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PREFACE 


Appointment and Terms of Reference 


On May 25th, 1964, the Honourable Maurice Lamontagne, Secretary of 
State and Registrar General of Canada, announced the appointment of this 
committee with the following terms of reference: 
To study, in the light of present and possible future conditions, the purposes 
and provisions of the Broadcasting Act and related statutes and to recommend 
what amendments, if any, should be made to the legislation; including an 
appraisal of the studies being made by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
of its structural organization; and including an inquiry into the financing of 
the C.B.C., into C.B.C. consolidation projects, into the relationship between 
the government and the C.B.C. in so far as the administration and the financing 
of the corporation are concerned, into the international service of the C.B.C., 
and into the various means of providing alternative television services, 
excluding community antenna television systems; and to report their findings 
to the Secretary of State with their, recommendations. 


Working Method 


At our first meeting on May 28th, 1964, we decided that as an advisory 
committee to the Secretary of State it would be neither necessary, as it might 
have been for a Royal Commission, to undertake the usual tour across 
Canada, nor desirable to hold public hearings. Accordingly, on June 16th, 
1964, we announced that we should be pleased to receive written briefs 
from interested persons or organizations wishing to bring their views on 
broadcasting to our attention. 

Each of the two methods of investigation has advantages and disadvantages. 
The formal inquiry of a Royal Commission affords an opportunity for public 
statements of views and an exchange of argument and opinion in briefs 
presented in public hearings. The physical scope of the inquiry can be more 
easily limited. When the public has had the opportunity to be heard at formal 
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hearings, the Commission has little obligation to seek out other information. 
It can proceed on the basis of the briefs submitted, supplemented by such 
research studies as it chooses to undertake. 

An informal inquiry such as ours has been, without public hearings, does 
not provide for a public exchange of views, and a committee must seek out 
representations that will be valuable. It can never know when to put an end 
to its informal search for information. However, in private interviews it is 
possible to obtain more frank and detailed expressions of opinion than can 
ever be included in publicly presented briefs. By inviting the submission of 
briefs, anyone interested is given an opportunity to state his views, but in 
addition the committee can hold discussions with many well informed people 
who are unlikely to come forward at a public hearing. The process of inquiry 
in a private conversation is likely to go much deeper than in a formal public 
submission. 

No doubt the choice of method depends on the subject-matter under 
inquiry and the particular issues that made the investigation necessary. For 
an overall study of Canadian broadcasting at a time when television par- 
ticularly was entering a new phase, the Royal Commission in 1955-57 was 
probably the better choice of method. We believe that, now, to seek answers 
to particular questions and determine how the broadcasting system is operat- 
ing, the more informal methods adopted by this Advisory Committee were 
more suitable. We found that the advantages of the method far outweighed its 
disadvantages. 

We were prepared to receive opinions on a confidential basis, in the sense 
that the sources of information would not be disclosed or identified. However, 
we have been careful throughout the inquiry to check any critical opinions 
with individuals or groups toward whom criticism was directed. We have 
tried to give everyone concerned an opportunity to answer the opinions 
expressed by others. Thus, for example, when we commissioned special 
studies of CBC financial methods and consolidation plans, we arranged for 
the consultants to discuss their draft reports with senior officers of the CBC, 
whose written comments we received and carefully considered. Similarly, 
within the private sector, differences of opinion were discussed separately 
with the several interested parties. The committee has thus reached its 
conclusions only after fully checking differences of opinion and giving all 
parties an opportunity to be heard on the issues raised before it. 

Altogether, apart from formal sessions as a committee, we have had 
hundreds of meetings and interviews, separately or together, to discuss various 
aspects of our inquiry both with people whose knowledge and experience 
we wished to tap, and with those who wanted to make their views known to 
us, including many who belong in both categories. Without attempting a com- 
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prehensive list, we had enlightening and informative discussions with 
Dr Andrew Stewart and members of the Board of Broadcast Governors; 
Board members and officials of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; 
television and film directors and producers; the Government Film Commis- 
sioner; representatives of private broadcasting interests and of numerous 
Canadian organizations; and many articulate members of the general public. 

In October 1964 we visited the United States and met officials of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, the National Broadcasting Company, the 
National Educational Television Association, and others. In November 1964 
we went to Europe and met, among others, representatives of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, the Independent Television Authority, Office de 
Radiodiffusion-Télévision Frangaise, RAI.Radio-televisione Italiana, and 
private broadcasting organizations. 

Much of the research for this report has been undertaken by members 
of the staff, with invaluable assistance from the BBG, the CBC, the Depart- 
ment of Transport, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and the Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters. Commissioned studies were made for us by 
Mr Roy Faibish on English-language programming; by Mr Fernand Benoit 
on French-language programming; by DrD.L.C.Miller on educational 
broadcasting; and by Mr Alain Lortie on union relations. Valuable assistance 
was rendered by Mr Frank Peers, Mr Bernard Trotter, and Mr John 
deB.Payne, whom we consulted professionally on various aspects of our 
work. 

We also commissioned two technical studies in depth, which have been of 
great value to us in our deliberations. A detailed study of the financial back- 
ground of the CBC and private broadcasters was prepared by Messrs Touche, 
Ross, Bailey, & Smart, chartered a¢countants, working in conjunction with 
their associates, P.S.Ross & Partners, management consultants. The summary 
of their report appears as Appendix A. A study of the CBC proposals for 
consolidation of the Montreal and Toronto headquarters, which is referred to 
extensively in Chapter 11, was undertaken by Stevenson & Kellogg, Ltd., 
management consultants; associated with them were Messrs David, Barott, 
Boulva, architects, and Messrs Demers, Homa, Baby, consulting engineers. 


The Briefs Received 


We received a total of fifty-five written briefs which, between them, cover 
almost every aspect of broadcasting in Canada. The deadline for submission 
was set at October Ist, 1964, but was subsequently extended. Several belated 
briefs were received in 1965, the last only in May; to these latter we have 
given as much thought and consideration as the lapse of time allowed. A list 
of all briefs received appears as Appendix B. 
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In addition, the voluminous information received from the CBC included 
a formal brief submitted by the Board of Directors. We also received a brief 
and other material from CTV Television Network Ltd. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Why are you not saying what you ought to say and saying it 
with power and eloquence? Why don’t you force us to pay 
attention to you and listen to you? We should like to see 
you less timid, more consistent, bolder. We often have the 
impression you are afraid—of what, really? 


Karl Barth (British broadcast) 


THE BASIC IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAMMING 


The only thing that really matters in broadcasting is program content; 
all the rest is housekeeping. The provision of varied, well balanced, and 
excellent program services by both publicly owned and privately owned 
radio and television stations is the primary task of all broadcasters who 
have been assigned the use of scarce public assets in the form of radio 
frequencies and television channels. To achieve the national purposes 
of the Canadian broadcasting system, broadcasters must be courageous, 
consistent and bold in the formulation of their program policies. 

When we suggest that public and private broadcasters alike should be 
less timid, we do not mean that they should be reckless or irresponsible. 
When we urge them to be more consistent, we do not ask them to be dully 
uniform or to produce programs without variety. When we suspect that 
they are unduly fearful, of something we cannot precisely identify, we 
are not suggesting that they should ignore the political realities of Cana- 
dian life and the climate of public opinion, but that on the contrary they 
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should take reasonable account of those realities and opinions in deter- 
mining their program policies. 

The Canadian broadcasting system has many tasks to perform. It 
should, as one of its central purposes, bring news and information to as 
many Canadians as it can physically reach, and the news it provides 
should be immediate, accurate and dispassionate. Important news from 
both local and foreign sources should be seen through Canadian eyes to 
reflect Canadian values and judgments; other parts of the news should 
come from foreign sources to reflect events and attitudes in other 
countries. The information provided must cover Canadian views and 
opinions, but should also include significant opinions from other 
countries, which Canadians should have in an increasingly interdependent 
world. Additionally, the national broadcasting system should convey 
Canadian news and opinions outward to the rest of the world. 

Radio and television must also enlighten and entertain their listeners 
and viewers. In Canada, specifically, broadcasting services have a vitally 
important role in interpreting the views and differences and achievements 
of widely scattered regions and groups in the country to each other. They 
should open new vistas of experience and delight in drama, music, ballet, 
and a dozen other forms. These tasks are not confined to cultural ex- 
changes of a remote, esoteric, ‘long-haired’ variety. When we declare 
that broadcasting should be a major instrument for the development of 
a distinctive Canadian culture, we use that most abused word ‘culture’ 
in its broadest and original meaning. It is the reflection of life itself, in 
all its variety—its beauty and ugliness; its significant artistic achieve- 
ments and its unimportant daily occurrences; its big people and its 
little people; its important and often inscrutable messages, and its light 
insignificant interests; its great opinions and its amusing anecdotes; 
tragedy and comedy, laughter and tears, criticism, irony, satire, and 
sheer fun and amusement—all are essential. 

To reflect a nation’s culture—and to help create it—a broadcasting 
system must not minister solely to the comfort of the people. It must not 
always play safe. Its guiding rule cannot be to give the people what they ~ 
want, for at best this can be only what the broadcasters think the people 
want; they may not know, and the people themselves may not know. One 
of the essential tasks of a broadcasting system is to stir up the minds and 
emotions of the people, and occasionally to make large numbers of them 
acutely uncomfortable. Of course broadcasters should not all the 
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time play the role of an Old Testament prophet; most of the time they 
are engaged in providing easily digestible and agreeable fare. But, in a 
vital broadcasting system, there must be room for the thinker, the 
disturber, and the creator of new forms and ideas. He must be free to 
experiment—to fail as well as to succeed in the expression of new ideas. 

The reverse side of the coin of freedom is responsibility and discipline. 
No broadcasting agency can validly claim to be independent of detailed 
political interference and control unless it is prepared to be responsible 
and realistic in the use it makes of its freedom. All broadcasting 
agencies—both public and private—are recipients of public support 
in the right to use scarce public assets. They must pay for these valuable 
rights by giving a responsible performance, and the State is fully entitled 
to ensure that the trust is honoured. To the extent that an adequate 
program performance is given voluntarily, the broadcaster can be left 
relatively free from detailed controls. If adequate performance is not 
given, it should be compelled by regulation or the franchise should be 
re-assigned to others who will perform responsibly. Without question, 
the State has an absolute right to require from any broadcaster to whom 
the use of a radio frequency or television channel has been entrusted that 
he use it with imagination, distinction, and responsible regard for the 
public interest. 

Our task, as an advisory committee, is to recommend a broadcasting 
structure for Canada which will ensure that broadcasters are both free 
and responsible. They cannot provide vigorous and imaginative broad- 
casting services to the Canadian people if they are subjected to constant 
and detailed interference by Parliament, by the Government, or by a 
public agency. On the other hand, their freedom cannot be allowed to 
become licence, and they must be subjected to broad direction as to what 
is expected of them and control to ensure that they follow the directions 
given. 

There is no point in asking where a national broadcasting system is 
going. It will go only where it is pushed by conscious and articulate 
public policy, or where it drifts if there is no policy. The State is 
inescapably involved in the creation of a broadcasting system, and should 
accept responsibility for the powerful agency it has created, so as to 
ensure that broadcasting serves the people with distinction; for the 
ultimate test of a society may well be the quality of the artistic and 
intellectual life it creates and supports. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR CONTROL 


The need for public control of the broadcasting system is, we believe, 
beyond question. But we must define what it is that is to be controlled, 
and why the control must be exercised, before the form and method of 
public supervision can be determined. 

Broadcasting media are important elements in the spectrum of mass 
communications in Canada, because of their now nearly complete 
coverage and the immediacy of their impact on most Canadian house- 
holds. But they are only a part of the total machinery for providing 
information, education, enlightenment, and entertainment to the Cana- 
dian people. Newspapers, periodicals, books, films, theatre, musical 
organizations of all kinds, and the whole broad range of the performing 
arts have traditional and continuing functions to perform in mass 
communications. Radio and television have not replaced these older 
vehicles. Instead, they have strengthened them. 

More books are sold, and presumably read, than before the growth of 
broadcasting. Symphony orchestras are more numerous and more firmly 
established because of the support provided directly and indirectly by 
broadcasting. The extension of public knowledge and involvement in 
national and international developments, through the nearly instan- 
taneous techniques of broadcasting, has increased the public demand 
for more detailed information about national and world events from 
newspapers, periodicals and books. When events in Vietnam or the Congo 
are given urgent importance on radio and television, listeners and viewers 
expect to be able to learn more about these crises from the daily and 
periodical press. | 

The several media of mass communication are not mutually exclusive 
but complementary. The broadcasting media cannot undertake or be 
held responsible for the whole task of informing, enlightening, and enter- 
taining the Canadian people. All the inadequate and bad things in our 
society cannot be blamed on radio and television. Nor can these media 
be expected by themselves to create a well informed, well balanced and 
mature society. They can help, but they are only a part of the national 
arsenal for the intellectual and cultural development of Canada. 

A factor that distinguishes radio and television from the other media 
of mass communication is the necessity for some measure of public 
control over them. Because the number of available radio frequencies 
and television channels is limited, every nation in the world has found 
it necessary to exercise control over broadcasting. Newspapers, 
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periodicals, film producers and the performing arts need no franchise 
from the State. It may be wise or desirable but it is not essential for 
the State to support any of the other mass media. But no radio or tele- 
vision station can come into existence without the grant of a scarce 
public asset for its use. State intervention in the field of broadcasting is 
thus inescapable; the only issue is how far it should go in controlling and 
directing the media it has brought into existence. For thirty-five years 
the decision in Canada has been that State control should go farther 
than the simple issuing of licences to broadcasters with minimal legal 
restrictions on the way they are used. Having decided to permit the 
creation of these new media, the Canadian choice has been to regulate 
their use in the national interest. 


Because of the enormous power of television and radio, because they 
are new and do not have the developed traditions of the older media, and 
because they can, with control and direction, contribute to the national 
purpose, we believe that the choice was a wise one and should be con- 
tinued. The State should not restrict its participation in broadcasting 
to the essential grant of frequencies and channels, but should control, 
supervise, and encourage an excellent performance in the use that 
broadcasters make of the public assets they have been granted. 


THE PRESENT BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


What is it Canada has today that should be controlled, supervised, and 
encouraged in the public interest? Before attempting to determine the 
scope and method of control, we must know what it is we are trying to 
control. 

First, we are dealing with two media—radio and television—not one. 
The Broadcasting Act and the Board of Broadcast Governors deal with 
both, and all discussions of broadcasting problems tend to confuse them 
and treat them as one. In fact, radio and television are distinct and dif- 
ferent—in their age and stage of development, in their impacts on the 
viewer or listener, in what each can effectively do, and especially in the 
nature of the program content that each should have. Radio in Canada, 
and generally throughout the world, has suffered from the rapid develop- 
ment of television, not only because the exciting new medium drained 
away executive and creative talent, but also because the uses of radio 
were not fully adapted to the change from a dominant to a comple- 
mentary role. 


INTRODUCTION 


Throughout this report, we draw distinctions between proposals 
for radio and television. We believe that both should continue to be 
governed by one statute—the Broadcasting Act—and, for administrative 
purposes, controlled and supervised by the same public agency. How- 
ever, we urge that the supervisory agency should neither neglect radio, as 
the tendency has been in the past, nor apply to it the same basic con- 
siderations as are applied to television. The two media are different 
and should be treated differently. Radio is important enough to receive 
individual and special attention. 

The Canadian broadcasting system today has two main sectors—the 
publicly owned and supported Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and 
the many private radio and television stations. The latter are ‘private’ 
only in the sense that station facilities are owned by individuals or com- 
panies which operate them for profit. They are ‘public’ in the sense 
that they receive the right to use public assets, are subject to public con- 
trol, and have the responsibility to perform a public service. They are 
inextricably involved in the Canadian broadcasting system, dependent 
on public grants for their franchises to operate, and responsive to public 
direction for their performances in the use of public assets. 

There are today in Canada* 75 television transmitters, with 138 relays 
or rebroadcasting stations; and 321 radio transmitters, with 131 relays 
or repeater-stations. 

The CBC owns and operates 16 television stations, with 28 relays or 
rebroadcasting stations; 31 AM radio stations, with 129 relays; 5 FM 
radio stations; and 5 shortwave radio transmitters. It operates two tele- 
vision networks and two radio networks—one of each in the English and 
French languages; it also has a limited FM radio network, broadcasting 
only in English. In addition, the CBC operates a Northern Service to 
provide radio programs to the far north, a service to the Armed Forces 
overseas, and an International Service in eleven languages to project 
Canada to a score of countries throughout the world. 

There are 59 privately owned television stations, with 110 relays or 
rebroadcasting stations. Of these, 44 stations, with 97 relays, are 
affiliated to the CBC television networks for certain purposes and for 
certain parts of the broadcast day. At present, of the 15 privately owned 
television stations not linked with the CBC network, 11 stations (all 
broadcasting in English) are affiliated to CTV Television Network 
Limited, forming a private network of limited scope and geographical 


* These figures, and those in Chapter 3, are taken from the ‘CBC Fact Sheet’ of April Ist, 
1965, as revised June 18th. The figures in Appendix A, some of which are quoted in context 
in Chapter 17, refer to stations in operation in 1962. 
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coverage. There are 231 privately owned AM radio stations, of which 
84 (with 2 relays) are affiliated to CBC-AM radio networks, and 49 
privately owned and operated FM radio stations of which 11 belong to 
CBC affiliates. There are no private radio networks in Canada. 

This is a brief summary of the physical structure of the Canadian 
broadcasting system as it exists today. This is the complex machine to 
which direction is to be given and applied. 


THE GROWTH OF TELEVISION 


The Canadian television system, like others throughout the world, has 
grown with extraordinary speed. In 1946, there were seven television 
stations broadcasting in the United States, one in England, one in 
France, and one in Russia. Only those four countries had any television 
at all at the end of the second world war. By 1950, there was a world 
total of 130 television transmitters, and by 1963 this number had 
leapt to 2,380. The world total of television sets rose from 11 million 
in 1950 to 130 million in 1963. 

Television in Canada began on a regular basis in September, 1952, 
and is thus barely thirteen years old. At that time there were fewer than 
150,000 receiving sets in Canada, concentrated in Vancouver, Montreal 
and southern Ontario within reach of American signals. By September 
1953 the total had risen to 373,000, but seven of the ten provinces still 
had none. Three years later, at the time of the Royal Commission inquiry 
in 1956-57, the number of television receivers exceeded 2,000,000, 
with growing numbers in all Canadian provinces except Prince Edward 
Island, where television service was introduced a year later. 

The latest available figures indicate that in January, 1965, the number 
of television households was almost 4,500,000, or more than 92% of 
all Canadian households. In fact, if they all had receiving sets, close 
to 95% could receive television programs from at least one Canadian 
transmitter, while perhaps as many as 75% can, if they choose, receive 
alternative service from one or more other stations, Canadian or 
American. 

This is a spectacular development of a new personal service. Some 
measure of the degree to which television has become an almost uni- 
versally accepted factor in Canadian life is provided by statistics of 
other household facilities generally regarded as essential or highly de- 
sirable. In 1962, the number of television households already exceeded 
the number of households with a telephone, and by May 1964 the 
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excess had reached 140,000. At the same date, television households 
exceeded households with installed baths or showers by 244,000; and 
exceeded households possessing a car by over 800,000. 

The advent of television to Canada and its very rapid growth in the 
past thirteen years might have been expected to restrict and curtail 
Canadian radio. Television has undoubtedly had an adverse effect on 
the administrative attention given to radio, and on the quality of radio 
programming. But television has not inhibited the growth of physical 
facilities for radio broadcasting, still less caused them to decline. On 
March 31st, 1953, soon after regular television broadcasts began, there 
were 239 radio transmitting stations in Canada; in April 1965 there 
were 321, with 131 relay transmitters. The number of radio receiving 
sets in operation in 1953 was estimated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics at 2,264,000; in 1963, the number of households with one 
or more radio sets was estimated at 4,.499,000—excluding many 
thousands of sets in cars. 

The physical development of the Canadian broadcasting system has 
been a technological triumph. Both public and private broadcasters 
deserve credit for creating, in so short a time, such an extensive machine 
with such a generally high level of technical excellence. But, under- 
standably and perhaps unavoidably, the rapid growth of both public 
and private television facilities in Canada has produced serious 
distortions. 

In the CBC, during the period of most rapid growth between 1952 
and 1957, executive attention was concentrated on the physical develop- 
ment of stations and networks across Canada. To man the new tele- 
vision services, staff needs grew rapidly from a total of about 1,500 in 
1952 to 5,500 in 1955. There was little time or opportunity to develop 
recruitment and training policies for a staff that had to meet early dead- 
lines for programs. As the public system grew in complexity and in 
numbers employed, an elaborate superstructure of administrative officers 
and committees was created in the attempt to exercise at least some 
control over the spawning monster. In the early period of television, the 
essential emphasis on program excellence could not be given, or—in 
the event—was not given. There was little development of long-term 
program plans; the programs for next week or next month had to be 
produced to fill the current schedules. When the rate of growth slowed 
down around 1957, there remained the cumbersome organizational 
structure hastily thrown together in the early hectic days, which was 
slow in responding to simplification and efforts to improve efficiency. 
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In the development of private television, the period of rapid growth 
came somewhat later, beginning in about 1958 when second channels 
were opened for licence, and continued until recently. In this period, 
physical growth and development were the primary concerns, and 
program policy received scant continuing attention from private broad- 
casters. The Board of Broadcast Governors—the agency established in 
1958 to control all broadcasting—was similarly unable to deal effec- 
tively with program content and broadcasting performance, for it was 
heavily preoccupied with licensing problems to the detriment of its 
equally essential task of program control and direction. 

It is perhaps useless now to try to determine whether these dis- 
tortions of emphasis, away from the fundamental importance of pro- 
gram creation and towards the problems of physical growth, should 
have occurred or could, with greater care, have been prevented. It may 
be that in a technological age the technician always tends to move 
ahead of the ideas that are the only raison d’étre of his techniques. It 
is enough to report that these distortions, in both public and private 
sectors, did occur and have continued for too long. 

Canadian television has now been developed physically and 
technically to a very high level. As a dynamic medium of communica- 
tion it will continue to grow as the country develops, and will still be 
faced with new technological challenges; but the vital period of rapid 
growth and development is now over. The time has come, and is already 
overdue, when a new emphasis should be given and new priorities 
established. We believe that now, for both public and private broad- 
casters, the primary emphasis must be placed on programming, and 
top priority must be given to the development of more varied, more 
balanced, and more excellent program fare by all the agencies con- 
cerned. 

The Canadian broadcasting system has become mature physically; 
it should now become mature mentally. This is the touchstone for our 
report—the basic criterion for most of our specific recommendations. 


THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS 


In 1963 the Canadian people spent $218,499,836 to purchase broad- 
casting services. This is the total reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for the revenue of all radio and television stations from 
advertising sales and public grants. It was the direct contribution from 
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Canadian pockets for the purchase of broadcasting services. It does 
not, of course, include the money spent on receiving sets and their 
maintenance and repair. These two other factors of cost add sub- 
stantially to the total annual bill. 

Of these total revenues, private radio and television broadcasters 
received almost $111.8 million. The CBC received just over $106.7 
million, made up of $82.4 million in federal grants and $24.3 million 
from net advertising revenues. There is an even closer balance in the 
employment of Canadians in the two sectors of the broadcasting system, 
but their structures are very different. 

The public sector, the CBC, is an integrated organization with many 
branches and different activities subject to common direction. The 
private sector has no cohesion or unity but is made up of a large number 
of independent units, not subject to common direction, each mainly 
engaged in serving local communities across Canada. Some of the pri- 
vate stations are affiliated with the CBC networks for certain purposes 
and at certain times. There is joint activity by some private English 
television stations through the CTV network and the Independent Tele- 
vision Organization (ITO); some French television stations use pro- 
grams distributed by a station in Montreal. Otherwise, save for some 
social and professional relations in the Canadian Association of Broad- 
casters, the private stations have little or no contact with each other. 

We believe that private broadcasters can, and should, achieve a 
greater degree of common purpose, and should participate in the 
national objectives of the Canadian broadcasting system to which they 
belong, as well as continuing to render local services to their individual 
communities. But the private sector is unlikely to achieve the cohesion 
and unity that the public sector should have and, despite their near 
equality in total income, this necessarily means that the public agency— 
the CBC—has the primary responsibility and must be paramount in 
creating and maintaining a broadcasting system that is distinctively 
Canadian. 

While the private broadcasters are a part of the system, and while 
their rights and interests should have all legitimate protection, in cases 
of fundamental conflict between the public and private sectors the 
interests of the CBC must prevail. The simple fact—the crucial fact— 
which must be clearly understood is that the CBC is the essential 
element of the Canadian broadcasting system and the most important 
single instrument available for the development and maintenance of 
the unity of Canada. 
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BROADCASTING POLICY 


As an advisory committee, we can do no more than present and com- 
ment on the facts of Canadian broadcasting today, and make recom- 
mendations for its improvement in the future. The implementation of 
our recommendations must be authorized by Parliament, and under- 
taken by the Government and the private broadcasters. But first they 
must be carefully weighed and considered by the Government, which 
must make its own recommendations to Parliament. 

An Act of Parliament can determine only the broad objects of 
national policy, together with the distribution of responsibility and 
allocation of financial provision necessary for their achievement. In 
such a complex field as broadcasting, the Act should be supplemented 
and supported by a comprehensive statement of policy, defining more 
precisely the roles of the several public and private agencies involved, 
and the measures they should take to contribute effectively to the 
objects of the national broadcasting system. In our view, there is much 
to be said for the preparation of such a statement by the Government, 
perhaps in the form of a White Paper on Broadcasting which could be 
tabled in Parliament and debated simultaneously with the consequential 
legislative changes proposed. 
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PROGRAMMING 


‘By-the-bye, what became of the baby?’ said the Cheshire Cat. 
‘T’d nearly forgotten to ask.’ 


Lewis Carroll (Alice in Wonderland) 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Canadian broadcasting is just emerging from a period of great physical 
growth, and the time has come to place greater emphasis on program- 
ming. The national broadcasting system will ultimately be judged on 
the excellence of its programming, and not on its technical achieve- 
ments, or the intentions of broadcasters, or the precision of the Broad- 
casting Act. 

In broadcasting it may be that, as Professor Marshall McLuhan puts 
it, “the medium is the message”.* The techniques of radio and television 
have certainly caused profound changes in human behaviour. But 
these wider social implications were not the object of our study. We 
were primarily concerned with the content of the television and radio 
programs available to the Canadian people, keeping in mind that tele- 
vision and radio are different media, and differ from other media of 
mass-communication. These are the questions to which we addressed 
Ourselves particularly. What principles of programming have been 
devised for the guidance of Canadian broadcasters? How have they 
been applied to television and radio programming by the CBC and the 
private broadcasters? How can they be improved? 


*“Understanding Media”, Marshall McLuhan—McGraw Hill, 1964. 
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There is no recipe for good programming. All judgments become 
subjective when, passing the quantitative stage, an attempt is made to 
make a qualitative judgment on a program. Unanimity is rapidly 
reached about a very good or a very bad program, whether it is a 
variety show, a symphony concert, a public affairs program, or what 
you will. But there is a whole range of programs about which opinions 
on quality vary widely from one person to another. If we venture to 
give an opinion on program quality, we know that the remedy for 
program mediocrity is not to be found in the admonitions of a com- 
mittee such as ours, but in the release of the dynamic energies of 
creative artists. 

Thus our study is mainly quantitative but nevertheless permits us to 
arrive at some conclusions about the quality of Canadian broadcasting. 
A quantitative analysis tells something about quality. For example, a 
broadcaster may be able to allege that it is difficult to find a good script 
writer, but he has more difficulty in justifying his performance if he has 
never produced a program requiring the services of even a bad script 
writer. 

The present legislation establishes some criteria for judging program 
performance. Section 10 of the Broadcasting Act of 1958 established 
the Board of Broadcast Governors “for the purpose of ensuring the 
continued existence and efficient operation of a national broadcasting 
system and the provision of a varied and comprehensive service of a 
high standard that is basically Canadian in content and character”. 

These criteria apply to all Canadian broadcasters—both to the CBC 
and to privately owned stations—and we think this is as it should be. 
We should find it hard to understand if the State, which allocates the 
scarce broadcasting resources, had attributed objectives that varied 
according to titles of property. In the past, attempts have been made to 
assign different functions to the public and private sectors, the former 
being given a national and the latter a local role. This distinction may 
have some validity if it is limited to a vague orientation, but modern 
communications research shows that the nature of broadcasting tech- 
niques requires certain essential elements in programs, and that there 
cannot be an arbitrary division of functions between the public and the 
private sectors. 

Because the distinction between the two techniques is so important, 
we examine television and radio separately; but because the objectives 
are common, we do not attempt to separate the private and the public 
sectors of Canadian broadcasting, while recognizing that more should 
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be demanded from the CBC than from the private stations. This analysis 
nevertheless does not paint a complete picture of the programming 
available to Canadian citizens. About 54% of Canadian television 
households are within reach of stations in the United States, and for 
radio the percentage is much higher. Thus some parts of Canada have 
as high a saturation of broadcasting services as anywhere in the world 
and even if a complete study of Canadian programming were made, 
only a part of the picture would be seen. Any Canadian system of 
regulation can affect only part of the programming available to Cana- 
dians. This is no reason for leaving the Canadian broadcasting system 
to find its own level. On the contrary, it is an additional reason for 
using it in the most efficient possible way. 


FOUR FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTIVES 


in the statutory implementation of many official reports, Canada has 

accepted four fundamental objectives for its national broadcasting 

system: 

/ the public should be offered a wide and varied choice of programs; 

all programming should be of high quality; 

broadcasters should be responsible for the great influence of their 
programming on individuals and on society; 

_ broadcasting has national responsibilities and must awaken Canadians 
to Canadian realities. 


[he public should be offered a wide and varied choice of programs. 


[his is prescribed by Section 10 of the Broadcasting Act. The 1957 
Royal Commission indicated four functions of broadcasting: to inform, 
o enlighten, to entertain, and to sell goods. The effect of advertising on 
rogramming, in both the public and private sectors, is examined later 
n this report. Here we deal only with the functions of information, 
nlightenment, and entertainment. 

The Broadcasting Act states clearly that the Canadian public should 
lave a “varied and comprehensive broadcasting service”. This first 
equirement implies that: 

every station has responsibilities toward the diverse elements of the 

population; 

the public is not an entity but a complex; 

programming should aspire to meet the needs and tastes of all segments 

of the public. 
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From these principles comes a concept which, though not too precise, 
is well known in broadcasting as program balance. It rejects the notion 
that broadcasters can limit themselves to ‘giving the public what it 
wants’, defining the public as being ‘the majority’ or ‘the average viewer 
or listener’ (which is a very useful myth). Radio, and to a greater 
extent television, are mass-communication media. Because of the high 
cost of television in particular, every broadcaster must be sure of 
reaching a certain minimum audience for any program that is broadcast. 
But the concept of program balance emphasizes the important fact that 
the public is not a homogeneous mass but a complex of interlocking 
and overlapping groups distinguished by differing educational levels, 
ethnic origins or regional roots, and interests, predilections, and pre. 
judices. Everybody sometimes runs with the herd, but most of the time 
his needs and tastes are those of one or another minority. It is generally 
these minority tastes and needs that everyone has most at heart. 

The concept of program balance requires broadcasters to exposé 
the public to a wide range of human experience. In 1960 the Pilkington 
Committee affirmed: 


“What the public wants and what it has the right to get is the freedom to choos¢ 
from the widest possible range of programme matter. Anything less than that i 
deprivation. 4 


And the Committee added: 


“The broadcasting authorities have certainly a duty to keep sensitively aware of the 
public tastes and attitudes as they now are and in all their variety; and to cart 
about them. But if they do more than that, this is not to give the public ‘wha 
someone thinks is good for it’. It is to respect the public’s right to choose fron 
the widest possible range of subject matter and so to enlarge worthwhile expe 
rience. Because, in principle, the possible range of subject matter is inexhaustible 
all of it can never be presented, nor can the public know what the range is. So 
the broadcaster must explore it, and choose from it first. This might be callec 
“giving a lead”: but it is not the lead of the autocratic or arrogant, it is the 
proper exercise of responsibility by public authorities duly constituted as trustee: 
for the public interest”.1 


We agree wholly with these views. Broadcasters must respect the 
public’s right to be able to select from a varied programming. 

In areas that have very limited station reception, this requiremen 
implies that every broadcaster must offer programs answering to man} 
needs and interests. But is this requirement valid in big urban centre: 
served by many broadcasting stations? It is sometimes argued that eack 
urban station should specialize in a certain type of programming anc 


1Report of the Committee on Broadcasting (1960), Cmnd., 1753 London p. 17-18. 
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create ‘its own’ audience; according to this theory, the simple forces 
of the market would favour station specialization in light music, in 
classical music, and so on. We heard of a radio station in the United 
States which broadcasts only conferences, interviews, commentaries and 
news, never any music, and were even told that in pre-Castro Cuba 
there was a station that broadcast only commercials. 

We reject this specialization theory for Canadian television. Even 
for radio, specialization in one field of programming is not satisfactory. 
Many studies have shown that an audience develops listening habits 
towards its preferred station. People become faithful to a certain station, 
if only passively. The faithful listener should have the opportunity to 
be put in contact with a variety of programs. 


All programming should be of high quality. 


Section 10 of the Broadcasting Act requires the Board of Broadcast 
Governors to ensure “the provision of a varied and comprehensive 
service of a high standard”. Broadcasters are thus required to offer 
technically competent productions of the best program material, be it 
a sporting event, a feature film, jazz, classical music, or a political 
debate. Canadian broadcasters have partially met this objective, having 
achieved a high level of technical excellence, but the quality of the pro- 
grams themselves leaves much to be desired and is a principal theme 
of this report. 


Broadcasters should be responsible for the great influence of their 
programming on individuals and on society as a whole. 


This objective is obvious and needs little elaboration. Radio and tele- 
vision have radically changed society and exert a continuing influence 
on each individual they reach. Those to whom such power has been 
entrusted must be conscious of it and responsible in its exercise. 


Broadcasting has national responsibilities and must awaken Canadians 
fo Canadian reality. 


Section 10 of the Broadcasting Act requires a broadcasting service that 
s “basically Canadian in content and character”. Canadian broadcast- 
ing would not be doing its job if it did not strive to permit all Canadians 
irom one ocean to the other to know themselves better; if it did not 
bermit each of the two Canadian national cultures to express itself; if 
every ethnic group and every region in the country could not recognize 
tself through the broadcasting system and could not be known by every 
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other ethnic group or every other region; if it did not provide something 
special for all Canadians—artists, politicians, teachers, farmers, workers, 
students, or housewives. 

This principle does not mean that the Canadian community must 
isolate itself. In a country where 54% of television homes, and an 
even higher percentage of radio homes, are able to receive signals from 
American stations, isolation is impossible. Now that we are on the 
threshold of world television, it would be not only retrograde but illusory 
to want to confine Canada to a broadcasting ghetto. 

Broadcasting now makes it possible for Canadians to know and 
understand the universe. For some years it has enabled them to be in 
touch with international reality, by bringing them both foreign programs 
and Canadian programs describing and analyzing international affairs. 
This is an essential function in a world where Canada must be an active 
participant- 

The requirement that the broadcasting service should be basically 
Canadian in content and character is not an attempt to exploit nation- 
alism for the benefit of Canadian artists, writers, performers and 
producers. Its purpose is to recognize that Canadians have ideas to 
express and should have access to communications-media linked so 
closely to public property. 

These, we believe, are the four principal objectives of Canadian 
broadcasting. They have been accepted for more than 30 years in 
legislation and by Royal Commissions, parliamentary committees, and 
many private groups. They are still valid today. They apply not only 
to the CBC but to all broadcasters, but too little attention has been 
given to them in the past by private broadcasters. They too must 
answer to the State and respond to public opinion. We reject the prin- 
ciple that private broadcasters, once they have received their licences, 
may be satisfied with relying only on audience ratings. 


TELEVISION PROGRAMMING 


In assessing the present state of broadcast programming in Canada, 
we have been greatly assisted by the CBC, the private broadcasters, and 
many excellent briefs from organizations such as the Institut Canadien 
d’Education des Adultes, the Association of Canadian Radio and Tele- 
vision Artists, and the Fédération des Auteurs et Artistes Canadiens. 
We also commissioned detailed research studies of French and English 
television programming. 
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Program Balance 


The first fundamental objective is that Canadians should have a wide 
and varied choice of programs, keeping in mind the financial resources 
of the broadcasters and the need to reach an audience of minimum size. 
The 1957 Royal Commission assigned four functions to Canadian 
broadcasters: 
“In Canada there appear to be four principal functions which we expect our 
broadcasters to discharge. These are, first, to inform (news, public events, the re- 
porting of facts); secondly, to enlighten (interpretation of the news, education, 
discussion, debate on the facts); thirdly, to entertain (enjoyment, relaxation); and 
fourthly, to sell goods (advertising, distribution of goods and services). Any broad- 
caster who performs only one of these functions and none of the others is not a 


good broadcaster. Furthermore, there must be balance between the various com- 
ponents in each of the broad functions referred to above.’* 


We agree with this analysis and believe it is equally valid today. 

The concept of program balance is difficult to define precisely. For 
example, there is no reason why each of the four functions should 
occupy an equal share of the schedule. Opinions may differ about the 
emphasis to be given to any particular element in a balanced program, 
but there are limits beyond which almost everyone agrees that program 
balance ceases to exist. 

Program balance in Canadian television can be tested against the 
performance of foreign broadcasting systerhs. We have made a com- 
parison—admittedly incomplete and partial—of Canadian practice with 
practices in the United States, Britain, and France. For Canada we 
chose stations CBMT (English-Montreal) and CBFT (French-Mont- 
real) from the CBC, and private stations CFCF-TV (English-Montreal ) 
from the CTV Network, and CFTM (French-Montreal); for the United 
States, the programming of the three principal networks, CBS, NBC, and 
ABC; for Britain, the first BBC network and, for the private sector, 
station ITV in London; and for France, the first chain of the ORTF 
in Paris. 

In all cases we studied the program schedule for the period from 
Saturday, February 6th, to Friday, February 12th, 1965. The programs 
have been analyzed by the following categories established by the BBG: 


INFORMATION AND ORIENTATION 


1. News and News Commentaries 
2. Community and Special Events 
3. Public Affairs, Talks, Discussions, Interviews, Documentaries 


*Report of the Royal Commission on Broadcasting (1957), p. 44. 
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4. Religion 
5. Educational (a) Formal (in school) 
(b) Informal (out of school, adult hobbies etc.) 


LIGHT ENTERTAINMENT 


6. Music and Dance—popular, folk, dance and dance band 
7. Drama, story and light verse—including serial and situation 
8. Quizzes and Games 

9. Variety and Music Hall 


ARTS, LETTERS AND SCIENCES 


10. Music and Dance—Classical, Symphony, Opera, Choral and 
sacred music, Ballet 

11. Drama, Poetry, Story 

12. Criticism of Literature and Art 

13. Science Research 


SPORTS AND OUTDOORS 


14. Sports and Outdoors—Water and Air Sports; hunting, fishing, 
boating, camping, etc. 


The number of hours of programming in each of these categories is 
shown in the following tables: 

- Complete Programming (Tables 2.1 and 2.1.A) 

- Between 7 pm and 10 pm (Tables 2.2 and 2.2.A) 

- Light entertainment—7 pm to 10 pm and Full Day (Table 2.3) 


Before drawing conclusions from these tables one fact should be noted. 
In France and Britain, the ORTF and BBC devote all the morning 
hours and part of the afternoon hours to school broadcasting. In 
Canada, almost all scholastic broadcasts are on Saturday and Sunday 
mornings; in the United States the larger networks carry no school 
broadcasts, which are provided by the ETV (Educational Television) 
stations. In France and Britain, broadcasting is interrupted for periods 
ranging from half an hour to two hours; in North America, stations 
operate continuously from start-up to sign-off without interruption. 
These differences partly explain the differing percentages of informa- 
tion and orientation programs in Europe and North America. 

From these charts and tables, the following conclusions can be drawn: 
(1) Light entertainment as a program category is the dominating 
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element for all systems examined, except for the first chain of ORTF 
and BBC-I. The predominance of light entertainment increases during 
peak listening hours, except on the French network of the CBC. 

(2) In Canada, the CTV network resembles the American networks 
in the importance given to light entertainment. 

(3) On examining a whole broadcasting day, the British and Canadian 
private systems closely resemble each other. Because they are commer- 
cial enterprises and depend wholly on revenue, entertainment greatly 
exceeds information, but there is a shift between 7 pm and 10 pm. In 
prime time, CTV programming closely resembles American program- 
ming, and entertainment represents 92.9% , which is exceeded only by 
WABC (United States), which broadcast 97.6% entertainment during 
prime time. 

(4) The amount of light entertainment seems higher on French-language 
stations than on English-language stations in Canada, both private and 
CBC. Thus, CBFT has a higher percentage of light entertainment than 
CBMT, even though CBMT broadcasts more programs than CBFT 
and a large amount of American entertainment in prime time. During 
the period studied, CFTM-TV had the third highest percentage of 
entertainment for a complete broadcasting day, and came well behind 
the three other Canadian stations in the percentage of information 
programs, reaching only 10.6% as compared to 34.5% for CBFT, 
35.3% for CFCF, and 41.1% for CBMT. 

Another study, of all French-language stations in Canada, shows that 
light entertainment constituted the largest part of total programming 
and almost reached saturation point during prime time. Without the 
services of the CBC, there would be virtually no information programs 
during prime time. 

By choosing a week in February, we picked one of the best periods 
in the year for variety in programming. If we had analyzed a week 
_ during the summer, the percentage of entertainment might have been 
_ substantially higher. Also the choice of Canadian private stations tends 
_ to overestimate the true qualities of programming for the private broad- 
casting sector. Table 2.4 is derived from information prepared by the 
_ BBG for the week of March Ist to 7th, 1964. There is no evidence to 
Suggest that program balance changed appreciably between 1964 and 
_ 1965, and we can conclude that the imbalance of programming on 
_ Canadian private stations is even worse than our analysis of the two 
_ Stations mentioned above would indicate. 
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Table 2.4—BBG PROGRAM CATEGORIES—ALL TELEVISION STATIONS 
(March 1-7, 1964) 


Light Enter- Arts, Letters Sports 


Information tainment & Sciences & Outdoor 

Jo % % %o 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
CBC Owned & Operated ........ Bi) Sy e? DD 8.1 
eC Attiates .¥ tse. 35.3 54.7 2.0 8.0 
ee ye Adnliates:: er fo 1M ai ey 28.8 66.3 0.2 4.7 
Pecependent iis hd er. oul! 4 16.8 74.8 — 8.4 
yl English’ ft 34.0 57.0 1.6 7.4 

FRENCH LANGUAGE 
CBC Owned & Operated ......... 36.4 54.7 2.5 6.4 
REC PAMates inc leeks... 33.6 57.8 1.6 7.0 
ONS Cats [oq et oe 21.6 71.8 0.3 6.3 
ALOR rence es ets 32.9 58.6 Neal 6.8 
AEL STATIONS c...:.5......:...... 33.9 57.3 1.6 ee 


Program Quality 


In briefs and interviews we received many comments on the quality 
of Canadian television programs. Those concerning CBC programs 

were generally favourable, and in fact many programs produced by the 

CBC—especially information Programs, drama, and special reports— 
Compare to advantage with programs produced anywhere in the world. 
_ But we received a flood of criticisms of the quality of programs produced 
_by private stations. 
Two factors affecting CBC program quality are causing concern— 
the effect of the existing organization on program production, and the 
lack of training for production personnel. These two subjects are of such 
‘importance that they are examined in detail in later chapters of this 
-Teport. We need only note now that improvements in the CBC organiza- 
tion should improve internal communications and cohesion, and restore 
‘morale, with significant results on program quality. Similarly, establish- 
‘ment of long overdue training procedures for artists and technicians 
involved in program production should not only reduce costs but also 
improve the quality of CBC broadcasts. 
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The quality of programs depends mainly on the quality of the 
creative people who produce them and not on administrative officials. 
The principal determinant of good programs is the taste, imagination, 
and wide interests of the producers, and without these qualities there 
will be no dynamic programming. Administration and control are neces- 
sary and important but secondary to the production of good programs. 

No doubt because of financial difficulties in the first years of opera- 
tion, the private television stations used much ingenuity to produce 
the few programs they did produce in Canada at the cheapest possible 
price. There have been too many quiz shows and similar types of 
program to fill out the schedules of the private stations and meet their 
Canadian content obligations. 

There are some notable exceptions to the generally low level of 
performance. Some private stations have developed original and 
lively popular information programs which should occasionally make 
the CBC envious but for the rest the systematic mediocrity of program- 
ming is deplorable. There is a great need to recruit and train the talent 
necessary to raise present standards substantially, while greater efforts 
to pool the resources of the private stations could do much to raise 
the calibre of their programming. 


Responsibility of Broadcasters 


Violent protests will always arise periodically against one program or 
another. A particular program may also sometimes be used as a spring- 
board for a general assault against “the bad influence’ of television pro- 
grams in general. These reactions are normal and desirable in a demo- 
cratic society. Furthermore, it is vitally important that the public should 
pay great attention to the way the broadcasters use the privilege given 
them by the State, and to the way the State itself uses public funds 
through the CBC. 


However, among broadcasters, private or public, we have not met 
a lesser sense of responsibility than among the owners or administrators 
of other mass-media. In fact, broadcasters generally seem very con- 
scious of the impact of the techniques at their disposal. They are sub- 
ject to more stringent regulations than any other mass-media. These 
regulations are not useless; the BBG has recently given more attention 
to enforcement, and even recommended cancellation of the licence of 
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a private broadcaster when, according to the BBG, he showed that 
he could not abide by the mandate entrusted to him by the law. We 
hope that this stricter supervision will continue in the future. 

While it is normal that the public should feel possessive and be very 
demanding towards the CBC, more attention should be given to private 
stations, by the general public, by different citizens’ associations, and by 
the professional television critics. This would help to develop higher 
quality and more varied programming by the private sector. 

However, public attention should not be focused only on programs 
considered by some people to be controversial or even immoral. It is 
dangerous to program-quality when broadcasters believe they have dis- 
charged their duty if a program passes unnoticed. Mediocrity and 
triviality are more damaging to Canadian television and its audiences 
than an occasional controversial program. Any program can be mediocre 
or trivial, whether classed as information, enlightenment, or entertain- 
ment. When a program lacks taste, sensibility, and comprehension of 
the world in which we live, its mediocrity weakens moral and cultural 
values more seriously than anything else. 


Canadian Content 


The requirement that broadcasters offer a service ‘basically Canadian in 
content and character’ has never been intended as a proscription of all 
foreign programs. Canada has always recognized the value and interest 
of foreign programs, for television should be for every home a 
window on the world, and international affairs should not be seen only 
through Canadian glasses, especially if they happen to be dark glasses. 

Nevertheless, the Canadian broadcasting system must never become a 
mere agency for transmitting foreign programs, however excellent they 
may be. A population of 20 million people surely has something of its 
own to say, and broadcasting is an instrument by which it must have an 
‘Opportunity to express itself. The economic facts of television are 
such that it would be to the financial advantage of stations to fill all 
their broacast time with foreign programs, particularly American 
productions. So that broadcasting will not simply respond to market 
forces, the Broadcasting Act stipulates that the service should be basic- 
ally Canadian in content and character, and the BBG has implemented 
this provision by specific regulations as to the Canadian content of tele- 
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vision programs. This problem is not peculiar to Canada. In Britain, with 
a larger population and greater cultural resources, the BBC finds it 
necessary to impose on itself a voluntary quota of. 11%. t0n12 7208 
American imports, and the ITA imposed on itself a similar quota of 
14%. 

To what extent do Canadian broadcasters depend on foreign produc- 
tion to fill their schedules? To what extent have broadcasters helped 
to arouse the Canadian public to Canadian reality? To what degree 
have broadcasters helped Canadians, in particular Canadian artists, to 
express themselves? We shall attempt to answer each of these questions. 


Foreign Production 


The BBG made a survey of the program origin of all Canadian tele- 
vision stations for the week of March Ist to 7th, 1964. The results of this 
survey are shown in Table 2.5, which sets out the percentages of pro- 
gram time derived from Canadian sources, and from Commonwealth, 
French, and other foreign (mainly American) sources. 

This table shows that Canadian television depends heavily on foreign 
production. The percentage of foreign to total production varied be- 
tween 39.7% (French-language stations affiliated to the CBC) and 
50% (unaffiliated French-language private stations). These percent- 
ages would have been even higher if the study had been in a week dur- 
ing the summer, or if it had been limited to prime time in the evening. 

Another analysis of program origins was made by the research staff 
of the CBC for the month of March 1964. It is confined to the programs 
available in the English language from 6 pm to midnight in Halifax, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg, and Toronto, and also surveys the viewing habits of 
people in those cities. Halifax and Ottawa are served by a CBC station 
and a private Canadian station, but are generally not within direct reach 
of American signals. Toronto householders can choose between six sta- 
tions—one CBC station (CBLT), two private Canadian stations 
(CFTO and CHCH), and three American stations affiliated with NBC, 
CBS, and ABC networks respectively. Winnipeg is covered by one CBG 
station, one private Canadian station, and one American station. All 
these stations broadcast in English only, and the ratings of stations in 
these cities that broadcast in French were not taken into account. 

The detailed tables showing the results of this survey are reproduced 
in Appendix C, and are summarized in Table 2.6. 
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Table 2.6—U.S. CONTENT OF EVENING TELEVISION, 6.00 PM TO MIDNIGHT, 
IN FOUR TYPICAL CANADIAN CITIES DURING MARCH 1964 


Programs shown by: Programs viewed on: 
CBE Priv. (OLS: CBC Priy. US. 
Location Stn. Stn. Stns. All Stns. Sin. Stn. Stns. All Stns. 


7 % % 7 Zo To 7 To 


FA alikae a eet ee i) 65 51 40 69 _— Bil 
Ottawa ee 43 63 — 53 43 68 — 58 
Winnipeg eens. 39 62 100 67 46 74 100 65 
MOTOntOmeee 37 65 100 78 33 75 100 74 


It will be seen that, on the average during the evenings of March 1964, 
between 51% and 78% of all programs available to viewers in the four 
cities were of American origin. On the average, between 577% and 74% 
of the viewers were tuned to American programs. The percentages are 
naturally higher in Winnipeg and Toronto where direct viewing of 
American programs is possible. 

The advent of private Canadian stations in areas where the CBC 
formerly provided the only service might have been expected to increase 
the availability of programs of Canadian origin. In fact, Table 2.7 shows, 
on the basis of CBC research, that it has worked in the opposite direction. 


Table 2.7—EFFECT OF ESTABLISHMENT OF PRIVATE STATIONS IN HALIFAX, 
OTTAWA, WINNIPEG AND TORONTO ON EVENING VIEWING OF 
CANADIAN AND U.S. PROGRAMS 


Hours of Viewing 


Nov. 1960 March 1964 % Change 
Location Can. U.S. Can. U.S. Can. U.S. 

% % 
Palifa xe ae cc eee eee 12.6 13.0 10.1 IS) 04] —20 +16 
Ottawa ee ee 10.1 OP) (Sed ss —34 +23 
Winnipeg st an.-dee cs cute gre crseet steamer His) te 7.8 15.6 —32 +31 
TerOntO2e eet 4.6 17.6 Bye) 16.4 +20 —7 


Norte: 1! The Winnipeg figures for 1964 also include the effect of the establishment of the U.S. 
Pembina station. 


2 The Toronto figures for 1964 show the effect of both the establishment of CFTO and 
the disaffiliation of CHCH. 


In general, the addition of a private station has increased the viewing 


of American programs. Toronto is an exception, because it was already 
served by three American networks, and the addition of CFTO to the 
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available service (even though its programming in March 1964 was 
two-thirds American during the evening hours) produced a small net 
increase in the viewing of Canadian programs. The Toronto example 
_ Suggests that, even in a market saturated with American programs, 
Canadian-program viewing will increase if more Canadian programs are 
put on the air. 

However it seems clear that the advent of private television in Can- 
ada, instead of widening the scope of programs (whether American or 
Canadian) available to Canadian viewers, has merely increased the 
| broadcasting of popular entertainment, mainly of American origin. Al- 
though the volume of available programs was increased, there was 
little if any increase in more serious programs directed towards limited 
audiences. 

Private stations import about twice as many American programs as 
the CBC. This seems to be the most important factor in the consumption 
of American programs by Canadians. For the time interval and the 
cities studied, two-thirds of all the evening programming of the pri- 
vate stations was of American origin. The CBC is itself an important 
contributor to Canadian consumption of American programs. During 
the time studied, 39% of all evening programs broadcast by the CBC 
in these four cities were of American origin. 

Finally we must remember that 54% of Canadian TV homes can 

receive American programs directly. In Quebec the percentage is 50%; 
in Ontario it is 77%; in Manitoba 68%; and in British Columbia 
84%. Consumption of American programs broadcast by American 
Stations, even if it varies from one region to another, is thus an addi- 
tional important factor in the total. The surveys show that this direct 
consumption is negligible in Halifax and Ottawa, but reaches 16% in 
Winnipeg and 56% in Toronto. 
_ Considering this situation, it is hard to contend that, particularly for 
private stations, the amount of American programs of the light enter- 
tainment type is not excessive, or that programming has not become 
seriously unbalanced. 

In expressing concern about the large and growing exposure of 
American television programs in Canada, we should make two quali- 
fications. First, it must be said in fairness that American light enter- 
tainment programs are very popular in Canada. In fact, for the four 
Cities studied, the percentage of American program viewing is slightly 
higher than the percentage of American programs shown on Canadian 
stations. This is confirmed by another study of the evening schedule 
im nine Canadian cities for the month of May 1964; it also showed 
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that, except in French-speaking Canada, American programs tended to 
be more popular than Canadian programs. This, no doubt, is a tribute 
to American competence in the production of light entertainment with 
popular appeal, or it may be a reflection of the involvement of Canadians 
in North American habits of life. But it is an important fact that must 
be kept in mind. 

Second, but much more important, we would emphasize that it is not 
the large number of American programs that concerns us; it is the fact 
that so many of them are light entertainment of mediocre quality and 
little permanent value. There are many substantial programs produced 
in the United States. Some are brought in now, mainly by the CBC, 
but we could do with more of them. However, the selection of Ameri- 
can programs by the private stations, and to a lesser extent by the 
CBC, seems to be slanted in favour of the escapist and the insubstantial. 
The heavy infusion of American light entertainment dilutes the 
quality and destroys the balance of the total program content available 
to Canadian television viewers. Steps should be taken to create a better 
overall program balance—not excluding American programs of light 
entertainment, and certainly not merely replacing them by a similar type 
of Canadian program that would be indistinguishable from the American 
variety and possibly inferior in quality. What is needed is a better pro- 
gram balance in the total programs available to Canadian viewers. 


Canadian Reality 


To what extent have broadcasters helped to arouse the Canadian public 
to Canadian reality? We had evidence from both public and private 
broadcasters that they are far from satisfied with the way they have 
met the requirement to provide a broadcasting service that is ‘basically 
Canadian in content and character’. 

The CBC has, in this area as indeed in most broadcasting areas, the 
primary role and the greater responsibility. It has the physical facilities 
to transmit programs dealing with Canadian problems all across Can- 
ada. It employs skilled producers, writers, artists, and others to 
explain and depict each of the two national cultures to the other. It re- 
ceives very large sums of public money for the express purpose of pro- 
viding ‘a national program service’. 

Network programs in the English language are produced mainly im 
Toronto, and French network programs almost entirely in Montreal. 
Some local production is also being done, but we are not convinced that 
local programs are being exchanged between regions as often as they 
should be. We are not only losing an opportunity to educate Canadians 
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about their own country; we are also missing an opportunity to reduce 
the total cost of programming. 

The CBC has made an outstanding contribution to the develop- 
ment of Canadian culture both in French and in English. It can 
be said that the more the CBC contributes to the development of the 
two cultures, the more it will accentuate their characteristics and the 
more they will tend to differ from one another. There is nothing wrong 
with that; on the contrary, we must rejoice and believe that such a 
distinction can only enrich the Canadian society. 

There is of course a danger that each culture may isolate itself from 
the other. We can say that, up to now, the CBC has not avoided this 
danger; some exchanges and joint productions between the French and 
the English networks have been tried, but they were very timid and 
their success has been questionable. In fact, each of the two networks 
seems more interested in producing outside broadcasts in foreign coun- 
tries than in studying what is going on in Canada across the cultural 
and language frontier. 

We believe the CBC has failed, and is failing today, to discharge ade- 
quately its duties to foster understanding between the two main cultural 
groups in this country. With rare exceptions, it does not produce pro- 
grams that would assist English-speaking Canadians to understand the 
attitudes and aspirations of French Canada. Equally the CBC has failed 
to convey to French Canadians the doubts, uncertainties, ignorance, and 
good will of English Canadians concerning the ‘French Fact’. The CBC 
has itself made the following statement about its programming per- 
formance: 

“The present schedules do not permit an adequate amount of inter-communication 
between French and English-speaking Canadians; an adequate reflection of the 
diversified pattern of life, ideas and opinions from the various regions of Canada; 
an adequate development and utilization of Canadian writing and performing 
talents; or a proper diversification of foreign television entertainment.’* 

___ It is perhaps fruitless to try to analyse the reasons for this failure now. 
Senior officials of the CBC admitted frankly that too little has been 
done by the Corporation in the fields of biculturalism and bilingualism 
and suggested various reasons for this failure. It was said that pro- 
grams dealing with bicultural relations which might be possible to- 
day would have been unacceptable to the viewing or listening audi- 
ence five, or even three, years ago; this is no valid excuse, unless the 
criterion of CBC programming is merely to give its individual publics 
what they think they want. 


*“Programming in the Public Interest—CBC Television’ —CBC—12 February 1965. 
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It was also said that CBC creative staff—producers, writers, artists 
and others—are a microcosm of Canada, and necessarily reflect the dif- 
ferent milicux from which they come. This is no doubt true, but if it is not 
possible to have an interchange of ideas and understandings between 
the creative people of the two cultures employed by the CBC, there is 
little hope that it can be achieved by the general and less homogeneous 
mass of Canadians. To accept this as an excuse is to accept defeat for the 
idea of a country united by a real understanding between French-speak- 
ing and English-speaking Canadians. 

Finally, it was argued that lack of money had prevented the CBC 
from doing much to bring the two cultures closer together. Certainly 
this is no excuse at all. The total revenues of the CBC have steadily in- 
creased in recent years. There have been many claims upon them and 
it was a task of management to establish priorities. A relatively low 
priority was given to expenditure to develop an interchange between 
the two cultures. We think it should have had a very high priority. 

Private broadcasters also have a duty to perform in the development 
of a truly Canadian consciousness. They could have done much more 
than they have, both individually and collectively, in this basic task of 
Canadian broadcasting. Speaking of the contributions of Canadian pri- 
vate broadcasters, Mr Don Jamieson, President of the Canadian Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters, had this to say in October, 1964: 


“The first of these is by providing a means through which Canadians can talk to 
other Canadians, on a continuing basis back and forth across this huge country. 
There is no more useful medium for this purpose than broadcasting. I believe it 
is possible to achieve the original goal of the founders of broadcasting by doing 
a good job of reflecting Canada to itself. In this way, I am convinced, much of 
the present misunderstanding amongst Canadians could be eliminated. It’s true that 
something along these lines is being done today through news and information 
programs, but there are not nearly enough such programs and not nearly enough 
of our imaginative and creative resources are being brought to bear on this exciting 
and ultimately rewarding task. I repeat that the gulf which continues to exist be- 
tween so many of us in this country is the most obvious indication of our past 
failures in this regard.” 


We have not been able to discover, since Mr Jamieson’s speech, evi- 


dence of any substantial effort on the part of the private television 
stations to remedy those ‘past failures’. 


Canadian Talent 


To what degree have broadcasters helped Canadians, and Canadian 
artists in particular, to express themselves? This question involves the 
extent to which broadcasters have developed, encouraged, and used 
Canadian artists, writers, musicians and other talented people. Although 
this part of our report is dealing with Canadian television programming, 
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we shall discuss the use of Canadian talent in both radio and television, 
for the problem is common to both media and should be seen as a whole. 

Admitting that we have, and should continue to have, a substantial 
proportion of programs from American and other foreign sources in 
our schedules, there must be a sufficient production of Canadian pro- 
grams if our broadcasting service is to be ‘basically Canadian in content 
and character’. There must be an adequate volume of Canadian produc- 
tion if artists and creators are to achieve a high level of quality in the 
programs they produce. They cannot make programs of high quality or 
meet the varying tastes of Canadian audiences if their volume of produc- 
tion is held to a bare minimum. 

The requirement of a reasonable amount of Canadian programs in 
our broadcasting service is not primarily a device for creating work for 
Canadian artists, although there is nothing wrong with using a national 
policy to increase employment and develop our creative talents. The 
real basis for insisting that our broadcasting service should be ‘basically 
Canadian in content and character’ is that Canadians have or should 
have something to say to each other, and the powerful communications- 
media of radio and television should be used to say it. 

There is such a thing as a Canadian viewpoint. In public affairs, 
Canadians do not interpret events in the same way as Americans, 
Britons, or Frenchmen. But these differences in interpretation do not 
exist only in public affairs. Even for a musical work, production on the 
CBC French network differs from that on the English network, reflecting 
the differences between producers and artists of the two cultures. A play 
produced in Vancouver will be different from the same play produced 
in Halifax. These national and regional differences should be expressed 
on radio and television, even if they are not typically Canadian, and 
even if the opinions expressed or the methods of expression are not 
better or more valid than those of others. It is not simply a matter of 
opposing Canadian reality to American reality; it is rather the positive 
need to build up the cultural wealth of Canada. We believe that if 
Canadian artists and creators have greater opportunity to express them- 
selves in all fields, a new dynamism and vitality in Canadian broadcast- 
ing will result to the benefit of Canadian society as a whole. 

To what extent are the services of Canadian artists and creators now 
used in our broadcasting system? We received briefs from several unions 
of Canadian artists and production personnel. It is noteworthy that 
those briefs were not mainly concerned with the personal or collective 
interests of the artists; their first preoccupation was the Canadian broad- 
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casting system and the problems of both the CBC and the private 
stations. This was a welcome surprise, for it is no part of our duty to 
arbitrate labour relations between broadcasters and unions, or to deter- 
mine whether Canadian artists are well treated or well paid. It is our 
business to assess the nature and quality of programming as a whole, 
to find the causes for its deficiencies, and to recommend solutions. 

Admittedly, unlimited budgets will not necessarily produce good 
programs, and programs of originality and excellence can often be 
produced at relatively low cost, but the amount of money allocated to 
artists, creators, interpreters, and talent generally, is the major de- 
terminant of quality in program production. Our financial consultants 
provided us with an analysis of expenditures by the CBC and by private 
stations, which showed the amounts devoted to artists and other talent 
fees. This item does not, of course, indicate the total amounts spent on 
creative talent, as some artists are salaried employees. But many of these 
permanent employees have other duties, and most of the creative person- 
nel work under contract, that is to say for a fee and not for a salary. 

The amounts shown in the analysis for artists’ and other talent fees, 
and especially the trend of these amounts, indicate an alarming situ- 
ation. If we look at these figures in relation to the stations’ gross 
income, whether CBC or private, if we study them individually for 
each station, if we study the evolution of the budgets over a number 
of years, if we compare the artists’ budget to other budgets, we always 
conclude the same thing; broadcasters are steadily reducing the share of 
money devoted to creation and interpretation in Canadian broadcasting. 
The full details appear in the report of the financial consultants in 
Appendix A, from which we have extracted the tables that follow. 

Table 2.8 gives a composite picture of certain items of expense for 
229 privately owned radio stations. 


Table 2.8—TOTAL OPERATING REVENUE AND SELECTED ITEMS 
OF EXPENSE — RADIO 


1961 1962 1963 
$000 % $000 % $000 % 
Total Operating Revenue .......... 49,414 100 53,578 100 58,212 100 
Salantesine:  WaAteS meer ence 21,757 44.0 22,953 42.8 25,289 “43a 
State BenciitS eae eens ae 843 Ae, 631 12, fo2 12 
Artists and other Talent Fees .. 1,941 3.9 DMN Sy2 4.0 1,863 32 
Advertising, Promotion and 
pray clue Moma cktn tenet ashy. 3,409 6.9 3,781 el 4,142 Tell 


Net Income (loss) before Tax .. 3,664 7.4 4,744 8.9 5,205 8.9 
Mead Sain lie RD ewe Lue Sink Oy Se ei eS a a See 
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It will be seen that artists’ fees totalled $1,940,000 in 1961 and 
$1,863,000 in 1963, or about 4% and 3% of gross revenues respec- 
tively. In 1963, private radio stations Spent over twice as much on ad- 
vertising, promotion and travel as on Canadian talent. These figures are 
a disgrace. The $1,863,000 spent by 229 stations on ‘artists and other 
talent fees’ in 1963 represents an average of $8,135 a year, $156 a 
week, or $22.29 a day. We ask ourselves how many Canadian writers, 
producers, and musicians a station can hire for $22.29. We try to 
imagine what sort of program, even at the rate of one program a day, 
a station can produce for $22.29. 

We are familiar with the plea of the small stations that there is little 
local talent to employ, even if they could afford to do so. We are not 
impressed by this argument; nearly all Canadian communities have 
some professional talent available. Moreover, private stations could 
certainly pool their resources to produce programs using Canadian 
talent. We acknowledge that a start has been made in this direction 
through the Exchange Service of the Canadian Association of Broad- 
casters. But we are convinced that a much more substantial cooperative 
effort could and should be organized by the private radio stations, 

Table 2.9 gives a composite picture of selected items of expense for 
61 privately owned television stations. \ 


fable 2.9—TOTAL OPERATING REVENUE AND SELECTED ITEMS 
OF EXPENSE — TELEVISION 


1961 1962 1963 
$000 % $000 % $000 % 

Total Operating Revenue ._. 37,736 100.0 47,561 100.0 52,979 100.0 
Salaries & Wages ............... 14,797 39.2 16,820 35.4 17,363 32.8 
piall Benefits |.......................... 477 1.3 548 12 586 1.1 
Artists and other Talent fees MOUS 6.0 2097 S)5) 2,435 4.6 
Advertising, Promotion and 

UTS | alae Oe CR ee 1,935 Sei 1,928 4.1 2,093 4.0 


Net Income (loss) before Tax (3,023) 8.0 1,385 2.9 4,912 Oh) 


It will be seen that artists’ fees totalled $2,275,000 in 1961, $2,597,000 in 
1962, and $2,435,000 in 1963. Thus there was a slight increase followed 
by a slight decrease while revenues steadily increased, and the percentage 
devoted to artists’ and other talent fees declined equally steadily from 
6% in 1961, to 5.4% in 1962, and to 4.6% in 1963. It is worth noting 
that, out of the 1963 total of $2.4 millions, more than 30% was paid by 
one French-language private station—-CFTM (Montreai). 
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Our financial consultants also gave us figures for the CTV network 
and its eight affiliated stations. In 1961 the total spent on artists’ and 
talent fees was $1,067,000, about 9% of gross revenue, but in 1963 
the total was only $662,000, or about 34% of gross revenue—a 30% 
reduction. 

The amount that a private television station should spend, or can 
afford to spend, on Canadian talent may be debatable but the figures 
speak for themselves. In 1963, 61 private television stations spent 
$2,435,000 on ‘artists and other talent fees——an average of less than 
$40,000 a year, $770 a week, or $110 a day. Again we ask, how many 
writers, producers, actors, and musicians can be hired for $110? With 
the higher costs of television, what kind of program, even at the rate 
of one a day, can be produced for $110? Not only are the absolute 
amounts deplorably low, but the percentage of gross revenue devoted 
to hiring Canadian talent declined steadily over the last three years 
while the financial position of the private television stations substan- 
tially improved. 

A distinction should be drawn between the use of Canadian talent by 
French and English radio and television stations as shown in Table 2.10. 


Table 2.10—PRIVATE STATIONS 


Artist Fees Stations Average 


$ $ 

Re iOS es Yi Shea ees French 1961 816,000 49 16,653 
1962 927 ,000 50 18,540 

1963 799 ,000 49 16,306 

English 1961 1,125,000 153 Jp 355 

1962 1,225,000 168 7,291 

1963 1,064,000 180 5,911 

MeleviSlOM we eecce ee ceo French 1961 486 ,000 10 48 ,600 
1962 972,000 11 88,363 

1963 1,071,000 11 97,363 

English 1961 1,789,000 45 40,000 

1962 1,625,000 48 33,854 

1963 1,364,000 50 27,280 


It may be that the relatively better record of French radio and television 
stations was more a matter of necessity than deliberate policy, because of 
the greater availability of imported programs in the English language. 
But whatever the cause, the record of the French stations is better. Not 
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only are the average amounts paid for talent higher, but they have been 
maintained for radio and have steadily increased for television while 
the English stations’ averages declined for both. In 1963, on the average, 
the French-language stations spent 2.8 times in radio, and 3.6 times in 
television, what their English-language counterparts Spent on artists’ fees. 

It seems clear that in private television the budget for talent was the 
easiest place to economize to recoup the losses incurred by new stations 
in their first years of operation. At the beginning, they may have tried 
to abide by the promises they made when they applied for licences, but 
when revenues were smaller than expected, expenditures were reduced 
and the talent budget was the first to feel the axe. 

The meagreness of the talent budget is, in large part, the reason 
for poor and mediocre programming on the private stations. It is not sur- 
prising to see the trivial programming, and the improvisation of many 
programs, when they are produced with meagre budgets. How can 
it be otherwise when always the same few artists are asked to fill pro- 
grams with nothing, or with stretched and dried tricks? Nevertheless 
it was by promising to produce programs using much Canadian talent 
that most private stations obtained their licences. 

The experience of the past five years must awaken us to reality. It 
is true that it costs a lot of money to open a new television station, and 
in the first years of operation most private stations show a deficit. We 
know now that we must be watchful for whimsical or fabulous prom- 
ises. We also know that private stations can easily cut the item ‘artists’ 
when spending has to be reduced. 

We do not think that it should be for the control agency to establish 
the amount of money or the minimum percentage of revenue that each 
private station should pay for talent. However, we believe that the 
broadcasting authority should, in the future, insist that applicants make 
promises that are realistic and comply with the Canadian content regu- 
lations, and that the fulfilment of these promises should be made a 
condition of the licences granted. We develop this proposal in greater 
detail in Chapter 5. 

The CBC has a better record (Table 2.11) in the use of Canadian 
talent than the private broadcasters, but has a special responsibility in 
this regard because of its experience, its means, and its mandate. The 
CBC has always been a very valuable instrument in the development of 
the Canadian artistic world. Its programming is more varied and bolder 
than that of the private stations. It appeals much more to Canadian 
creators, composers, and actors than do the private stations. 
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Table 2.1I—CBC—EXPENDITURE AND TALENT FEES 


Artists’ and 
Other Talent 
Total Fees Proportion 
$(000) $(000) % 
Radigyacin kee e tute teeeenee 1961 21,061 4,355 20.6 
1962 24,405 4,437 20.9 
1963 225991 4,457 19.4 
TeheVISION co. beets ae ono orton 1961 77,078 10,079 13.0 fx: 
1962 78,965 95125 147 
1963 83,735 9,280 11.0 


Source: DBS. 


The total CBC payments for Canadian talent in 1963 were over three 
times the payments made by all the private stations combined, although 
its total income was slightly less. However, it is distressing to note that 
payments for talent by the CBC dropped by $700,000 between 1961 and 
1963, and there is nothing to suggest that this reduction was offset by 
an increase in Canadian programs purchased by CBC from private pro- 
ducers. 

Between 1959 and 1964, total CBC expenditures rose from $90.8 
to $111.3 million, an increase of 22%; salaries and wages rose from 
$31,938,000 to $47,887,000, an increase of more than 50%, al- 
though the number of employees rose by only 11% from 7,051 to 7,861. 
In the same period, payments to artists and other talent increased 
by only 7.3%, and in Montreal and Toronto, where 80% of the talent 
budget is spent, there was virtually no increase at all. Since there was a 
concurrent increase in the scales of fees, the only possible conclusion is 
that the number of engagements decreased. 

Apparently financial stringency produces the same result in the 
CBC as with private broadcasters; the easiest place to cut is in the em- 
ployment of creative talent. This is a question of priorities. We do not 
suggest that talent budgets be limitless; however we do suggest that this 
should be one of the last parts of the budget to be cut. It seems that 
this policy has not been followed by the CBC during the last five years. 

It is worth noting that almost all the meagre increase in talent fees 
paid by the CBC arose in the regional production centres, not in To- 
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| ronto and Montreal. This might suggest that there has been some de- 

centralization of program production, as recommended by the 1957 
Royal Commission. Nonetheless, CBC figures show that excluding news 
and ‘specials’, 73% of the programs delivered to the English network in 
1964-65 originated in Toronto and Montreal. For the French network, 
on the same basis, over 95% Originated in Montreal. 

It is odd to note, for example, that despite the excellent reputation 
achieved by the Manitoba Theatre Centre in recent years, CBWT 
(Winnipeg) contributed no drama to the English network. Out of 

_ 2,107 hours of French network broadcasting, only 99 Originated outside 
Montreal, and of these 54 were devoted to ‘Children’s and Educational’ 
programs. These figures, which support the opinions of many people 

we talked to, convince us that the regional production centres are 

_ hot getting a fair shake of the dice when programs are being selected 

for network showing, and that their capacity to produce excellent 
programs is too often underrated by those responsible for network 

_ programming. 


Canadian Content Regulations 


Television production is expensive, and Canadian broadcasters can 
acquire rights to American programs at a fraction of the cost of produc- 
ing similar programs themselves. It is estimated that the cost of an 
_American program to a Canadian station is generally no more than 
5% to 8% of the cost of production. Left to operate freely, economic 
factors would quickly tend to make Canadian private television sta- 
tions mere extensions of the American networks. 

To ensure a broadcasting service that is ‘basically Canadian in con- 
tent and character’, and to promote and insure “the greater use of Cana- 
dian talent by broadcasting stations” (Broadcasting Act, section 11), 

the Board of Broadcast Governors has found it necessary to promul- 

gate a regulation concerning the Canadian content of television pro- 
grams: at least 55% (45% between June 21st and September 30th, 
| 1962, 1963, and 1964, but not in 1965) of all broadcasting time must 
be reserved for programs basically Canadian in content and inspiration. 
There is no Canadian content regulation for radio, and the BBG con- 
‘Siders it difficult to make generally applicable rules. Section 12 of the 
Radio-AM Regulations is more a guide than a regulation, which it is 
hoped will maintain and even expand the Canadian content of private 
Tadio. 
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Regarding the television regulation, the BBG toid us in a letter dated 
December 11th, 1964, that: 


“The general policy implied by the wording of the Act has been affirmed and 
re-affirmed over the years by prior legislation, Royal Commissions, Parliamentary 
Committees, many national organizations and a host of individuals.” (In addition 
the Board) “believes that the policy has the continuing support of Canadians 
generally, and has found itself in sympathy with the policy and has had no 
hesitation in implementing it.” 


This does not mean that the BBG is entirely satisfied with the system 

as it exists. Dr Andrew Stewart, Chairman of the Board, wrote to us: 
“The specific reasons for the present regulations are that, the defects of the 
quota system notwithstanding, the Board has not found it possible to conceive 
any alternative device which appears to them preferable. The Board has noted 


that the quota system is widely, if not universally, used in countries which seek 
to direct broadcasting to serve national purposes.” 


These regulations have taken up much of the time and attention of the 
BBG. It issued its first Radio (TV) Broadcasting Regulations on No- 
vember 12th, 1959 and has amended the provisions governing Ca- 
nadian content seven times thereafter. These regulations are built around 
three basic elements—the percentage or level of content, the period 
over which the level is calculated, and the categories of programs. The 
regulations are not simple and easy to operate; the Board has spent 
much time interpreting them and assisting the private stations to comply 
with them. It has not applied them rigidly. At the outset the BBG had 
in mind a steady increase in Canadian content in order to reach the 
stipulated amount in about three years by 1962. Some warnings were 
then given, but only recently has the BBG taken enforcement action. 
Four stations were prosecuted, and each was fined the ridiculous amount 
of twenty-five dollars. No licence has been suspended for non-com- 
pliance with the Canadian content regulations, but the Board has recently 
taken advantage of the expiry of licences to be somewhat more stringent. 
It has said it will review each station’s performance on the application 
for renewal, and is prepared to extend licences for a probation period 
only. 

In fact, the application of the regulations has provoked many 
practical difficulties. The level of content and the period over which it 
is calculated are inseparably related. In July 1964, Section 6 was 
amended to provide for the calculation of the 55% Canadian content 
requirement over a calendar quarter instead of monthly. This change 
has been well received by the CBC and the private broadcasters, and 
introduced some desirable flexibility in the computation. In 1962, 
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1963, and 1964 (but not in 1965), the Board reduced the minimum to 
45% in the summer months; the 40% prime evening time requirement 
was waived in 1962 and 1963. The 40% minimum Canadian content 
required between 6 pm and midnight obviously lowers the 55% rule but 
probably prevents a more serious dilution in the evenings. Without it, 
broadcasters could concentrate Canadian programs in the rest of the day 
and reduce them even more in the prime evening hours. 

The true Canadian content was reduced when the BBG gave a Cana- 

dian content classification to programs of wide general interest such 
as the coverage of President Kennedy’s and Sir Winston Churchill’s 
funerals and the World Series. This has caused some criticism and has 
certainly introduced an artificial note into the regulation. 
__ Religious and educational programs made outside Canada have been 
_a problem. The BBG, after several hearings, agreed to give a Canadian 
_ content classification for programs produced by the National Educa- 
| tional Television system of the United States, to the Metropolitan 
_ Educational Television Association and CFTO-TV (Toronto), and to 
_ the Thomas More Institute in Montreal for sponsorship on CFCF-TV. 
_ However, the BBG has denied a Canadian content classification to 
religious programs made outside Canada, but it has been suggested 
that United Nations’ broadcasts, and those of its agencies, might receive 
Canadian content classification because of their interest to Canadians. 

Another problem has been the question of film inserts in live 
Studio productions. In circular letter No. 33, the Board tried to 
Set standards in this respect. Because of a good deal of confusion in 
this section, and because it was in fact practically impossible to ad- 
‘minister, the Board rescinded its directives in this respect in October 
1962. 

Another special exception deals with programs from the Common- 
‘wealth and French countries. The Board decided to reciprocate the 
special treatment given to Canadian productions in Britain by award- 
ing Commonwealth programs a 100% Canadian content classification 
‘up to a maximum of 90 hours in a calendar quarter. For programs 
‘produced outside Canada in French-language countries, half the time 
‘is awarded a Canadian content classification. Finally, a 25% clas- 
‘Sification is given to programs from these two areas that are dubbed 
in English or French. The difference between Commonwealth and 
French-language countries is based on a reciprocal agreement between 
Britain and Canada; there is no similar arrangement with France. 
Section 6(5) dealing with these exceptions is a source of controversy and 
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ridicule for the Board. Practically, this leads to situations such as 
the one where ‘Thierry la Fronde’ and ‘Danger Man’ dubbed in English 
and French respectively, are given different classifications. The effect 
is that ‘Thierry la Fronde’, which is dubbed in English in Toronto, has 
a lower Canadian content than ‘Danger Man’, which is dubbed in French 
in France. Another practical result is that it is cheaper for a station 
to broadcast a program from the Commonwealth dubbed in French, for 
example ‘Le Saint’, than to program a production of the National Film 
Board, since ‘Le Saint’ also has the advantage of 100% Canadian con- 
tent classification. 

Another source of difficulty has been Section 6(4)(h) of the Reg- 
ulations, which deals essentially with co-productions. This is a touchy 
subject, because in the words of the Board, “in according Canadian 
content classification, the Board does not apply a fixed formula, but 
requires that an appropriate balance of elements be maintained in the 
production of programs or materials concerned”*. However touchy, 
this provision does not seem to have created too many problems, and 
the Board has used it to encourage co-productions with Canadians 
while, at the same time, gradually increasing the requirement for Cana- 
dian participation. 

We received many representations on this subject. Most expressed 
support for some kind of regulation of the Canadian content of pro- 
grams; the present system was felt to be not very logical but better than 
nothing. There was strong support for more strict enforcement of the 
policy rather than less. The CBC sees advantages in the objective per- 
centage test in the present regulations, but regards program quality as 
beyond the reach of law; on balance, the CBC agrees with the general 
concept of the regulations. 

Private broadcasters have found it hard to live within the limits set 
by the regulations, and most of the amendments to the regulations 
since 1959 have resulted from their representations. Their experience 
with the regulations was greatly influenced by the difficulties they 
encountered in starting their operations amidst financial, commercial, 
and administrative problems. Private broadcasters complain about the 
fact that the regulations make the same demands on both the public 
and private sectors. They feel that, like all other regulations of general 
application, the Canadian content requirement places a greater re- 
sponsibility on some kinds of stations than others. They say their 


*BBG, Notes for Guidance, July 1, 1960. 
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experience suggests that circumstances will ensure a substantial per- 
centage of Canadian content on all stations, even without a specific reg- 
ulation; that trends in programming, such as the growing popularity 
of news, information, and public affairs programs, will make it easier 
to increase Canadian content. Finally, several broadcasters join many 
others in expressing the opinion that, whether we like it or not, the 
regulations aim only at quantity, not at quality. 

Producers, authors, and performers have said almost unanimously 
that they are not only in favour of some kind of regulation of Canadian 
content, but feel that the present regulations are not sufficient, that 
they permit flagrant abuses which defeat the purpose of the regulations, 
and that they have failed to develop and encourage the employment of 
Canadian talent. They argue that the regulations are based on a false 
premise, in the sense that it is not the Canadian content that should be 
regulated but rather the foreign content. They claim that the 55% level 
is illusory, because the regulations officially recognize a lowering of the 
level to 40% during the prime evening hours between 6.00 pm and 
midnight, and because Canadian programs are made up mainly of 
quizzes and the like. They claim that the regulations will become mean- 
ingful only when they are applied by categories of programs instead of 
globally. Some of them are particularly bitter about the 100% or 50% 
Canadian content classification given to programs from Britain and 
France. 

There is obviously some validity in many of these criticisms of the 
present situation. Compliance with the Canadian content regulations 
should clearly not depend, for example, on the number of foreign state 
funerals or major sporting events that happen to fall within a particular 
period. The plain fact of the matter is that Canadian content cannot be 
measured in terms of strict adherence to the letter of the law, for 
there is bad Canadian content as well as good Canadian content. A 
half-hour program of excellent quality may cost far more than several 
hours of quiz-shows and the like, and will undoubtedly be worth more 
in this context, but will still only be chalked up as half an hour of 
Canadian content. We believe that, taking all these factors into account, 
enforcement of Canadian content by universally applicable regulations 
is impractical. The individual capacity of each broadcaster should be 
reviewed from every angle at the time the licence is issued, and appro- 
priate requirements for Canadian content should be made a contractual 
engagement as a condition of the licence itself. This principle is set out 
more precisely in the recommendations at the end of this chapter. 
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RADIO PROGRAMMING 


Our comments on radio programming will be briefer than on television, 
partly because we have already discussed the complicated subject of the 
use of Canadian talent by radio broadcasters in an earlier section. This 
does not mean that we believe radio is any less important. 

The amount of money required for radio is less than that required 
for television and its influence per dollar of expenditure is great. We 
deplore the fact that television has captured the attention of the public 
and of public bodies so far as to inhibit a proper attention to radio. 

With the appearance of television, it was thought for a time that 
radio would decline, if not completely disappear. But, after a certain 
period of crisis, radio readjusted and its physical growth continued. 
The number of radio stations in Canada increased from 156 in 1956, 
to 321 in April 1965. The increase in the number of receiving sets 
is still more striking. In 1950, there were 4,000,000 sets in homes 
across Canada and 500,000 in cars. In 1965 these figures became 
7,800,000 and 2,600,000 respectively, not taking into consideration the 
large number of portable transistor sets. Radio is certainly not disap- 
pearing as a communication medium because of television competition. 

While radio in Canada continued to grow physically, there were 
changes in its program content and in the listening habits of its 
audience. Under the competition of television, radio almost completely 
abandoned some types of program for which television was more 
suitable. As Professor McLuhan has said— 

“One of the many effects of television on radio has been to shift radio from an 


entertainment medium into a kind of nervous information system. News bulletins, 
time signals, traffic data and, above all, weather reports serve to enhance the 
native power of radio to involve people in one another”.’ 

“With TV accepting the central network burden derived from our centralized 
industrial organization, radio was free to diversify and to begin a regional and 
local community service, that it had not known, even in the earliest days of the 
radio ‘hams’. Since TV, radio has turned to the individual needs of people at 
different times of the day, a fact that goes with the multiplicity of receiving sets 
in bedrooms, bathrooms, kitchens, cars and now in pockets. Different programs 
are provided for those engaged in diverse activities. Radio, once a form of group 
listening that emptied churches, has reverted to private and individual uses since 

2 


TV. The teenager withdraws from the TV group to his private radio”. F 


Radio has become more mobile, more related to local happenings, and 
more heavily concentrated on music, mainly of a light popular kind 
providing a background of amorphous sound. The highest audience 


1Op. cit. p. 298. 
2Op. cit. p. 306. 
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rating for radio is now in the morning. A recent survey in fifteen metro- 
politan areas shows that almost 40% of all home radio sets are in use 
between 9 am and noon. After television programs begin, the use of 
home radio sets drops to 23% in mid-afternoon and continues to fall 
until in the period between 9 pm and midnight, fewer than 10% of sets 
are on. These statistics do not include the use of portable transistor sets 
and radios in cars. 

The figures definitely indicate very substantial Canadian audiences 
for radio. If the 40% utilization rate of home radios is applied to all 
radio sets, and assuming only one listener for each set, it means that 
over 4 million Canadians are listening to radio in the morning hours. 
Even the 10% utilization rate in the evening indicates an audience of 
well over a million, which means that there is a substantial specialized 
audience for evening radio. 

We discussed the present and future problems of radio with many 
officials of the CBC and of the private broadcasters. They are conscious 
of the important adjustments that radio has had to make since the advent 
of television. They admit the necessity for greater mobility, more speed 
in collecting and transmitting information, a better adjustment to the 
audiences which vary throughout the day. They realize that radio has 
many changes yet to make. 


Private Radio Stations 


We did not attempt a complete survey of the programming of some 280 
private radio stations in Canada, but we have enough evidence to 
permit some general conclusions. It must be said at once that private 
radio has adjusted extensively to the advent of television—probably 
better than the CBC. The private radio stations concentrate on events 
of local interest. Many of them have developed speedy information 
services. They often develop a dynamic pace which may at times seem 
over-excited and excessive. They are in close contact with their public, 
using telephone communications extensively, and this too occasionally 
becomes excessive and goes beyond the limits of common sense and 
good taste. Finally a few stations—particularly those that broadcast in 
French—have made appreciable efforts to use the services of Cana- 
dian artists. 

One worthwhile initiative in private radio deserves mention. This is 
the program exchange system initiated by the Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters, in which more than 140 stations participate. These 
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stations pool programs, which are available to members at practically 
no cost other than that of supplying recording tapes. This system was 
inaugurated in 1962, and by 1964 more than 2,100 program hours 
were exchanged. Not only does this promote Canadian program distri- 
bution, it also encourages the occasional distribution of high-quality 
foreign programs. This system is far from having fully reached the 
CAB objectives which are: (1) to insure a larger distribution of Cana- 
dian programs; (2) to promote the development of Canadian artists and 
creators; and (3) to help the stations develop new kinds of program. 
However it is surely a step in the right direction, and we hope it con- 
tinues to develop and even embark on new forms of program coopera- 
tion between the private radio stations. 

Having recognized the considerable vitality shown by private radio 
stations in response to the development of television, we must neverthe- 
less conclude that they are far from attaining the objectives set by 
Section 10 of the Broadcasting Act. 

In many cases, radio has become a mere machine for playing record- 
ings of popular music with frequent interruptions to carry as much 
advertising as can be sold. This is particularly true for private stations 
not affiliated with the CBC. The regions served by one or a few stations 
are thus very far from receiving the “varied and comprehensive broad- 
casting service of a high standard” that is required by the Act. Even in 
the large urban centres, the granting of many AM licences has often led 
to a general lowering of quality and a decrease in variety. This has 
allowed some listeners to ask themselves whether it would not be better 
to be served by a single station that would have to answer to the dif- 
ferent needs of its audience, rather than by many stations that each 
broadcast only programs aimed at the largest audience. Furthermore in 
emphasizing local service, many stations have neglected to offer their 
audiences an outlook on Canadian and international reality. 

We have already deplored the failure of private English radio stations 
to make an appreciable contribution to the use of Canadian talent. In 
1963, 49 French-language stations spent $799,000 for artists’ fees, but 
180 English-language stations spent only $1,064,000 for this purpose 
—annual averages of $16,300 and $5,900 respectively. On the average 
the French-language private radio stations spent nearly three times as 
much as their English-language counterparts. These expenditures for 
Canadian talent represented only 7.3% and 2.4% respectively of the 
stations’ total revenues. These levels would not be significantly im- 
proved by adding the payments made for Canadian records or tapes, 
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since the vast majority of the records broadcast on private radio are 
of American origin. We do not believe that the level of use of Canadian 
talent by the private radio stations is high enough, or that the financial 
and intellectual means to raise it are lacking. 

Finally, some private radio stations appear to have believed that 
the attention given to television by the public and the Board of 
Broadcast Governors granted them some kind of immunity, and 
they clearly abused their privileges by broadcasts verging on defa- 
mation and vulgarity. We are happy to note that the BBG is now giving 
greater attention to radio. Certain recent decisions may have served 
notice on all stations that such excesses will not be tolerated and that 
standards of programming must be improved. 


Private FM Radio 


Frequency Modulation (FM) is a distinct technique for broadcasting 
radio signals, requiring a different type of transmitting equipment 
and receiving set, which generally provides a clearer and fuller reception 
of programs than AM. The FM technique has been known for twenty 
years, but only in the last five or six years when radio frequencies 
have become scarcer have broadcasters and the public shown much 
interest in it. The number of FM receiving’ sets is still relatively small 
and there are only 49 private FM stations in Canada, 11 of which are 
owned by AM stations affiliated with the CBC. 

With few, if any exceptions the BBG has granted FM radio licences 
to private broadcasters who already had an AM station, provided they 
supplied programs substantially different from those on the AM band. 
This policy was practical and probably inevitable, given the fact that the 
available FM audience is still too small to support an independent FM 
station. In this way the public has been given access to a somewhat 
wider variety and higher quality of radio programs than it would other- 
wise have had. However, two matters deserve particular attention. 

It is still too early to say whether FM radio can be maintained as a 
separate and distinct service, or whether it will become merely an alter- 
native means of transmitting radio signals, thus increasing the number of 
available frequencies. As long as FM licences are held only by broad- 
casters already holding an AM licence, it is fair to insist on maintaining 
a real difference in the two services. But we note an alarming tendency 
in the programming of some FM stations. After being licensed, they 
began by broadcasting programs generally different and higher in quality 
than on their AM stations, but soon FM standards were lowered and 
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commercial messages increased until the programming was virtually 
indistinguishable from AM. We believe that the public control agency 
must be vigilant to put a stop to the waste of airways when broadcasters 
are more in a hurry to make profits from both AM and FM stations 
than to serve the public. There should be no hesitation in cancelling 
licences of stations that fail to comply with their undertakings, or in 
refusing renewals. 

The second cause of concern is that present policy concentrates the 
use of FM frequencies in too few hands, and only in those whose main 
interest and profit comes from their AM stations. The acquisition of an 
FM station by a holder of an AM frequency permits him, if he chooses, 
to achieve a certain respectability on the FM station and use the AM 
station to provide unbalanced programming and the maximum amount 
of commercialism. We believe that the performance of a holder of 
both an FM and AM licence should not be judged on the combined pro- 
gramming of the two stations; each should be judged separately. More- 
over, as the time rapidly approaches when the number of FM sets in 
use will justify grant of FM licences to applicants who do not already 
hold AM licences, we urge that independent applicants be given 
preference, and that consideration be given by the Broadcasting Author- 
ity to the reduction of multiple frequency ownership. Even counting the 
FM frequencies, the total number of available radio frequencies for 
Canadian use is small enough, and the more hands they are in, the 
greater will be the variety and vitality of Canadian radio. 


CBC Radio Programming 


Radio has been the neglected child of the CBC during the last ten years. 
The advent of television and competition from private television stations 
have caused the CBC to turn most of its attention to the newer medium. 
The large sums of money needed for television and the public interest in 
the programming of this new technique have tended to make the admin- 
istrators forget radio. These facts are freely admitted by senior officers 
of the CBC. 

However it is not fair to suggest that nothing has been done. Cer- 
tain programming changes were made to answer the new needs of Cana- 
dian society and to compensate, especially on the English network, for 
the loss of certain American programs. Also, around 1961, a standard 
schedule was adopted on the English network to permit different 
regions of the country to receive network programs at appropriate hours 
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according to the different time zones. The service to the northern ter- 
ritories has been much improved during this period. But many problems 
remain unsolved. The CBC appears to be conscious of this and, during 
our inquiry, began an intensive study of its own on CBC radio services. 

One of the most important problems of CBC radio is the lack of 
precise definition of the ‘national service’ concept. The mandate to 
provide a national service is often restricted to the provision of pro- 
grams on the national radio network. The national network service is 
important and should be maintained, but with the changes brought 
about by television in the role and techniques of radio, the network 
service cannot in itself fully discharge the national service concept. 
Canadian radio, whether public or private, must have local and regional 
content if it is to meet the wishes and expectations of the public. Indeed 
a radio service cannot be truly national and vitally in touch with public 
needs unless it contains a substantial amount of programming of local 
or regional interest. It is no longer sufficient for the CBC to provide and 
distribute a common network service across Canada; it must be flexible 
enough to supply a varied program service in radio, taking account of 
different regional and local interests, and the special interests of minority 
groups. 

CBC commercial policy in radio has been confused and blurred in 
recent years. The CBC would like eventually to eliminate commercial 
revenues from its radio service, yet its mandate remains to seek some 
advertising revenue—both nationally and locally. Its commercial efforts 
have, not unnaturally, achieved only limited success. The French-lan- 
guage radio network and stations, serving a much smaller population, 
have produced for the CBC a greater commercial revenue than the 
English-language network and stations. The share of the CBC in total 
advertising revenue from radio has fallen from 6.5% in 1955 to 
3.9% in 1963-64. 

The CBC has increased the number of ‘repeats’ of musical pro- 
grams, plays, and public affairs programs, but this practice could be 
extended with advantage. With increased radio-listening in the mornings 
and afternoons, significant programs that may have been missed at the 
time of original broadcast can usefully be repeated days, months, or even 
years later at different hours. There seems to be no systematic and 
concentrated effort to facilitate program exchanges between local 
Stations, and we are convinced that not all the possibilities have been 
explored for program exchanges between the French and English net- 
works. 
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In the use of Canadian artists, the CBC has a better record than the 
private sector. In 1963 the CBC paid $4,457,000 for artists and other 
talent fees in radio, while 229 private radio stations paid a total of 
only $1,863,000. Since the indirect costs of radio are much lower than 
television, a higher proportion of the budget is allocated to artists’ and 
other talent fees. We believe that radio must remain an important 
instrument for the utilization of Canadian artists and the CBC must not 
diminish its patronage in the future. 

Experience seems to show that radio will remain superior to television 
for broadcasting music, and is a much more economical and flexible 
instrument for programs designed for minority audiences. In addition, 
radio is still more than holding its own in news and current affairs 
reports. In this connection, we believe that more attention should be 
given by the CBC to news and commentaries within Canada, particu- 
larly on the French radio network from predominantly English-speaking 
areas. As soon as possible, there should be a French-language and 
English-language correspondent at each of the main production centres 
from Newfoundland to British Columbia. This would allow both CBC 
networks in radio and television to collect and transmit news, informa- 
tion and commentaries from all parts of the country. 

The CBC has done much to provide a national radio service, but can 
do much more. Criticism of the adequacy of the national service is more 
applicable to the French network, which now serves most of the mari- 
time provinces, all of the province of Quebec, Ottawa, Toronto, northern 
Ontario, and parts of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The prob- 
lem of extending CBC French radio coverage is discussed in Chapter 3, 
but it is important to note that, at the present time, the French network 
has access to only a limited part of Canadian life. The French network 
is not really equipped to broadcast news, commentaries, or other kinds 
of programs from all parts of the country. Thus, for the French net- 
work, Vancouver or St John’s, Nfld, are almost as far away as Timbuktu. 


CBC—FM Radio 


At the present time, the FM radio service of the CBC comprises one 
French-language station in Montreal and four English-language stations, 
in Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, and Vancouver respectively. A new FM 
station is to be opened in Winnipeg in the near future. Until now, FM 
programming has been limited almost exclusively to recorded music 
and the only live programming has been news broadcasts. 
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The CBC states that it has a long-term plan to establish a French 
and English FM service in all the principal cities in Canada, but we have 
not had the opportunity to examine this plan. The CBC has also 
stated that ‘if resources are made available’, it would experiment in 
providing taped programs to private FM stations. We believe that this 
would be a happy initiative, and it does not appear that the cost would 
be great. In fact, the CBC could follow in this respect the practice 
established by the exchange program of the Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters. 

The CBC considers it too early to determine the future role of FM 
radio, and has not developed a precise policy for FM programming. 
Research shows that, at present, the listener regards FM radio as a 
quality music service intermingled with news and short commentaries. 
It is foreseen that, over the long term, the CBC may transfer some 
programs from AM to FM and vice versa, and that both services will 
use a certain amount of identical programs at different times. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In a sense, since we regard the provision of: good programming as the 
essential task of the Canadian broadcasting system, all the recommenda- 
tions in this report are recommendations on programming. 
Recommendations on other specific aspects of the broadcasting sys- 
tem are left to later chapters for detailed discussion, and only a few 
that have particular influence on programming need be mentioned 
briefly here. Obviously, the recommendations we make on financial pro- 
vision for the CBC will have a direct bearing on the programs the CBC 
can produce. So also our proposals for the future commercial activities 
of the CBC will affect not only the financial resources available for the 
production of programs but also the nature of the programs themselves. 
The powers and practices of the board or agency responsible for the 
control of the Canadian broadcasting system will have extensive influ- 
ence on the programming of both public and private broadcasters. Our 
proposals for the future public control of the broadcasting system need 
now be mentioned only in summary form. We advocate the creation of 
a public agency to be called the Canadian Broadcasting Authority, 
which should be entrusted by Parliament with the supervision, control, 
and direction of all broadcasting in Canada. Among its powers, it should 
be responsible for determining who should hold licences, and the terms 
and conditions applicable to the use of radio frequencies and television 
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channels by all Canadian broadcasters. The Authority should enact or 
continue existing regulations of the BBG that are of general application 
to prohibit certain broadcasting practices in programs which might 
endanger public order or offend against good taste, and also to impose 
limits on the number and length of advertising messages. In addition, 
we suggest that a system of individual program undertakings should be 
developed by the Authority, taking account of the differences in size, 
wealth, and location of Canadian radio and television stations. These 
undertakings should be based on declarations by the Authority of its 
programming objectives and, when approved, should become formal 
conditions of each licence and enforceable as such either by prosecution 
or suspension of the licence. The way in which any broadcaster has 
complied with the program-performance conditions of his licence should 
also be taken into account when the licence has expired and its realloca- 
tion is decided; while the legitimate claim of any licensee for continua- 
tion of his franchise should be considered, the Broadcasting Act should 
make it clear that no one has an automatic right to the ‘renewal’ of a 
licence. 

For the improvement of programming, we recommend that the 
Authority should be adequately staffed to be able to examine the con- 
siderable amount of information as to program performances already 
submitted to the BBG, and such additional reports from stations as to 
their performance that the Authority may require. Moreover, we urge 
that the Authority should stimulate research, concerning the radio and 
television public, its tastes, needs and interests, and the influence of 
these media on various segments of society. This need not 
involve the Authority in creating a large research department, as much 
of the work can be commissioned from outside experts; but the develop- 
ment of more extensive knowledge of the social implications of radio 
and television would assist the Authority in determining the perform- 
ance conditions of licences and guiding the improvement of program 
standards. 

As to the regulation of program standards, we admit at once that 
quality cannot be legislated. It is possible to prohibit programs that 
disturb public order or offend against good taste and morals, but there 
is no guarantee that programs complying with such regulations will 
achieve a high level of quality. Most of the artists and creators who 
discussed broadcasting with us stressed that the quality of programming 
is not only a question of money, and the improvement of quality does 
not depend wholly on an increase of program budgets. It is also a 
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matter of creating the conditions and the atmosphere in which creative 
talents can work, both with sufficient freedom over individual program 
production and with sufficient supervision and direction as to the general 
objectives and purposes of the broadcasting system. 

If the control agency cannot regulate quality, it can certainly 
stimulate initiatives to raise the program standards of Canadian broad- 
casting. In its direct supervision of the CBC, the Authority can define the 
objectives of the public broadcasting service and specify the general form 
and content of balanced programming by the CBC. For the private 
broadcasters it can similarly define objectives and encourage coopera- 
tion between private stations for the joint production of programs. 

We recommend that the Broadcasting Authority establish a system 
of annual awards for the best Canadian television and radio pro- 
ductions, similar to the Governor-General’s Awards for literature. This 
will not necessarily produce a sudden increase in the quality of 
Canadian programs but such an initiative, with substantial awards, 
could progressively acquire considerable prestige in broadcasting. These 
awards obviously should not only put the winning stations in the 
spotlight but also, and even more, the artists and other creative per- 
sonnel who contributed to these winning productions. It would probably 
be appropriate for some awards to be open to competition by all 
broadcasters, and for some to be offered within the public and private 
sectors separately. 

Beyond these general recommendations on programming, we have 
several specific proposals. 


Duration of the Broadcasting Day 


One of the most important factors that has contributed to the rapid 
increase in television costs has been the progressive lengthening of the 
broadcast day. We believe that the increase in the hours of television 
broadcasting may have already gone too far, and certainly should not 
be continued. 

It is argued that the Canadian pattern of broadcasting must follow 
that set by the American networks; that Canadian audiences will 
become attached to American stations within reach in the earlier hours 
of the day, and will thereafter be lost to Canadian stations. We do not 
believe that these arguments are valid, or that a population of 20 million 
people should be committed to engage in an impossible race with a 
population of 200 million people. Even today, American television 
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begins earlier than Canadian television, and if the former should provide 
service throughout the 24 hours of every day, there is no reason for us 
to do likewise. 

This is a question of ensuring the optimum use of available resources 
in television. When resources are spread too thinly over the hours of 
broadcasting, the quality of all programs suffers. Television programs 
now broadcast in the morning are often very low-cost shows, mainly 
old feature films that have encumbered the racks of distributors for 
years. We find that the size of the Canadian television audience before 
noon does not justify such programming and produces very little 
commercial revenue. It is not only a question of the efficient use of 
financial resources but, even more important, the efficient use of the 
limited resources of broadcasting time. There is a more important use that 
the morning television hours can be put to, namely school broadcasting. 
This is a growing need which we discuss in detail in Chapter 16. To meet 
this need, we think that the time-assets of the morning television hours 
should be reserved for school broadcasts on all Canadian stations. 

The size of the Canadian television audience before noon is very 
small. A survey made by the A. C. Nielsen Company of Canada 
Limited (Table 2.12) shows the national use of television in the 
months of January and July 1964. Between 9 am and 10 am, use 
in January was 7.1% and in July 3.8%; between 10 am and 11 am 
it was 10.7% and 6.5% respectively; and for the final hour before 
noon it was 16.3% and 9.4%. Admittedly the survey showed that 
set-usage was higher in Toronto, where American morning signals are 
available, than in Halifax where they are not; however since the 
audience in Toronto is shared by six stations, it is doubtful whether 
any individual station’s share justifies morning programming. 

In any event, we think that the dilution of program quality caused 
by using resources for morning programming should be ended, and 
the morning hours should be devoted to the more useful purpose of 
school broadcasting. We also believe that there is no justification for 
restricting CBC schedules and leaving the private stations free to broad- 
cast as they wish. The energies of private broadcasters should be con- 
centrated, individually and collectively, on improving program quality 
in the afternoons and especially in the peak viewing hours of the 
evenings, and the morning hours on private stations, as well as those on 
the CBC, will be needed to meet the demands of school broadcasting. 

This problem of restricting the hours of television broadcasting 
is not unique to Canada. It has been faced by a number of other 
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Table 2.12—NATIONAL LEVELS OF HOMES USING TELEVISION 
January 1964 - July 1964—7 Day Average 
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countries to ensure the optimum use of television resources, and 
these considerations apply equally to Canada, despite proximity to the 
United States. As an example, we have reproduced in Appendix D an 
excerpt from the British Postmaster-General’s directions concerning the 
maximum weekly hours of television broadcasting. 

We therefore recommend that the proposed Canadian Broadcasting 
Authority should prohibit television broadcasting in Canada in the 
morning hours before noon. Since families are more likely to be together 
during weekends, there could be some argument in favour of limiting 
this prohibition to the period from Monday to Friday inclusive of each 
week, although we would favour its application throughout the week. 
An exception should however be made to this rule in favour of school 
broadcasting, religious broadcasting, or for the broadcast of special 
events of national importance to be designated by the Broadcasting 
Authority. 


Regulation of Program Balance 


Television is and will remain, in large measure, an instrument of enter- 
tainment. However, we have no hesitation in concluding that light 
entertainment occupies an excessive share of the schedule in the peak- 
viewing hours and that it has caused serious program imbalance. That 
share is particularly high among private stations but the CBC is not 
immune to criticism either. The briefs submitted to us expressed general 
dissatisfaction with the preponderance of light entertainment in the 
evening television schedules. 

We believe that the private stations, as well as the CBC, have a 
duty to offer a type of programming answering the needs as well as 
the tastes of the various elements of the public that constitute their 
audience. There can be no question of confining the CBC to so-called 
serious programs and letting private broadcasters fill up their schedules 
with light entertainment. If we believe, as we do, in the unity of the 
Canadian broadcasting system, the responsibilities in this respect must 
be assumed by all broadcasters. We are moreover suspicious that private 
broadcasters have taken the easy way out in the field of programming. 
Thus, for instance, the expanding interest of the public for science and 
scientific developments does not seem to have been fully exploited. 

The recommendations we are making as to the powers of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Authority should facilitate a closer supervision of 
television programming. However, we recommend that the Authority 
should adopt regulations, or should enunciate a policy to be incor- 
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porated in the conditions of licences, requiring a minimum number of 
hours a week to be devoted by all stations, private as well as public, 
to public service broadcasting (information and education at large), 
between 6 and 11 in the evenings. 


Regulation of Canadian Content 


We described in some detail, earlier in this chapter, the regulations 
of the BBG concerning Canadian content of television programs, and 
some of the difficulties they have experienced. 

We support the policy expressed in the Broadcasting Act and 
in numerous investigations that Canadians should have “a broadcast- 
ing service of a high standard that is basically Canadian in content 
and character”. We believe this policy is in accord with the wishes of 
the great majority of the Canadian people. It is based not on a desire 
to exclude American and other foreign programs, but on the belief 
that Canadians have something to say to each other and that they 
should use the broadcasting media to say it. 

An adequate Canadian content in television programs is unlikely 
to be achieved by a Jaisser faire policy of minimum regulations, gov- 
erning advertising volume, morality, and the like. Economic forces in 
North America are such that any substantial amount of Canadian 
programs will not appear on television schedules unless room is reserved 
for them by regulation. The plea of private stations that they would 
produce better Canadian programs if they were allowed to concentrate 
the available money on fewer productions is not supported by the ex- 
perience in radio, for which there are no specific Canadian content 
requirements. 

We recommend that the principle of the present Canadian content 
regulations should be retained for the control of television of program- 
ming and progressively adapted and applied to radio programming. We 
believe that the volume of truly Canadian programming now demanded 
by the 55% requirement, with its numerous exceptions and artificial 
interpretations, is the minimum amount that should be demanded 
from all television stations, and that larger and more prosperous stations 
should do, and should be required to do, more. It is the volume of 
truly Canadian programs that matters, and we deceive ourselves in 
thinking that the present regulations with their special and numerous 
exceptions produce 55% of such programs. It may be that, if the present 
format of regulations is to be continued, they could be simplified by 
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eliminating such artificial rules as those applied to the World Series and 
other events of wide interest which could be exempted from both sides 
of the calculation. It would be better to state the true Canadian content, 
even if at present levels this is less than 55%. 

In our proposals concerning the licensing procedure of the Broad- 
casting Authority, we recommend the establishment of individual sta- 
tion standards of program performance, which are to be made a condi- 
tion of each station’s licence and enforceable as such. If this recom- 
mendation is adopted, the requirement for Canadian content should be 
specified in the declared policy of the Authority for the guidance of 
each station in preparing its program-performance proposal. The re- 
quirement could be spelt out in detail, indicating the amount of Cana- 
dian programming to be included in the prime hours, and in the different 
categories of programs. On the basis of this declaration of policy each 
station would then include in its proposals provision of the necessary 
amount of Canadian programming which, when approved by the 
Authority, would become a condition of its licence. In this event, the 
requirement of Canadian content would be stated in the Authority’s 
declaration of policy at the time of the formulation of station per- 
formance standards, and need not be continued as a general regulation. 
Enforcement of the Canadian content requirement would take the 
form, not of prosecution for breach of a regulation, but of prosecution 
or licence suspension for breach of a condition of the station’s licence. 

We believe the suggested establishment of standards of individual 
performance is possible and practical. For supervision of Canadian 
content, both as to quantity and quality, it is more flexible than any 
general regulation can be. The Authority can state its requirements in 
greater detail and adapt them to the situation of each station; it can 
require more from the wealthy metropolitan stations than from the less 
prosperous rural stations. It strikes at the real objective of achieving 
the appropriate performance by each individual station. It would be 
equally applicable to radio as to television. An incidental advantage 
would be the elimination of the present complicated and somewhat 
artificial general regulations concerning Canadian content. 

However, if it is decided that a system of individual station-per- 
formance standards should not be adopted, the requirement of Canadian 
content in television programming should be continued by general 
regulation as at present. The Authority might try to eliminate many of the 
complications and artificial rules that now exist, even by establishing 
a somewhat lower percentage than 55% to reflect the true Canadian 
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content of the present requirement. The Authority might classify tele- 
vision stations according to size and population served, competition 
and service by other stations, and other factors, to establish apropriate 
Canadian content requirements for each category. The period over 
which the Canadian content is to be calculated should, we think, remain 
three months or a calendar quarter as at present. The application of 
section 6(4) of the regulations, dealing with co-productions, should 
continue to be flexible but should become progressively more restrictive. 
Under section 6(5), the same treatment should be given to programs 
from Commonwealth and French-speaking countries whether they are 
in the original language or dubbed; otherwise this sub-section should be 
eliminated. Section 6(6) should be revised specifically to permit the 
use of educational broadcasts from foreign sources. 


Canadian Reality 


The regulation of Canadian content, however specific, cannot guaran- 
tee that Canadian broadcasting will give a true image of Canadian 
life. Apart from the volume of program imports, private radio and 
television stations, when they produce any Canadian programs, produce 
too few with other than a purely local or regional interest. There should 
be a large increase in the exchange of programs between stations in the 
various regions of Canada, in radio as well as in television, and between 
CBC stations as well as between private stations. Although there have 
been some such exchanges in the past, these have been quite insufficient, 
and a vigorous policy should be put into effect in this respect. 
, In the particular field of information and commentary, there has 
been far too little cross-programming between the various regions of 
Canada. This phenomenon is particularly obvious between French- 
speaking and English-speaking regions. Here, even the CBC is far 
from having fulfilled its mandate. The image of French-speaking Canada 
as presented to English-speaking Canada by the CBC, and vice versa, is 
at the present time totally inadequate. It is a sad judgment upon the 
CBC that it does not seem to have awakened to this situation before 
the general public became aware of it. But, here again, we wish to stress 
that this is also a duty which applies equally to the private stations. The 
Broadcasting Authority must, in our opinion, take all means to ensure 
that the necessary improvement takes place. 

Moreover, Canadian broadcasting must not shelve its responsibilities 
to make Canadian artists known and appreciated. That responsibility 
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does not lie exclusively with broadcasting but, in view of the importance 
of these media in modern life, it is obvious that radio and television 
have heavy obligations in that respect. We have shown that, propor- 
tionately to the total budget of the stations, or even in absolute terms, 
the fees paid to artists have decreased in the last few years. The private 
stations, after having gone through a difficult period, seem to have 
risen above their financial difficulties and embarked on a period of 
substantial prosperity. We recommend that the Broadcasting Authority 
should follow very closely the financial positions of private stations as 
well as that of the CBC, to assess whether a fair proportion of the 
income of the stations is used for truly artistic creation and interpreta- 
tion. We should add that this does not mean that the English-language 
stations should be satisfied with employing English-speaking artists, 
and vice versa for French-language stations. Each language group has 
artists, particularly in the field of variety, whose talents could be used 
with great advantage by the other. 

We should not leave the important subject of programming without 
acknowledging a fact that was almost unanimously recognized in the 
evidence submitted to us—namely the higher quality of CBC programs 
compared to those of the private stations. The numerous awards won 
by CBC programs in international competition attest to the comparative 
quality of CBC productions. However, we are convinced that both public 
and private broadcasters can do better, and should be required to do so. 

Within the private sector much could be achieved by more vigorous 
and sincere voluntary efforts by the broadcasters, but guidance, encour- 
agement and regulation should be given to these efforts by the Broad- 
casting Authority. 

For the CBC, we believe that recommendations throughout this 
report will make it possible to raise the already high level of pro- 
gram quality. In particular, our proposals for the reorganization of 
the CBC administrative structure, for the provision of long-term 
financing on an assured basis, and especially for the introduction of 
long-overdue recruitment and training programs will, if implemented, 
provide a new drive and a new dynamism in CBC program production. 

Whatever may be said of the programming achievements of Canadian 
broadcasters, and whatever reasons may be given for their failures or 
inadequacies in the past, we cannot find that programming today is 
in a satisfactory state. It lacks balance, variety, and an adequate level 
of excellence. These should be the principle objectives of broadcasters, 
the Broadcasting Authority, and Parliament in the next few years. 
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FACILITIES AND COVERAGE 


There are limits to everything. In all this time 
something definite should have been achieved. ve 


Boris Pasternak (Dr. Zhivago) 


THE CANADIAN AUDIENCE 


It is now nearly fifty years since the first Canadian radio programs were 
broadcast, in 1918, to listeners in the Montreal area. Today, radio 
teaches 98% of the population of Canada, and 94% can receive tele- 
vision signals. Steady advance is being made each year in the extension 
of television and radio coverage, not only to remote areas but also to 
those Canadians whose principal language is English or French and for 
whom broadcast services are not available in the language they use for 
everyday purposes and understand best. The closing of these gaps in the 
national broadcasting system is of an urgency and importance second 
only to improvements in programming. 

From the percentages quoted, it could be argued that there is a limit 
to what can be spent on broadcasting and that enough is already being 
done. But percentages are notoriously misleading. Of nearly 20 million 
Canadians, some 400,000 are not yet served even by radio, and 
around 1,200,000 do not have television. In a society that regards 
broadcasting almost as a necessity of life, this not good enough. It 
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would not be good enough if service had to be provided in only one 
language, and Canada is bilingual. 

There are nearly 500,000 Canadians who speak only English or only 
French without CBC radio network service in their own language, and 
more than 1,400,000 lacking television. But this is not all. More than 
2,000,000 Canadians are officially classed as ‘bilingual’, some of whom 
do not enjoy CBC radio or television network service in their first 
language. Among those who are served only in their second language, 
there must be many whose knowledge and understanding of the second 
language is barely adequate even for business and social purposes; for 
them, except perhaps for the news, any program broadcast in their sec- 
ond language that rises above the level of the lightest of light entertain- 
ment might just as well be broadcast in ancient Greek. 

All Canadians pay for the national broadcasting system—not just for 
the CBC, but for the whole system, including the private radio and tele- 
vision stations. They pay for about a third of the total cost when they 
pay their taxes. They are paying for the other two thirds every time they 
run around to the corner store for a can of soup or a loaf of bread. 
Many of them are thus paying for broadcasting services they cannot 
enjoy. Clearly, much remains to be done. 


Receiving Sets 


Estimates by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for May 1964 indicate 
that there must now be around 5 million television sets and 10 million 
radio sets in use in Canada. In a total of 4,757,000 Canadian house- 
holds, 91% had television sets, 96% had radio sets, and 88% had both. 
In addition, 62% had one or more radio-equipped cars, and there is no 
counting the number of pocket transistor sets (Table 3.1). 

For comparison with these figures, 4,192,000 Canadian households 
(88%) have telephones, of which nearly 600,000 have two or more. 
The number of households with cars is only 3,518,000 (74%), and of 
these again nearly 600,000 have more than one. There are almost as 
many television households with two or more sets (425,000) as there 
are with none (429,000). Without counting pocket transistor-sets, about 
40% of Canadian radio households (1,860,000) have more than one 
set and, while only 192,000 households have no radio set at all, some 
268,000 have more than four sets each. Around 860,000 households 
(18%) included above have FM (frequency modulation) receivers. 
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Table 3.I—CANADIAN HOUSEHOLDS WITH TELEVISION, RADIO, 
AND CAR-RADIO SETS 
(estimates in thousands) 


Total 

House- Tele- TV and Car- 

holds vision Radio Radio Radio 
No. No. \.% No. % Noire -% Nos §% 
Newfoundland .... 94 SoOe 88 94 SS She) Alp) 

Prince Edward 

| SUEY 4 Sane 24 19 2u29 22091 18 75 15.62 
Nova Scotia ........ 178 158 90 166 93 149 85 103 58 
New Brunswick... 136 1234.90 128 94 117 86 90 66 
BE DEG eyo 8) 1257 F159 95 1,207 96 1,149 91 Tse O68 
PIDEATIO ci. 2 2000.5 1,726 1,624 94 1,654 96 1,562 90 L116) 565 
Manitoba ............ 244 214 88 238 98 210 86 157 64 
Saskatchewan ... 246 201 82 238 97 198 80 159 *65 
eibertao.........: 371 314 85 cs Mee WA 308 83 237 64 
British Columbia 481 428 89 465 97 416 87 298 62 
CANADA ....... 4,757 4,328 91 4,565 96 4,182 88 2,947 62 


The Cost of Receivers* 


The fact that the cost of the national broadcasting system itself is only 
a fraction of total expenditures on broadcasting in Canada is often over- 
looked. Without the equipment to receive the signals, all broadcasting 
would be a useless exercise. 

If a nominal value of $100 is put on each of the estimated 5 million 
television sets now in use in Canada, and $25 on each of the 10 million 
Or more radio sets, the total comes to something in the order of $750 
million. Thus it is clear that the total investment by the public in re- 
ceivers greatly exceeds the total depreciated value, estimated at $100 
million, of the broadcasting facilities of both the CBC and the private 
television and radio stations combined. 


*Much of the material in this section is derived from ‘The Costs of Canadian Broad- 
casting’-—Graham Spry—Queen’s Quarterly, Winter 1961. 
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Some idea of the volume of trade in radio and television receivers is 
given by Table 3.2. It is interesting to note the slump in sales of radio 
sets in 1954 when sales of television sets were increasing sharply to 
their peak in 1955, and the vigorous recovery in subsequent years. In 
addition to sets manufactured in Canada, there is a substantial volume 
of imports, chiefly of portable transistor radio sets. Nearly 100,000 
radio sets and 3,000 television sets were imported in 1965. 


Table 3.2—SHIPMENTS OF RADIO AND TELEVISION SETS— 
1953-1962*—-Made in Canada— 


Radio Sets Television Sets Total 

Year Number Value Number Value Value 
$000 $000 $000 

DOSS Od See eh tae 737,452 28,021 391,974 81,304 109,325 
Ae BS) Gaara 487,620 16,509 611,206 105,682 122,197 
TOSS: OP Beak caueeny ae 621,957 19,176 806,253 130,497 149,673 
LONG tier teal. hc 740,656 23,877 613,895 94,506 118,383 
LOST gpecets cadet eeecis 15262 he 25,642 434,504 68,012 93,654 
LOSS ic ccnsh, renee: Saree ties 745,318 25,510 432,318 67,669 93,09 
FOS Nein OE a 713,309 24,485 402,348 64,524 89,009 
1960; ehn9e econo 648,938 24,487 342,488 53,726 78,213 
ROGIi MPa ere te 588,545 27,125 345,815 57,381 85,106 
TOG 2 eth es 708,315 37,424 427,167 70,023 107,447 


*Canadian Statistical Review—DBS. 


During these ten years covering the greatest expansion of television 
service, in which sales of television sets made in Canada totalled over 
4.8 million, it is remarkable that more than 6.7 million Canadian-made 
radio sets were sold. Only in 1954 and 1955 were fewer radio sets sold 
than television sets. The total value of these sales of radio and television 
sets exceeded $1 billion in the ten-year period. 

It has been estimated that the cost of operating a radio set amounts 
to about $12 a year for depreciation, repairs, and electric current, or 
a total of around $120 million for the estimated 10 million radio sets 
in use in Canada today. For a television set, the operating cost is very 
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much higher and has been estimated at $60 a year; with 5 million sets 
in use, the total operating cost is therefore in the order of $300 million 
a year for all television homes in Canada. In addition, some 300,000 
households pay, on the average, around $70 a year for community- 
antenna television service (CATV), for a total of $21 million a year. 
Thus it costs the public something in the order of $440 million a year 
to receive broadcast programs, as compared with a total cost, for the 
CBC and the private sector, of just over $200 million a year for the 
provision of broadcast service. 


TELEVISION AND RADIO TRANSMITTERS* 


In April 1965 there were 665 transmitters in operation broadcasting 
television and radio programs to most of Canada and a large number 
of countries overseas. Of these, some 396 were stations that originate 
programs and the rest were unmanned relay stations. The CBC owned 
and operated 16 television stations with 28 relays, 31 AM stations with 
129 relays, 5 FM radio stations, and 5 shortwave radio transmitters. 
The private sector of the national broadcasting system owned and oper- 
ated 59 television stations with 110 relays, 231 AM radio stations with 
2 relays, and 49 FM radio stations. 

Most of the CBC stations are connected with a number of private 
stations to form the national English and French television and radio 
networks. Some of these private stations are known as basic affiliates, 
which are required to carry the whole of the network service; others are 
supplementary affiliates, required to carry only a part. Some CBC 
stations in several parts of the country are also connected up, for cer- 
tain parts of the broadcast day, to form regional or local networks. Of 
the 5 CBC FM-radio stations, 3 are linked in a network at certain 
times, and some programs are shared through the exchange of tapes. 

There is one private network—CTV Television Network Ltd— 
broadcasting in English. An application for the establishment of a pri- 
vate French-language television network was approved by the BBG, but 
the applicant has not yet gone any further with the project. There are 
no private radio networks, either English or French, but temporary 
hook-ups are occasionally arranged for special purposes and there is a 
limited volume of program exchange between individual private radio 


*Source for numbers of stations—CBC Fact Sheet, April 1st (updated June) 1965. 
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stations. The numbers and linkage of television and AM radio stations 
that originate programs are shown in Table 3.3. 

There is much variety in the size and profitability of private stations. 
The largest serve the principal metropolitan areas which, with their 
heavily populated suburbs and outlying sections, afford highly profitable 
markets, particularly in Montreal and Toronto. The smallest, serving 
small rural or remote areas, are less fortunately placed, but many of 
them are profitable nonetheless. Television stations range in power gen- 
erally from 325KW down to 5 watt for a small rebroadcasting or relay 
station, and AM radio stations from S5OKW down to 20 watt. 


Table 3.3—TELEVISION AND AM RADIO STATIONS IN CANADA 
(originating programs) 


Television Radio 


English French All English French All 


All stations 59 16 iS 203 59 262 
CBC Stations 11 5 16 25 6 Si 
National 
Networks CBC Affiliates 36 a8 44 55 29 84 
Total 47 13 60 80 35 115 
CBC Affiliates 36 8 44 55 29 84 
Private 
Sector CTV Affiliates 11 — 11 o== — — 
Unaffiliated 1 3 4 123 24 147 
Total 48 isl 59 178 53 231 
COVERAGE 


Total broadcasting facilities in Canada, if not extravagant, are certainly 
adequate by comparative international standards. Probably no country 
in the world, other than the United States, has more television and radio 
broadcasting stations in relation to its total population. As we have said, 
94% of Canadians are within range of television and 98% within range 
of radio signals. But a closer analysis reveals some disconcerting flaws 
in this total picture. 

The 1961 population census categorizes Canadians as English-speak- 
ing, French-speaking, and bilingual. The breakdown we have used ob- 
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scures the fluctuating numbers of people who understand neither English 
nor French, but they are not significant in relation to the totals except 
in the Northwest Territories, where Eskimos who speak only their own 
languages account for around 30% of the total population. Table 3.4 
shows the coverage afforded by the CBC national networks for those 
who speak only English or who are bilingual, and for those who speak 
only French or are bilingual. 


Table 3.4—POPULATION AND NATIONAL NETWORK COVERAGE 


National Network 
Coverage 
(percentages) 
Population— 1961 Census 
(nearest thousands) English + French + 
Bilingual Bilingual 


English _ Bilin- French 


Total Only gual Only TV Radio TV Radio 

(000) (000) (000) (00) % % % & 
Newfoundland................ 458 452 4 2 71 88 — 1 
Prince Edward Island.... 105 96 rh 2 90 ~=100 — 86 
INovarscotlavcn 737 686 44 oa) 96 99 11 30 
New Brunswick.............. 598 372 112 114 97 94 86 90 
Qucbecne wee ee 5,259 G65e le 283) 3.31 87 95 98 99 
LATION Woes at teal 6,236 5,647 395 194 98 99 54 80 
WianitoDavenns ease. 922 846 48 28 91 99 79 87 
Saskatchewan..........0....... 925 879 29 17 81 100 — 74 
PNIDCICAN eit, een 1332 1,269 42 21 88 100 — 61 
British Columbia............ 1,629 1,569 41 19 90 96 — = 
AKON! VeLritOry.s.-..--- 15 14 1 — — 78 — —— 
*North West Territories 23 14 1 1 — 60 — — 
OANA DAME ren 18,239 12R ODM 2 O07Mss 716 92 98 89 94 


Sources: Population— DBS—1961 Census. Coverage—CBC Statistics — January 1965. 


Note: * Total population for Northwest Territories and Canada includes an estimated 7,000 
Eskimos who speak neither English nor French. 


It will be seen that there are some remarkable gaps in the national 
network coverage, while overall percentages conceal the worst devia- 
tions from the national average. English television coverage for the 
English-speaking people of Quebec is well below the national level, but 
French television coverage for the French-speaking people of Ontario 
is very much lower. The French-speaking people of Nova Scotia are 
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poorly served, and it is regrettable, to say the least, that it has not yet 
been deemed feasible or necessary to extend French radio network serv- 
ice to British Columbia or French television network service farther west 
than Manitoba. Nonetheless, except for some notably bad spots, on 
balance there is no real evidence that the ordinary Canadian in the more 
heavily populated parts of the country, whether his first language is 
English or French, is getting less than a fair deal. 


Alternative Television Coverage 


It is believed that virtually all of the more than 4.3 million television 
homes in Canada can receive the programs of one CBC national net- 
work or the other, either directly from CBC stations or from affiliated 
private stations. In addition, there are the 11 stations of the CTV net- 
work which cover, it is estimated, some 71% of all television house- 
holds. Alternative service is also increasingly being provided by the 
rapidly developing community-antenna systems, which transmit pro- 
grams to subscribers by landline. 

The CTV and unaffiliated private stations are mostly located in the 
larger metropolitan areas, many of which are within easy range of sta- 
tions in the United States primarily serving their own cities. Other sta- 
tions south of the border have been souped up out of all proportion to 
their direct local needs so as to aim American programming with 
Canadian advertising at large Canadian markets. It is estimated 
that some 54% of Canadian television homes can receive broadcasts 
from television stations in the United States. The proportion is highest 
in British Columbia (84%), but is also substantial in Ontario (77%), 
Manitoba (68%), and Quebec (50%). 

Available statistics are insufficiently complete to be precise in esti- 
mating television coverage. But, taking all the known factors into ac- 
count, it seems reasonable to assume that 75-80% of Canadian televi- 
sion homes today have a choice of one or more alternative services 
to that provided directly or indirectly by the CBC. 


EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


Taking the whole picture of television and radio coverage in Canada into 
reasonable perspective, it is clearly hard to justify capital expenditures 
for such purposes as providing more choice of alternative program- 
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ming, or of giving direct coverage from CBC stations to people who 
are already receiving the network service through affiliates. The rate of 
obsolescence is high as technological developments advance, and the 
physical plant of the public service must be kept up to date and in good 
shape; this factor is taken fully into account in our proposals for finan- 
cial provision for the CBC during the next five years. 

As we have seen, however, there are still pockets of Canadians who 
have no service at all. Many of them are scattered in small and isolated 
communities all across the country which can be given service only at 
a much higher per capita cost than the more settled parts of Canada. 
But their very remoteness and isolation in themselves lend added im- 
portance and value to broadcasting service. The negligible commercial 
potential is unlikely to attract private enterprise, and if they are to be 
served at all, it will have to be at public cost. 

In equally sad case are the many Canadians who can switch on the 
television or radio but are unable to understand what is going on be- 
cause they have no service in the only language—French or English— 
that they can readily understand. Clearly, in planning extensions of 
coverage, they should be treated exactly the same as those who have 
no service at all. It may never become possible to ensure broadcasting 
services to every last Canadian household but, within reasonable limits 
of cost, this should be the aim. 

To fill these gaps, the present policy of the CBC is to regard any 
community of 2,000 or more as eligible for television service, and of 
500 or more for radio. Priorities on the eligible lists are determined by 
a number of factors, the most important being the lower cost of pro- 
viding the service in relation to the numbers to be served. The CBC 
states* that “the basic aim of the Corporation is to treat the language 
and geographical segments of the country as equitably as possible while 
keeping in mind the special needs of some areas. Where a departure 
from the cost-per-capita priority list is proposed, the special factors in- 
volved are carefully examined by the CBC Board of Directors prior to 
decision. This applies particularly to ‘frontier areas’ where the cost-per- 
capita may be higher than the working level but where the need for 
service is extreme.” 

This vaguely worded but otherwise unexceptionable statement of 
policy does not, however, include the principal plans for extension of 


*“General Coverage Policy—CBC, October 1964. 
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CBC coverage, which are discussed later in this chapter. But plans based 
on the formula described above include the following projects: 


Estimated Estimated 
Capital Annual Population 
Projects No. Cost Operating Coverage 
(000) (000) (000) 
Television— 
Erench’ ese: es toe 12) $ 4,500 $1,000 110 
Bilinotial 92 = 2 500 200 10 
Enodis eee ee 35 10,000 2,500 380 
Radio— 
IBKen Cheer ae eee 39 200 285 85 
IPnclisha were eee 58 300 330 130 
TOtal ete hee ee ee 146 $15,500 $4,315 715 


At the present time, television rebroadcasting stations are being added 
at a rate of about 5 a year. This rate could perhaps be doubled, but a 
practical limit is imposed by the fact that the equipment for each station 
must be individually designed and made to order. In extending 
radio coverage this difficulty is not’ met, for the low-power relay 
transmitters that are being added at a rate of about 10 a year are 
of a standard type which can be ordered in quantity. 

We are informed by the CBC that the planning list of radio projects, 
from which we derived the figures quoted above, includes only locations 
that can be served adequately by low-power relay transmitters. Some 
other locations that need stations of higher power are included in the 
CBC five-year forecast of capital requirements. The forecast also in- 
cludes an item of $1 million for “other locations to be determined”. 
We have been given a list of examples, which includes French stations in 
Vancouver and Victoria, B.C.; if either of them should be lucky in the 
draw, it will be the first time that broadcasting in French has succeeded 
in surmounting the Rockies. 

We are satisfied that in any plan for the extension of CBC television 
and radio coverage, absolute priority must be given, subject to some 
ultimate limits of cost, to providing broadcasting service to those Cana- 
dians who pay for it but do not get it, or get it in a language that they 
cannot readily understand. Full provision is made in our financial rec- 
ommendations for all extensions of this kind that are included in the 
CBC five-year forecast. But we are not altogether happy about the rate 
of progress. 
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We accordingly asked the CBC to prepare an estimate of what it 
would cost to establish coverage in English and French for both tele- 
vision and radio right across Canada on the formula now in use. The 
estimate was prepared hurriedly and at short notice; it entails a good 
deal of guessing at imponderables and is subject to important qualifica- 
tions, while the technical limitations have not been closely examined. 
Subject to all these assumptions and qualifications, it appears that the 
minimum cost of such an undertaking, if indeed it were feasible, might 
be of the following order: 


Annual 
Capital Operating 
Cost Cost 
Television ($ million) 
ETI IES Orne oie Cote ts cee cs $21.5 $2.75 
PERCH Oe Met elena ak OE) 16 2 
A WOR EEAE Se eae oe ee S875) $4.75 
Radio 
IBNSliSh eee eae 4 ee: ee 3205) 0.8 
French ite sania at 3155) F 0.7 
ARO Mee, eee a oe 6.75 lees 
Grandytotanie es Tel $44.25 $6.25 


The financial provision we have made, to maintain the present average 
rate of expansion by 5 television and 10 radio stations a year, will cover 
almost exactly half of the above estimates, both for capital and annual 
Operating cost. There is a fair amount of flexibility in the financial plan 
that we propose—enough, we think, to cover a fair degree of acceler- 
ation of these planned extensions, to which serious consideration should 
be given. 


A Completely Bilingual National Service 


The coverage plans so far discussed do not deal with the question 
of providing fully bilingual broadcasting services throughout Canada. 
They seek to give programs in French to groups of Canadians whose 
mother-tongue is French and, similarly, programs in English to English- 
speaking people located in predominantly French-speaking areas. These 
coverage plans do not provide for developing a program service in 
French to English-speaking areas, or in English to French-speaking 
areas. 
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We have already stressed, in the previous chapter, the particular 
responsibility of all broadcasters, public and private, to contribute to 
the cultural and bilingual development of Canada, and have remarked 
on their serious failure to discharge this vital responsibility adequately 
in the past. This task goes far beyond the provision of physical facili- 
ties: it involves important questions of program policy, joint planning 
and interchange of programs between the English and French networks, 
and greater coordination of the CBC into a more unified public system. 
It also involves earnest efforts by the private broadcasters, not just 
lip-service, to contribute more effectively to this important national 
objective. 

The scope of our inquiry has not qualified us to express an opinion 
either on the feasibility of implementing a plan of this kind, or on its 
value as an instrument for promoting a more closely textured national 
structure than we have today. The cost would certainly be high. The 
CBC estimate for total coverage on the present formula could no doubt 
be refined and expanded into a plan sufficiently precise to disclose any 
absolute limitations and furnish a more accurate forecast of the eventual 
cost. With this information, the Royal Commission on Bilingualism 
and Biculturalism would be able to weigh the projected expenditures 
against the prospective advantages, and advise the Government accord- 


ingly. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The current CBC five-year forecast of capital and operating require- 
ments includes provision for a very substantial extension of coverage 
that does not commend itself to us. We quote here from a document 
entitled ‘General Coverage Policy—October, 1964’: 


“In television, in AM radio and in FM radio, the long range goal of the 
Corporation as the national service has been to eventually provide all Canadians 
with CBC program services in full. This can only be achieved through develop- 
ing full national coverage by CBC-owned stations. Attainment of this goal is 
subject to the availability of public funds for the purpose plus consideration of 
factors affecting established private stations affiliated with the Corporation.... 

Coupled with this is the fact that most Canadians want alternative program 
services made available in the broadcast media. Keeping in mind the marked 
dissimilarity between much of the service on CBC-owned stations as compared 
with privately-owned stations, and the marked degree of similarity between the 
programs of privately-owned stations, the CBC believes that the combination of 
a CBC-owned and a privately-owned station provides a more truly alternative 
service than can a combination of private stations only. 

A less tangible but most important factor is the need for a CBC “presence” 
in all parts of the country. This need stems from the national requirement that 
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the CBC program service be a two-way channel—bringing entertainment, ideas 
and information in, sending information, ideas and entertainment out. Only in 
this way can the CBC truly reflect Canada to Canadians and thus serve our 
people as a unifying agent. While much remains to be done in this field, it is 
nonetheless essential that we continue the development of CBC facilities to this 
end. Because it is not possible to get an appreciable number of high caliber 
entertainment programs from the smaller centres, the CBC intends to continue 
its emphasis on developing the emanation of information and ideas from these 
areas. 

Consequently, in the light of the three foregoing factors: 

(1) the need to bring the complete CBC service to all Canadians, 

(2) the desire of the public for truly alternative service, and 

(3) the need for a CBC “presence” across the country as an essential factor 

in developing Canadian unity, 

the CBC believes it is in the best public interest to follow a policy under which 
its program services. will ultimately be broadcast in full and to all Canadians 
through CBC-owned facilities.” 


It is not surprising that those who have only one television channel 
available should be eager to have a choice of programs. No service can 
interest and satisfy all the people all the time. The question is not the 
desirability of a choice of programs but how should it be done and 
by whom. Should it be a rapid expansion of the public system at public 
cost? Or should choice be provided, perhaps more slowly, by expansion 
of private stations where they are thought to be commercially feasible? 
The answer must be related to the extent to which priority should be 
given to the expenditure of public money to provide alternative tele- 
vision service ahead of the satisfaction of other broadcasting needs. 
The role of the CBC in Canadian broadcasting is essential and para- 
mount. While the private stations have greater responsibilities for con- 
tributing to the national purpose than they have ever recognized or 
discharged, the CBC as the public agency for broadcasting has the 
larger and primary responsibility for achieving the national purpose of 
greater unity, understanding, and communication between all Canadians. 
) It is sometimes stated that the CBC should provide ‘a complete pro- 
gram service to the Canadian people’. We agree with this statement in 
the sense that the national program service should be as complete as 
possible in providing a balanced range of programs, including news, 
public affairs, drama, music, sports, information, variety, and some other 
categories. But we do not subscribe to the view that the CBC can, or 
should attempt to, provide a service that is complete in the sense that 
it should fill the entire day and night with CBC programs and transmit 
them directly to all Canadians by its own stations. 
There should be a central core—a basic package—known as the 
National Program Service—to reflect the national purpose of the public 
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broadcasting system. For this service, the CBC should produce its own 
programs of a varied and excellent kind, basically Canadian in content 
and character. With these it should combine the best available programs 
from the United States, Britain, France, and other countries, to make up 
a balanced package of information, education, enlightenment, and en- 
tertainment for all Canadians. The total package need not fill the full 
broadcast day; nor need it go out entirely over the CBC’s own stations. 
To provide the National Program Service, as we conceive it, the CBC 
needs three things. 

First, it must have a basic number of stations that it owns and 
operates. To be an effective broadcasting agency, the CBC must have 
continuing experience in actual broadcasting and maintain direct con- 
tact with the viewing and listening public. If the CBC were ever to 
become a mere producer of programs available for transmission Over 
stations controlled and operated by others, it would lose contact 
with the needs and tastes of the Canadian people, and its programs 
would soon lose the character of a vital national service. The 
CBC now owns 16 television stations and 36 AM and FM radio sta- 
tions. These, we believe, are quite sufficient to give it experience and 
direct participation in actual broadcasting. 

Second, the CBC must have facilities for the production of Canadian 
programs for the National Service. Necessarily, most of them will be 
produced in centres where artists, writers, musicians, actors, dancers, 
and other creative people have developed culturally active societies. In 
fact, Montreal and Toronto have become the main centres of program 
production for the French and English networks, and, because of the 
availability of talent in those cities, will so continue. It is, however, 
a function of the CBC to bring programs reflecting the skills, at- 
titudes and differences of other Canadian regions to all Canadians; 
for this purpose it needs to have smaller but adequate pro- 
duction facilities in other large cities. It now has facilities for program 
production in Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Quebec City 
Halifax, and St John’s; these centres have increasingly been producing 
programs for distribution on CBC networks across Canada, but we do 
not believe that their capacity for producing high-class programs is any- 
where near being fully utilized. We think present CBC production facil- 
ities, subject to modernization, are basically adequate for the programs 
required for the National Service. 

Third, the CBC must have means to distribute the National Program 
Service across Canada. The system of distributing the National Service 
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partly through private affiliates is traditional; it goes back to the earliest 
days of organized broadcasting in Canada. By this method, the National 
Program Service is made available to just about every Canadian home 
with a television set. It is physically impossible, for sheer lack of avail- 
able channels and apart altogether from cost considerations, to develop 
additional CBC-owned stations to reach all Canadians. To provide 
sign-on to sign-off CBC programs for all of Canada would require ex- 
propriation of private affiliates and their conversion into CBC stations, 
a course we neither favour nor recommend. 

The private stations affiliated with the CBC were granted their li- 
cences on the condition that they would carry the national service; the 
means of extending coverage to reach the entire country is thus avail- 
able through the combined coverage of CBC stations and private sta- 
tions affiliated to the national networks. In certain areas there are unused 
channels which could, it is true, be made available for CBC stations. 
At present the essential National Service is being provided in these areas 
by private affiliated stations. If CBC stations were operating in these 
centres, the public would get only the same National Service with some 
added CBC programming. The cost of establishing a station and oper- 
ating it is substantial. The present affiliate would have to be disaffiliated 
from the CBC network and might join the private network. If 
this were done extensively, direct CBC coverage would increase at 
heavy cost, but would still not provide a completely self-contained 
public coverage across Canada. It would still be necessary to distribute 
the National Service through some affiliated private stations. 

It is extremely important that Government policy should clearly de- 
termine the physical structure of the CBC system for at least the next 
five years. This is an essential first step. Upon this decision a great many 
others depend. It will, for one thing, largely determine the licensing of 
new stations and permit licensing procedures to be greatly simplified. 
For the CBC, it will permit more accurate forward estimates of capital 
and operating costs, and the provision of assured long-term financing, 
which we believe to be essential for the efficient administration of the 
public system. It will serve to divert senior officers of the CBC from 
preoccupation with the physical aspects of broadcasting to a more lively 
concern with program content. 

Within the total Canadian system the CBC has, in our view, reached 
physical maturity. It has enough of its own stations to provide exten- 
Sive and diverse experience in actual broadcasting techniques. It has 
sufficient production facilities, both at the main production centres in 
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Toronto and Montreal and elsewhere, to produce a National Program 
Service. It can transmit this service to more than 90% of Canadian 
homes through its own stations and its private affiliates. To ensure satis- 
factory distribution of the National Service some minor changes in the 
arrangements with the affiliates may be necessary. But there is no valid 
reason for further expansion of CBC production and transmission facili- 
ties. Any additional public money provided to the CBC would be much 
better spent on improvement of its programming. 

We recommend, therefore, that the CBC station structure (apart 
from extension of service to areas that now have none, and to Cana- 
dians who have no service in their first language, whether English or 
French) should be frozen in its present state for at least the next five 
years. CBC should not receive additional licences to establish alterna- 
tive television services throughout Canada. Reservations which the CBC 
now holds on television channels in several locations should be dropped. 

Admittedly, if this recommendation is accepted, the total Canadian 
broadcasting system will grow more slowly than it would if CBC facili- 
ties were expanded at the public expense. This, we think, is all to the 
good, for Canada already has adequate and even lavish facilities. Admit- 
tedly also, alternative television service in some areas will not be pro- 
vided as rapidly as some may hope. Whatever unused channels are 
available can be granted to private operators prepared to risk the 
investment and provide an acceptable standard of service. In those cases, 
instead of a CBC station and a private station, the community will have 
a GBC private affiliate and a second private station. In either case the 
community will be able to receive the CBC National Service and a pri- 
vate service. If the community is unable to attract and support a second 
station, it should wait until it can do so. 

Public money should not be devoted to the deliberate creation of 
alternative television services across Canada. Its justifiable use should 
be restricted to providing a single National Service of high quality and 
variety to all Canadians. The questions may be asked: ‘Are we thus 
freezing the CBC in a physical mold that we shall later regret? If all new 
alternative television licences in the next five years go to private oper- 
ators, shall we want them later for the CBC? In the far future, may 
we want a second public service, as the British have, for which these 
channels will be needed?’ The answer appears to be that, considering the 
physical size and scattered population of Canada, and the many more 
desirable but expensive activities that the CBC should undertake, there 
is no practical basis for a second public television network within the 
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foreseeable future. If, in the very long-range future, Canada should wish 
to have, and be able to afford, alternative public television service, the 
possibility is not excluded. Canada could do as Britain has done, and 
create a second public service using the UHEF band. This we regard as 
a remote possibility. 

Our recommendation for limiting the physical structure of the CBC 
for at least the next five years should probably not be included in the 
revised Broadcasting Act. But it does require a clear statement of Gov- 
ernment policy, presumably in the White Paper that we have suggested 
should be tabled for consideration and debate by Parliament. This should 
be the starting point for decisions on licensing procedures, finan- 
cial arrangements for the CBC, and various other matters. The physical 
make-up of the CBC is certainly fundamental to a number of important 
recommendations in this report. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our views on the extension of existing CBC facilities are conditioned 
by the consideration that a mature physical plant exists, and that it is 
time for both private and public broadcasters to concentrate their atten- 
tion and resources on improving the quality, variety, and Canadian 
content of programs. Therefore, during the next five years, a firm de- 
gree of restraint should be applied to the licensing of new stations, public 
Or private, taking the real need for broadcasting service, radio or tele- 
vision, into account. 

The urgent need, which should be given the highest priority in plan- 
ning the future coverage of the Canadian broadcasting system as a 
whole, is the extension of service to those parts of Canada that now have 
none, and to all English-speaking and French-speaking Canadians who 
have no service in their own first language. This is the criterion that 
should be applied to licence applications for new private stations, and 
no new CBC stations should be established during the next five years 
unless a need exists as defined by the formula presently in use. The 
Teservations now held by the CBC for certain television channels in 
centres that already have adequate service from affiliated and other 
private stations should therefore be given up. 

We believe that, for the next five years at least, the formula now 
being used by the CBC to determine the eligibility of communities for 
television service (2,000) or radio service (500), either in English or 
French or both, is sound. However, we are not satisfied with the planned 
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rate of expansion to meet the needs disclosed by the formula; we think 
that, given the necessary approval and financial provision, it could and 
should be accelerated; and we believe that there is enough flexibility 
in the total financial provision we propose to permit a substantial degree 
of acceleration within the limits imposed by the availability of design 
staff and equipment. 


We recommend: 1. That, during the next five years, no new CBC 
stations should be opened in centres that now have 
service as determined by the formula presently 
used for eligibility. 

2. That consideration be given to the feasibility of 
accelerating the rate of progress now planned by 
the CBC for extending coverage, both radio and 
television in English and French, to centres eligible 
for public service under the formula. 

3. That a firm degree of restraint should be applied 
to the licensing of new private stations. 
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PUBLIC CONTROL 
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RELATIONS WITH PARLIAMENT 
AND THE GOVERNMENT 


Autonomy does not mean less public accountability. On the 
contrary, it means more. But it is accountability not for 
method, procedure, or individual action but for result. 


J. K. Galbraith (Economic Development in Perspective) 


/ 


The relationship between Parliament, the Government, and the Canadian 
broadcasting system is a central and crucial issue in this inquiry. Unless 
this relationship is well established and clearly understood, there is 
little hope of maintaining a sound and efficient broadcasting system. 
The question goes far beyond the specific item in our terms of reference 
instructing us to inquire into “the relationship between the government 
and the CBC insofar as the administration and the financing of the 
corporation is concerned”. These specific questions can be easily and 
briefly answered. But the broader issue is more fundamental and more 
complex. It concerns not only the relations between Parliament, the 
Government, and the CBC, but includes also relations with the privately 
owned sector and with the agency or agencies established for the control 
and administration of broadcasting in Canada. Indeed, the principles 
to be applied to the relations of the Government and Parliament with 
the broadcasting system may generally apply to any agency established 
to administer, direct, and control a declared public policy in the interests 
of the Canadian people. 

For over thirty years, Royal Commissions, parliamentary committees 
and other forms of public and private inquiry have been unanimous 
in deciding that Canadian broadcasting should not be a purely com- 
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mercial system. We are convinced that this decision is sound and right. 
It is based on the negative conviction that we cannot have a broadcast- 
ing system that is distinctively Canadian if it is dependent only on 
advertising revenues from the sparse and scattered Canadian market. 
Without public support, direction, and control, Canadian radio and tele- 
vision stations would quickly become no more than scattered outposts of 
American networks. This would be the inescapable result of North 
American geography. 

The decision is even more soundly based on the conviction that radio 
frequencies and television channels are rare and valuable national assets, 
and their use should be devoted to the national interest. Everyone 
recognizes that these are powerful media of communication, which 
profoundly influence our society and all its individual members; indi- 
vidual behaviour, group behaviour, inter-personal relations, inter-group 
relations, and family life are all affected. We have accepted the fact, and 
no one in our inquiry questioned it, that the State should not merely 
allocate the radio frequencies and television channels assigned for Cana- 
dian use by international agreements, but should go further and see to 
their proper and effective use by all licensees, whether public or private. 

Having decided in Canada that the use of the airwaves should be 
controlled, and that increasingly large sums of public money should 
be devoted to the support of broadcasting, it was necessary to devise 
machinery to exercise control in the public interest and to administer 
the money voted. The constitutional jurisdiction over broadcasting 
clearly rests with the federal Parliament, but there is literally no way for 
265 Members of Parliament to run or supervise a broadcasting system. 
Public business can be conducted by a government department, which 
means that it is under the direction and control of a minister and his 
departmental officials. This administrative method has always been 
rejected for broadcasting, for the obvious reason that these powerful 
media of communication should not be exposed to the danger of partisan 
political interference or the suspicion of it. All Canadian political parties, 
whether in or out of office, have accepted as an article of faith that there 
must be no political interference with the broadcasting system. 

Accordingly, the method chosen by Parliament has been to create 
one or more independent agencies to control, supervise, and direct 
the Canadian broadcasting system on behalf of Parliament. The task 
has been delegated to one or several boards or agencies or corporations. 

The intent to delegate has been clear enough, but the statutory provi- 
sions have been remarkably unclear in defining the continuing rela- 
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tionship between the agencies of control and Parliament. On the one 
hand it is asserted that the agencies are to be independent. On the other 
hand they are described as being responsible to Parliament. The statutes 
fail to give answers to the questions: for what are the agencies respon- 
sible, and how are they to be responsible to Parliament? 

This vagueness in dealing with the basic relationship between Parlia- 
ment and the broadcasting agencies is well illustrated in the report of 
the Royal Commission in 1957. That report examined, in some detail, 
the necessity of keeping broadcasting free from political interference, 
and recommended that control over broadcasting should be delegated 
by Parliament to an independent board. It then stated that the board 
should be “responsible to Parliament” without defining the form and 
extent of that responsibility, except for a general suggestion that the 
broadcasting board should be left to exercise whatever detailed supervi- 
sion was needed. ¥ 

Not unnaturally, the Broadcasting Act of 1958 which followed the 
report was silent as to the relationship between Parliament and the 
broadcasting agencies. It did not define clearly and in detail what Parlia- 
ment expected from the broadcasting agencies, and what it was prepared 
to support. In short, it did not specify the goals for the broadcasting 
system and provide for their attainment. 

Naturally also, the general assumption that Parliament is responsible 
for the broadcasting system (without the nature of its responsibility 
being defined) has led to an endless series of questions in the House of 
Commons asking about details of administration and programs. Scarcely 
a week passes when there are not questions about the numbers of people 
employed by the CBC in some activity, the cost of a particular program, 
or the unsuitability of a particular television or radio show. The answers 
given by the designated minister are invariably the same; he points out 
that the Government will not interfere in broadcasting matters, but that 
he will enquire of the CBC and make a report. This is not only wasteful 
of parliamentary time and energy; it is a remarkably inefficient way to 
control a broadcasting system. Random questions about specific matters 
of administration or programs can only cover items that happen to come 
to the attention of individual Members of Parliament, but they provide 
no overall assessment of administrative efficiency or program balance. 
Because public money goes to the CBC, questions in Parliament are 
almost entirely directed toward the particular activities of the CBC, and 
virtually no parliamentary attention is given to the equally large and im- 
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portant activities of the private broadcasters, who are an essential part 
of the Canadian broadcasting system. 

There are, no doubt, particular factors applicable to broadcasting 
which make democratic control over it more difficult. Everyone appre- 
ciates the danger that what is today legitimate and proper control over 
the broadcasting system may tomorrow become interference and direc- 
tion for improper partisan reasons. Everyone recognizes the importance 
of keeping these powerful media of communication independent of 
political interference. However, we suspect that these particular consid- 
erations applicable to the control of broadcasting are ultimately less 
important than the basic problems of exercising a measure of demo- 
cratic control over any public enterprise in a parliamentary democracy. 

As J. K. Galbraith points out in a recent essay*, any modern product- 
ive activity requiring a complex blending of skills and talents must be 
entrusted to a corporative type of agency. This occurs in all systems, 
whether capitalist, socialist or communist. Indeed he suggests that, 
while research into the nature of the economic system in the hereafter is 
inadequate, the probability is that the manufacture of harps and provi- 
sion for paving the streets with gold will be found to have been entrusted 
to some kind of corporation. The reason is that the corporate form 
of organization to conduct a complex productive activity is the only 
way yet discovered to combine commonly available talent to do what 
the isolated individual could not possibly accomplish. 

However, the corporate form imposes certain limitations on the extent 
of outside intervention, if its efficiency is not to be impaired. The 
complex process of production requires a blending of different skills 
and their coordination for the achievement of corporate goals. The 
timing of different steps in the productive process is important, and 
delay in one step has a cumulative effect elsewhere. For efficient produc- 
tion of either tangible goods or an intangible product such as a radio 
or television program, a bad decision made on time will usually be 
less costly than a good decision made too late; the former can often be 
corrected at low cost, but the time lost waiting for a good decision can 
never be regained. If outside intervention requires a review of operating 
or administrative decisions, it is certain to cause delay and damage to 
the productive process, and it does not greatly matter whether the inter- 
vention is well or ill intentioned. The producers must be left to produce, 
and they cannot do so efficiently if they have one eye fixed on the 
corporate goals and the other on parliamentary approval. The basis 
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of corporate production is that many people, with different duties and 
varied skills, must all be committed to definite and common goals, 

It is for Parliament to define the goals of the public enterprise and 
to ensure that the goals assigned to a public agency are achieved. It is 
not, we believe, possible for Parliament to supervise the details of the 
productive process or its administration without damaging the perform- 
ance that Parliament itself has stipulated. 

Specifically, for the control of a public broadcasting system—and in 
this context, we regard the public control of the privately owned broad- 
casters and that of the publicly owned agency as equally important— 
the first task of Parliament is to set the goals. It must say clearly what 
it wants the broadcasters to do. In the past, Parliament has not stated 
the goals and purposes for the Canadian broadcasting system with 
sufficient clarity and precision, and this has been more responsible than 
anything else for the confusion in the system and the continuing dissat- 
isfaction which has led to an endless series of investigations of it. 

It is doubtful whether broadcasting in Canada can survive many more 
investigations by Royal Commissions, advisory committees, and parlia- 
mentary committees. We are acutely conscious of the burden our inquiry 
has placed in the past year on Canadian broadcasters—especially on 
the senior officers of the CBC. It has undoubtedly deflected their atten- 
tion from their primary tasks of administering the broadcasting agencies, 
maintaining informed relations with Parliament and the public, and their 
essential job of producing good radio and television programs. However, 
it can be said with truth that, in our system, agencies of government 
tend to be investigated because they are felt to need investigation, and a 
multiplicity of inquiries is more an effect than a cause of difficulty. Our 
inquiry, and others that preceded it, were made necessary by basic 
flaws in the system or by the belief that they existed. If these can now 
be corrected or clarified by appropriate legislation and declarations of 
parliamentary intent, the need for further investigations of Canadian 
broadcasting should not arise for several years, and the broadcasters 
can be left free to get on with their proper business. 

We shall propose in later chapters a definition by Parliament of both 
the CBC mandate and a declaration of the public responsibilities of 
private broadcasters. With such a definition of Canadian broadcasting 
goals, the delegation of responsibility to the broadcasting agencies for 
supervision and administration must be virtually complete and absolute. 
Their autonomy must include the right to hire and fire necessary 
personnel with different and changing skills. It should extend to the 
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right, without intervention, to make mistakes of detailed performance 
and administration, for error in such details is often a small price to 
pay for speed and flexibility of decision. 

To ensure a clear and complete delegation of administrative autonomy 
to the broadcasting agencies, we were tempted to recommend that they 
be given a ten or twelve-year charter, similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and the Independent Television Authority. 
However, there may be reasons why such a freezing of the broadcasting 
system for a term of years would be inappropriate and undesirable. 
It may be impossible, for such a rapidly changing enterprise, to say 
today whether the term of the charter should be seven years, or ten 
years, or twelve years; there could be radical technical developments 
that would call for an earlier revision of the Canadian broadcasting 
structure. If such a charter system commends itself to Parliament, we 
would have no serious objections to it, but it may not be necessary. 

What we think is necessary is that the goals for the Canadian broad- 
casting system should be clearly set in the Broadcasting Act to the 
fullest extent possible-in a statute, and supplemented by an approved 
declaration of broadcasting policy in a White Paper. We believe both 
are necessary; the mandates for both public and private broadcasters 
should be set forth in the statute, but some aspects of broadcasting 
policy cannot conveniently be put in statutory form. For example, 
parliamentary approval for the extension of CBC physical coverage, and 
declared objectives as to program content for both public and private 
broadcasters, cannot readily be spelt out in sections of the Broadcasting 
Act. For these and other aspects of broadcasting policy, there should 
be a White Paper to accompany the Government’s legislative proposals, 
and to be debated when the implementation of this report is being 
considered. 

If our views as to the appropriate relationship between Parliament 
and the broadcasting system are accepted—namely that Parliament 
should set the goals clearly and precisely and delegate to public agencies 
the task of achieving those goals—it follows that Parliament should not 
thereafter be concerned with the details of administration and program- 
ming. Questions of detail would be better directed to the agency, rather 
than asked in the House of Commons. Apart from theory, there 
are practical considerations favouring the adoption of this rule. 
To supervise a broadcasting system, one needs to look at more than a 
single program; it must be viewed in the light of the whole schedule 
and with regard for the differing tastes and interests of the Canadian 
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people. Broadcasting is a complicated, dynamic and constantly changing 
enterprise; it requires numerous day-to-day decisions on coverage, com- 
pliance with regulations, and program performance. By their nature, 
these matters are not capable of decision by Parliament, for they would 
require an inordinate amount of Parliament’s already limited time. 
Nor are they capable of decision by the Government, for that would 
require detailed examination of complicated questions for which a 
minister or the Cabinet has no time, and which are peculiarly subject 
to political influences. In short, Parliament is an unsuitable and ineffec- 
tual instrument for the detailed supervision of artistic and cultural 
media, and if attempts to do so are brought to an end, it should provide 
a welcome relief for Parliament itself. There are, however, certain 
administrative matters with which the Government must concern itself 
from time to time; the more important of these are referred to in the 
relevant sections of this report. 

This does not mean that Members of Parliament are not entitled to 
information on matters in which they have a particular interest. The 
practice in Britain, which might serve as a model to be followed in 
Canada, has been described in a press interview by Sir Hugh Carleton 
Greene, the Director-General of the BBC. He said: 

“Any important complaint comes through to me automatically. I sometimes meet 
people who say: “Oh, you’re in the BBC, are you? What’s your job?” I’ve 
developed a stock answer to that: “I’m Head of the Complaints Department.” 
I answer myself, for instance, every letter that comes from an MP. A lot of people 
tend to write to their MP’s rather than to the BBC direct, and the MP’s forward 
the letters from their constituents.” * 
Having set clear goals for the broadcasting agencies and delegated 
to an autonomous agency responsibility for the detailed supervision and 
control of the broadcasting system, it only remains for Parliament to 
establish a procedure to ensure that the goals it has set are in fact 
being met. The delegation of responsibility to the broadcasting agency 
is not, of course, any permanent surrender of Parliament’s jurisdiction. 
Parliament remains supreme and can at any time redefine the goals or 
revise the form and powers of the agency. Until it does so by appropriate 
legislation, the goals remain and the powers of the agency remain, 
but Parliament should hold the agency accountable for the attainment 
of the specified goals. 

To do this, we suggest that the broadcasting agency should report 
annually to Parliament, in considerable detail, on all aspects of the 
broadcasting system—both for the private sector as well as the public 
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sector. This report might be considered each year by a standing com- 
mittee on broadcasting in either the House of Commons or the Senate, 
or a joint committee of both houses. Hopefully, a continuing parlia- 
mentary committee would develop a group of parliamentarians with a 
growing interest in, and knowledge of, broadcasting problems, whose 
annual advice to the broadcasting agency would be of great value. In 
the next chapter, dealing with the duties and powers of the agency of 
control, we discuss in greater detail the form and content of the annual 
report it should make to Parliament. For the present, it is enough to 
emphasize that the purpose of this annual report and its review by 
Parliament is to hold the broadcasting agency to account for the results. 
It is to see whether the specified goals have been attained and if not, 
whether the reasons for failure are adequate. In its annual review of the 
performance of the broadcasting system, Parliament need not be greatly 
concerned about the details of past administration and programming, 
and indeed should be tolerant of errors of detail that are within the 
framework of success. It should be wholly intolerant of failure to 
achieve the specified goals by the agency of control or by the public 
and private broadcasters. 


We recommend: 1. That Parliament should state firmly and clearly 
what it expects the broadcasting system to be and 
do; and should set explicit goals, for both the public 
and private sectors of Canadian broadcasting, in 
the Broadcasting Act and more fully in a White 
Paper on broadcasting policy. 

2. That the administration, control and direction of 
the national broadcasting system, in accordance 
with the goals defined, should be delegated to an 
independent board or authority. 

3. That the Authority should be annually held to 
account by Parliament for the achievement of the 
stipulated goals so that, if they are not being met, 
Parliament may decide whether to change the goals, 
or to change the powers or personnel of the 
Authority. 

4. That neither the Government nor Parliament should 
be involved in the details of administration, finance, 
or programming, responsibility for which should be 
assigned to the Authority. 
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5 


THE AGENCY OF CONTROL 


Responsibility implies representation, efficiency expert knowl- 
edge; the two can scarcely be united in a single organ of 
government 

R. M. Maclver (The Modern State) 


CONTROL OF THE CANADIAN BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


Whatever form of public control is applied to Canadian broadcast- 
ing, it must operate on the system as it exists today and as it may develop 
over the next few years. A brief description of the existing physical facil- 
ities for broadcasting in Canada was given in Chapter 1, and our rec- 
ommendations for its future physical development appear in Chapter 
3. To summarize briefly—all broadcasters operate under licences from 
the State to use television channels and radio frequencies allocated for 
Canadian use under international agreements. The grant of public 
assets to broadcasters distinguishes radio and television from other 
media of mass-communication and justifies the State in exercising 
control over the use made of these public assets. 

The Canadian broadcasting system is composed of the public sector 
—the CBC—and the private sector—the so-called private broadcasters 
who own radio and television stations operated for profit, but receive 
the right to use public assets, are subject to public control, and have the 
Tesponsibility to perform a public service. As they have developed, 
these two sectors are almost equal in the revenues they receive, and 
they employ in total about the same number of Canadians. Their 
structure is different, and neither is self-contained and separate; a large 
number of privately owned television and radio stations are affiliated 
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for certain purposes and for a substantial part of each broadcast day 
with the publicly owned CBC networks. We are satisfied that the de- 
velopment of a completely separate publicly owned system with full 
national coverage cannot be economically justified. For as long as this 
report will have any relevance, the CBC must continue to depend sub- 
stantially on privately owned affiliated stations for the distribution of 
its network program services. 

The Canadian broadcasting system, as it has been developed ove 
the last thirty years, is one vast and expanding structure in which public 
and private broadcasters are inextricably mixed. All of them depend 
for their existence on licences to use public assets, and all share a com- 
mon purpose—to inform, enlighten, and entertain the Canadian peopl 
and promote their national unity. A single national purpose should, if i 
is to be effectively and economically achieved, be subject to integratec 
direction and control: To accomplish this purpose, we are convincec 
that the entire national broadcasting system, public and private, shoulc 
be placed under the direction and control of a single agency of gov 
ernment. 

The long Canadian debate about the relative merits of a single anc 
a dual broadcasting system may be only a fruitless exercise in seman 
tics. The notion of a single system does not imply that all its element 
are identical. In both public and private sectors of Canadian life, ther 
are many examples of organizations having different parts or branche 
for which some unification or coordination of control is desirable an 
even necessary. A railway company may also operate telegraphs, hotels 
trucks, and steamships, and no one thinks it strange that these severe 
and different aspects of physical communications are subject to unifie 
corporate control. In manufacturing, there are many instances of 
single company with separate branches dealing in quite different con 
modities, all of which are administered and coordinated by a commo 
management and board of directors, so as to reconcile conflicts and e! 
fect the best overall results for the corporation as a whole. 

Thus, the 1957 Royal Commission recommended that Canadia 
broadcasting, which has a single national purpose, should be under th 
control of a single board, but this recommendation was not imple 
mented in the Broadcasting Act of 1958. Instead, two boards wet 
created—one, the Board of Broadcast Governors, with broad objec 

and purposes (“ensuring the continued existence and efficient operatic 
of a national broadcasting system... (to) ... regulate the.... 
activities of public and private broadcasting stations in Canada and tl 
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relationship between them and provide for the final determination of all 
matters in relation thereto”)—the other, a Board of Directors for the 
CBC (“for the purpose of operating a national broadcasting service”). 

The Royal Commission warned of the danger that two boards in- 
volved in the regulation of broadcasting, appointed by the same Govern- 
ment and with similar membership, would lead to duplication of ex- 
pense and effort, undesirable friction, and a loss of efficiency. These 
predictions have been borne out to some extent in the experience of the 
last six years. There have been several instances of serious conflict be- 
tween the BBG and the Board of Directors of the CBC, of which the 
most notorious was the disagreement over the Grey Cup broadcast in 
1962, but there have been others that were less public. It seems clear, 
however, that these conflicts would have been more frequent and more 
public had it not been for the forbearance of the Chairman of the BBG. 
This commendable desire to keep peace in a system fraught with poten- 
tial discord may, on occasions, have resulted in an undesirable surrender 
by the BBG of its proper jurisdiction, and a less vigorous regulation of 
telations between public and private broadcasters than should have 
been exercised. In any case, it seems clear from the experience of 
fecent years, that if there are two boards, each strongly led and dynami- 
cally directed, they are bound to come into frequent collision. These 
inevitable conflicts have to be settled and the only available arbiter 
of conflicting policies is the Government of the day. This immediately 
brings broadcasting problems into the political arena, exposing both the 
broadcasting system and the Government to charges of political inter- 
ference. 

However, the experience of the past six years indicates that a more 
serious defect of the two-board system is one that was not anticipated by 
the Royal Commission in 1957. It is that the two boards have tended 
to negate each other. Neither was looking at the broadcasting system as 
a whole. The BBG, wisely or unwisely, withdrew from responsibility 
for the CBC and confined itself mainly to licensing matters and some 
regulation of the private broadcasters. The board of directors of the 
CBC confined itself to the public sector and knew little or nothing about 
the other half of the system. 

We do not believe it is possible to give adequate supervision and 
direction to the private sector without a detailed and intimate knowledge 
of what the other half of Canadian broadcasting is doing. Nor is it pos- 
sible to give effective direction to the CBC without taking into account 
the activities, purposes, and problems of the private sector. Jurisdiction 
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of a mixed and interrelated system cannot be divided between two 
boards without each of them being stultified. A single national pur- 
pose will not be achieved by entrusting it to two separate agencies. If 
you have two cooks for a single broth, they will either disagree violently 
over the recipe, or each will add his own ingredients without relation to 
those added by the other, and the result will be a tasteless and unpalat- 
able brew. 

We recommend, therefore, that Parliament should delegate authority 
over all Canadian broadcasting to a single board or agency. We suggest 
that it be named the Canadian Broadcasting Authority (Régie des 
Ondes) to distinguish it from previous boards. 


POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF A CANADIAN BROADCASTING 
AUTHORITY 


The proposed Canadian Broadcasting Authority (CBA) should, we 
recommend, be the agency to which Parliament delegates full powers 
and authority to regulate, supervise, control and develop the Canadian 
broadcasting system. Its powers should be clearly defined in the Broad- 
casting Act, for all of which it should be made responsible. 

The basic job of the CBA is to develop a coordinated policy for the 
provision of broadcasting services to the Canadian people—to all the 
people, by all broadcasting stations publicly and privately owned. It 
should not be an operating agency. It should not itself produce pro- 
grams. It should confine itself to laying down policy and seeing that its 
policy is implemented—by indication preferably, by enforcement if 
necessary—both by publicly owned and by privately owned. broad- 
casting stations. A single authority entrusted with all aspects of Cana- 
dian broadcasting has many lesser tasks to do, but its main concern 
should be the quality, variety, and excellence of the radio and tele- 
vision programs that reach Canadian receiving sets. 

We have already shown that the Canadian public has an invest- 
ment in its broadcasting receivers far in excess of the investment of 
the broadcasters themselves. Canadians annually spend much more 
in maintaining their equipment to receive broadcasting signals than is 
spent in total by all broadcasters to provide programs for that equip- 
ment. We believe that the time has come to give less attention to the 
acquisition and maintenance of broadcasting equipment and more to the 
use that is made of it. In other words, it is the programs that are heard 
on radio sets, and seen and heard on television sets, that matter most 
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The development of program policies by both public and private 
broadcasters should be the primary responsibility of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Authority. Obviously, the CBA should not, in determining 
program policy, become involved in the creation of particular programs 
or series of programs, or in the techniques of program production; these 
operational details must be left to the public and private broadcasters. 
But there is a need for broad direction as to the performance expected 
from the CBC and from private stations, and for coordination of the 
performance of both sectors to provide balanced, varied and excellent 
programming. Having defined program policies (which will not be the 
same for the private sector as for the public sector, and may not even 
be the same for all stations in either sector), the CBA should be re- 
sponsible for ensuring that the policies are being carried out in practice 
by the broadcasters. It should receive performance reports at regular in- 
tervals from all broadcasting stations, and be equipped to examine 
these reports, able to call for explanations of deviations from the pre- 
scribed standards, and empowered to enforce compliance when neces- 
sary. 

Secondly, in addition to its main task of direction and supervising 
program performance by all Canadian broadcasters, the CBA will have 
several other principal functions. It should be responsible for the licens- 
ing of broadcasting stations, and we make detailed suggestions about 
the licensing functions of the Authority in a later section of this chapter. 
There is a need for greater knowledge of the social and human ef- 
fects of broadcasting, which must be based on research. We know 
much too little about the impact of television and radio programs on the 
audience as a whole, and on particular groups. Until now, audience 
research has been largely confined to determining the number of sets 
tuned at a given time to a particular program—the so-called ratings 
system. This tells nothing about the intensity of attention given to a 
program or its continuing impact, and—even for the commercial pur- 
pose for which it is used—gives an incomplete picture of audience reac- 
ion. Some useful audience research has recently has been done by the 
CBC, but it could be extended and made more generally available, cer- 
ainly to the CBA and perhaps to the public. Similarly, participation by 
he CBA in international broadcasting agencies would keep it in touch 
with new technical developments and also with the social research 
eing done in other countries, the volume of which is increasing. We do 
lot envisage any need for CBA to build up a large research staff; much 
an be commissioned from private researchers and universities. But we 
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think that the CBA should be the focal point for broadcasting research 
in Canada, both for its own guidance in setting broadcasting policy, and 
for the information of the public. 

Thirdly, the chairman and members of the proposed Canadian Broad- 
casting Authority should be responsible for explaining, defending and, 
where necessary, correcting defects in the whole broadcasting system. 
In the best sense of the phrase, it has an important public relations job 
to do. Public comment and criticism of broadcasting is inescapable, and 
if it did not come naturally we should have to take steps to promote it. 
A constant flow of comment from Members of Parliament, from inter- 
ested groups, and from the public, is essential if broadcasting is to be 
responsive to Canadian needs and fulfil its national purpose. It should 
be a two-way flow, with comment and criticism coming in, and being 
answered by explanation, defence, and correction of valid complaints 
going out. 

The outward flow should not only answer particular complaints, but 
should seek to develop public understanding, in all segments of the 
population, of the purposes and aspirations of the Canadian broadcast- 
ing system. Until now, the dialogue between the broadcasting system 
and the people it seeks to serve has been confused and muted. People 
with constructive suggestions and critical comments about broadcasting 
have not known where to go with them and their ideas have been little 
welcomed by the broadcasting agencies. Questions in the House of 
Commons by interested Members have been an ineffectual and unsatis- 
factory method of obtaining and bringing public opinion to bear on the 
broadcasting system. We think the Authority should become the recog- 
nized source for information about Canadian broadcasting; it should 
receive complaints, give explanations in response to complaints, and 
generally apply, when appropriate, views and information given by the 
public in developing its policies for Canadian broadcasting. 

Finally, the Canadian Broadcasting Authority should report annually 
to Parliament, in considerable detail, on all aspects of the broadcasting 
system—for the private sector as well as the public sector. Parliament 
should be given a complete picture of the purpose and performance of 
the broadcasting system so that it can be viewed as a whole. The annual 
report should deal in detail with the year’s program performances by 
both public and private broadcasters. It should assess performance 
against the standards laid down by the Authority, and against any 
undertakings that may have been given by broadcasters. It should also 
report on the financial position of all broadcasters. For the CBC, the 
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Authority’s annual report to Parliament will necessarily cover details 
of the financial results and administration of the CBC, but Parliament 
and the public also have the right to know about the financial health 
of the private broadcasters, since they are essential elements of the 
Canadian broadcasting system. There is a need to standardize the form 
of accounting by the CBC and the private stations, so that their achieve- 
ments and their failures can be accurately compared by Parliament and 
the public. 


LICENSING 


Licensing procedures over the past six years have consumed a large 
part—perhaps as much as half—of the time of the BBG’s full-time 
members, and a substantial amount of time for the full board. Licensing 
is an important part of the duties of the Broadcasting Authority but is 
not its prime function. It is clear that the pressures of licensing duties 
and the procedures adopted for dealing with licensing questions have 
deflected the time and energy of the full-time members of the BBG, and 
of the whole Board, from their more important tasks of regulating and 
directing the Canadian broadcasting system. We propose new and im- 
proved licensing procedures which will provide for the effective regula- 
tion and control of public and private broadcasters alike. 

Licensing of the right to use radio frequencies and television chan- 
nels is necessary because the number of these public assets is limited 
and decisions must be taken as to the technical and personal acceptabil- 
ity of applicants for them. The initial grant of a television or radio 
licence involves two questions for decision—first, is the proposal for the 
new station technically competent and in conformity with Canada’s 
tight under international agreements to use the radio frequency or 
television channel?—and second, is the applicant a suitable person to re- 
ceive and use the right to broadcast over that frequency or channel? 
The former is a factual and technical question; the latter is a broad- 
casting question involving an assessment of the applicant’s ability, repu- 
tation, and competence as a broadcaster. 

The Department of Transport (DOT) is responsible for administer- 
ing the use in Canada ot the airwaves for various types of electronic 
signals. It has a large and technically competent staff for the purpose. 
Broadcasting bands occupy only a part of the electronic spectrum 
under the jurisdiction of DOT. It must allocate frequencies or channels 
for many other purposes, including defence communications, control 
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and aids to navigation in the air and at sea, local telephone and tele- 
graph signals, and other uses of Hertzian waves, in accordance with 
international agreements. The DOT staff is technically qualified and 
well accustomed to pass upon the technical suitability of an application 
for a licence to broadcast. It is not, however, competent or experienced 
in determining whether the applicant will be a good and responsible 
broadcaster. In recent years an applicant for a broadcasting licence has 
had to satisfy DOT as to the technical feasibility of his proposal, and 
then go before the BBG in a public hearing to demonstrate his accept- 
ability as a broadcaster. 

No doubt such a division of responsibility between two government 
agencies is somewhat cumbersome, but avoidance seems impractical. 
Theoretically, the whole licensing function could be transferred to 
DOT, but this would entail the development of a staff to assess the 
broadcasting qualifications of the applicant. While a new station must 
be technically sound and perform in compliance with international 
agreements covering the use of the airwaves, the more important aspect 
of the licensing function is to decide the suitability of the applicant as 
a broadcaster. This can be done only by an agency that knows the 
broadcasting system and its purposes. Canada cannot have a good 
broadcasting system unless only suitable and responsible men are given 
the right to use the relatively small number of radio frequencies and 
television channels available. 

Alternatively, jurisdiction over the whole electronic band assigned 
for broadcasting could be transferred to the Broadcasting Authority. 
This would create some problems of jurisdiction between the Authority 
and DOT at the fringes of the band. More important, it would require 
the Authority to build up a staff to assess the technical acceptability of 
new proposals, which would duplicate technical facilities already exist- 
ing in DOT. 

We believe that the jurisdiction on broadcast licences should con- 
tinue to be divided between the Department of Transport and the 
Broadcasting Authority; the former should be responsible for all tech- 
nical and engineering aspects of the licence, and the latter for all broad- 
casting aspects. To facilitate this, we suggest that radio and television 
licences in the future should be in two parts. First, a technical licence 
should be granted by DOT to determine the availability, scope, and 
method of operation of the radio frequency or television channel. Sec- 
ond, when technical feasibility has been determined by DOT, consider- 
ation should be given by the CBA to the acceptability of the applicant 
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as a broadcaster. For new licences and the renewal of licences, there 
should be a public hearing, with public notice so as to permit all in- 
terested parties to appear. If, in the course of the hearing, further tech- 
nical questions develop (as, for example, when an existing station 
claims there will be interference with its signals), the application should 
be referred back to DOT for settlement of the technical dispute before 
further consideration by the CBA. This has not been the practice in the 
past; on occasion an application technically approved by DOT has 
been met by complaints at the BBG hearing that it is technically defec- 
tive, and the BBG has proceeded to hear evidence and settle the tech- 
nical dispute. This was a time-consuming task for a Board not staffed 
or qualified to deal with technical questions. It would be much 
better to have technical questions settled by the qualified experts in 
DOT, even if DOT had to establish a procedure for hearing contending 
technical claims, which does not now exist. 

The division of licensing jurisdiction between DOT and the Broad- 
casting Authority applies to the administration of the existing broad- 
casting spectrum. The broader problem of periodic international de- 
termination of the spectrum has both technical and broadcasting aspects, 
and the Broadcasting Authority should, in future, participate in such in- 
ternational negotiations. 

Undoubtedly, a two-part licence for broadcasting entails the risk of 
more difficulty and possibly more expense to an applicant. If he goes 
first to CBA to determine his acceptability as a broadcaster, he may 
Jater find in DOT that his proposal is technically defective. If he first 
gets technical approval from DOT, after considerable expense in pre- 
paring plans, he may Iater find that he is unacceptable to the CBA as 
a broadcaster. However, these risks are inherent in any application re- 
quiring two separate and distinct approvals, and the risks and costs are 
not significantly greater if the approvals are made by two agencies 
instead of by one. Clearly, the technical feasibility should be determined 
first, since without it the proposal will certainly be unacceptable. 

We recommend that the broadcasting portion of the licence for a 
station should be issued by the Broadcasting Authority and not, as at 
present, by the Governor in Council (in effect, the Cabinet) on the rec- 
ommendation of the BBG. It is true that the grant of a licence is the dis- 
position of a public asset, for which normally the Government should 
accept responsibility, but the assignment of this responsibility to the Au- 
thority is clearly desirable. If it is to be an independent agency to super- 
vise all Canadian broadcasting, it should choose the people entitled to 
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broadcast; there is no decision more important for the creation of a 
sound broadcasting structure. The responsibility for the choice is less 
clear if the Authority may merely recommend, leaving the decision to 
the Cabinet. If, as has usually happened in the past, the recommendation 
is accepted by the Cabinet, consideration of the matter is a waste of 
the Cabinet’s time. If occasionally the Cabinet were to reject a recom- 
mendation of a board that has seen the applicant and carefully con- 
sidered his qualifications, the decision could be based only on inadequate 
evidence or partisan considerations. We recommend that responsibility 
for the grant of a broadcasting licence be placed where it belongs, on 
the Broadcasting Authority and not on the Cabinet, and that the pro- 
cedure for the licensing functions of the CBA should be clearly defined 
by statute. 

For the primary function of supervising and developing excellent pro- 
gram performance, we believe that a representative board mainly com- 
posed of part-time members is appropriate and desirable. Licensing de- 
cisions are complicated matters requiring preparatory study of the appli- 
cations and continuity of policy by the licensing agency. A large board 
made up mainly of part-time members is not well suited to the discharge 
of licensing functions, and if it seeks to do so, the detailed examina- 
tion of licences is likely to consume an undue amount of time and 
energy, to the detriment of the more important task of defining policy 
and regulating the performance of the Canadian broadcasting system. 
However an overall knowledge of broadcasting policies and of the 
existing system is essential for sound decisions on licensing, and the 
solution does not consist in establishing a separate licensing agency. 

Instead, we recommend that the broadcast licensing function should 
be kept within the CBA, but should not be handled by the full board. 
We suggest that all licensing functions should be dealt with by a licens- 
ing committee or panel of the CBA, and that a statutory basis for its 
creation by the Authority should be provided. This would permit the 
development of a group within the Authority with knowledge of licens- 
ing techniques, and would ensure continuity of licensing policy. We 
think that the size and constitution of the panel should be flexible and 
should be left for decision by the Authority itself. Presumably the chair- 
man of the Authority and two or three of its part-time members would 
serve regularly on the panel. In addition, one or two of the other part- 
time members could be added for particular applications, preferably 
those from the region where the new station will be situated, to con- 
tribute knowledge of local conditions to the panel’s deliberations. 
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Licensing procedure should be more fully defined than at present. 
The practices developed by the Federal Communications Commission 
in the United States could be examined and, where appropriate, applied 
in Canada. The FCC has stated its licensing policy, indicating the gen- 
eral standards of performance and the type of information it should 
receive on an application for licence. The application is given prelimi- 
nary study by qualified members of the staff, who also gather other 
relevant information for the guidance of the Commission. A notice of 
the application is published in sufficient detail to permit public response. 
Applications are uniformly prepared, and supporting material is put 
together before the applications come to the Commission for considera- 
tion, thus reducing the time needed to reach a decision. 

An application to the licensing panel of the CBA for the grant of a 
licence should have full publicity before the public hearing, and the 
decision of the panel on behalf of the Authority should have pub- 
licity after it is made. Moreover there should be a right of appeal from 
any decision of the panel to the full Board, and the Board itself should 
be empowered to initiate a review of any decision by the panel. 

In addition to the major task of considering applications for new 
licences and the renewal of existing licences, the Broadcasting Author- 
ity has a number of less important licensing functions to perform. These 
include authorizations for changes in the power of existing stations, 
approval for transfers of shares in private stations, and changes in the 
location of broadcasting stations. The procedure for dealing with licens- 
ing applications should vary according to the importance of the subject 
matter. For the issue of new licences and the renewal of existing li- 
cences, there should be a public hearing; the licensing authority should 
see the applicant, so as to judge his suitability to be entrusted with the 
right to broadcast and to permit public comment thereon. However, in 
minor cases, if after public notice there is no substantial objection, the 
licensing authority should be able to act on the merits of the applica- 
tion without public hearing, and should have power to determine 
whether an objection is substantial or merely frivolous. For example, a 
change in share ownership where there is no change in control should 
not require the licensing authority to spend time in a public hearing or 
the applicant to spend time and money in attending the hearing; the 
decision can be made on the written evidence. 

Moreover licensing decisions of a routine nature need not go be- 
fore the licensing panel; they should be delegated to a competent staff 
acting under general instructions from the panel. Such a procedure, 
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drawing distinctions between more and less important decisions, was 
well developed during the period of wartime controls by the Wartime 
Prices & Trade Board and other agencies; major orders were issued 
formally by the Board; less important orders were issued by an admin- 
istrative officer and countersigned by the Chairman; routine matters were 
dealt with in directives by an administrative officer. The present BBG 
practice of having all licensing decisions go before the full Board is 
cumbersome, time-consuming and inefficient. Obviously, the Broad- 
casting Act should empower the Authority to adopt more flexible 
licensing procedures, including the delegation of routine decisions to 
members of the staff. Obviously also, the Authority should have a larger 
and more competent licensing staff than the BBG has had to assist it 
in its work. 

By the establishment of general licensing procedures, by the use 
of a licensing committee or panel and by the improvement of staff as- 
sistance, the burden of licensing functions on the CBA can be sub- 
stantially lightened. That burden is likely to diminish in any event. In 
the early years, following the 1958 Act when second television chan- 
nels were opened to licence, the burden on the BBG was heavy. As 
coverage was extended to a point approaching saturation, the licensing 
functions of the BBG shrank in volume, especially for the important 
and time-consuming consideration of new station applications. If our 
earlier recommendation is accepted that the Canadian broadcasting 
system should grow rather slowly in future, because it is already well 
developed physically, there will be fewer major licensing decisions and 
more chance to keep the licensing function from requiring an undue 
amount of attention from the Broadcasting Authority. 

Our final recommendation concerning licensing is of considerable im- 
portance. We propose that a performance-undertaking should be made 
a specific condition of the licences of all privately owned radio and 
television stations. Such a condition is unnecessary for CBC stations be- 
cause, under our recommendations, general program policy for the 
CBC will be a responsibility of the Broadcasting Authority. But we 
think better means than those of the past should be found for defining 
and assuring the program performances of private stations. 

When applications were made for licences of new stations—especially 
the so-called ‘second TV stations——the contestants for these valuable 
rights made detailed and glowing promises to the BBG about the 
performance they would give. These undertakings were assessed by the 
BBG and undoubtedly influenced the choice of the applicant to receive a 
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licence. They were not, however, made a specific condition of the li- 
cence, because the Department of Transport was unable or unwilling 
to attach a performance-condition to the technical authority to operate. 
Licences are granted under the Radio Act, on the recommendation of 
the BBG to the Governor in Council under Section 12 of the Broad- 
casting Act, which requires a public hearing, and are issued on condition 
that the licensee comply with the provisions of the Broadcasting Act 
and the regulations passed thereunder. However, the performance 
promised by the applicant in the hearing before the BBG is not, and 
under the existing statutes probably cannot, be made a condition of 
a licence issued under the Radio Act, nor can a breach of the perform- 
ance-undertaking be made the basis for revoking the licence. 

In fact, the program performance of the private stations—in par- 
ticular the second television stations—bears very little relationship to 
the promises made to the BBG when the licences were recommended. 
Undertakings given to obtain the grant of a public asset have largely 
been ignored, and the program performance has generally fallen far 
short of the promises made. The BBG has been powerless to deal with 
this default, and has had to wait until the terms of the licences expired 
before raising in any effective way this failure of the private stations to 
live up to their undertakings. Now that the original licences are approach- 
ing the end of their terms, there is a considerable scurrying about by the 
operators, and some of them have announced their intention to pro- 
duce some better programs of a public-service or cultural type. 

A promise made by a broadcaster to obtain a licence to operate a 
radio or television station should be an enforceable undertaking, and 
not a theoretical exercise in imagination or a competitive bid in an auc- 
tion of unrealistic enthusiasm. Promises made should be carried out, 
or some good explanation given as to why they cannot be carried out. 
When performance is flagrantly below the level of the promises made, 
it should not be necessary to wait until the expiry of the licence to 
remedy the default. 

There are some types of regulation that can, and should, apply to 
all broadcasters. These include general rules of a negative or prohibi- 
tory kind defining program practices that may not be followed—for 
example, the prohibition of certain kinds of subjects in programs, or of 
advertising messages that offend standards of morality and good taste. 
Generally applicable regulations can also deal with the number, length, 
and content of commercial announcements by establishing maximum 
limits beyond which advertising messages may not go on any station. 
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These negative rules of broadcasting performance are necessary and 
important, and should be clearly laid down by the Broadcasting Author- 
ity. But they will not, in themselves, achieve acceptable program per- 
formance by all broadcasters. A body of negative rules can do no more 
than set minimum standards of performance at a rather low level of gen- 
eral application. To achieve something better, positive leadership and 
direction by the Broadcasting Authority are necessary. 

A more positively excellent performance is difficult to enforce by 
regulations of general application to all broadcasters. Individual sta- 
tions vary greatly in size, location, and wealth. A regulation setting a 
performance level adequate for a large metropolitan station will be 
intolerably burdensome on a small rural station. Conversely, a regula- 
tion setting program standards within the practical possibility of 
achievement by a small station is meaningless when applied to a large 
and wealthy station. Moreover, there is a great difference between the 
program performance that should be given by a station that is the only 
one in its community, and that required from each of half a dozen sta- 
tions all serving a particular community. These differences between pri- 
vate stations, in their size and situation, indicate the need to set indi- 
vidual standards appropriate to each. , 

Admittedly the establishment of individual program standards for all 
privately owned radio and television stations in Canada is a large and 
difficult undertaking, but we think it can be done in the following way. 
First, the Broadcasting Authority should state in some detail its objec- 
tives for the program performance by private stations, outlining such 
requirements as a good news service, some discussion of public affairs, 
a reasonable content of music and drama, some development and use of 
Canadian talent, and the need for a varied and imaginative local service 
to the community coupled with some regional, national, and interna- 
tional activities. This general statement of objectives should make it 
clear that the CBA recognizes differences in the size, wealth, cultural 
resources, and local conditions of stations; that it does not expect the 
same performance from each; and that program performance should be 
of the highest standard reasonably within the powers of each station, 
having due regard to its circumstances. 

Secondly, the Broadcasting Authority should direct each station to 
develop a program schedule which it is prepared to undertake. Indi- 
vidual proposals would then be examined by the staff of the CBA 
and reviewed by the licensing panel, to determine whether each 
falls reasonably within the stated general objectives and is adequate 
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having regard to the stations’ circumstances. Individual stations, espe- 
cially the smaller ones, should be permitted to develop programs in 
cooperation with one or more others to be included in their several 
schedules. There is an obvious need to develop more cooperative pro- 
gramming among the private stations; this should be not only permitted 
but encouraged by the CBA when it reviews their program proposals. 

After review and acceptance by the CBA, the program performance 
proposed by each station should be made a condition of its licence to 
broadcast. Private broadcasters should be given clearly to understand 
that, this time, the Authority means business. There is no place for 
glowing promises that can be quickly ignored when the licence has been 
obtained and forgotten until its renewal date approaches. If a station 
can do little to improve its program performance, it should say so and 
give reasons why it cannot do more. The proposal should be a realistic 
promise of practical performance, which is intended to be carried out 
and enforced; it will become a condition of the station’s right to broad- 
cast, and if the condition is broken, the right can be suspended or with- 
drawn, or prosecution launched for the infraction, 

Obviously, in a rapidly changing medium, the position of an indi- 
vidual station may be changed by circumstances beyond its control. 
Promises made today in good faith may become unrealistic or unduly 
burdensome tomorrow. Any station should be permitted to apply to the 
Authority for a review and revision of the performance-condition of its 
licence, and the condition could be amended in the light of changed 
circumstances. But unless and until this is done, the performance 
promised is obligatory and enforceable against each station. 

No doubt this suggested procedure will not immediately result in an 
ideal program performance by the private stations, but it should quickly 
produce a much better result than in the past. With some notable ex- 
ceptions, programming on the private stations has been trivial, unimagi- 
native, and far short of the minimum level required from public broad- 
casting assets granted for their use. Attempts to improve this perform- 
ance by general regulations have been largely unsuccessful; the general 
regulation of private television stations has been ineffective, and the 
regulation of private radio station performance is almost non-existent. 
The CBA should be able to do better than this by establishing individual 
standards of performance that would result in an immediate improve- 
Ment in the programs of the private stations and provide a new base 
on which further improvement could be built. 
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We make this proposal because we believe that the majority of pri- 
vate broadcasters want to give a respectable and worthwhile performance 
in the use of the licences assigned to them. They have argued for years 
that they are a valuable and necessary part of the Canadian broad- 
casting system, and this proposition is now generally accepted and wel- 
comed. Most of them recognize that, in addition to giving services to 
their local communities, they should share in the broader national pur- 
poses of the Canadian broadcasting system. To do this, they need some 
coordination and direction which has not been provided by attempts to 
devise performance regulations applicable to all private stations alike. 
The regulation attempted has either been so weak that it was meaning- 
less, or so impossible to comply with that it was ignored. There are many 
responsible private broadcasters who would have liked to do better, 
but could not because their competitors were permitted to get away 
with inadequate and shabby performance. 

The regulation and direction of a heterogeneous group of private 
stations—some strong and prosperous, others marginal and financially 
weak—cannot be done by general and mainly negative rules. All station 
performance is individual, and regulation and direction to be effective 
must also be individual and based on what each station should do and 
what it can do. We are convinced that Canadian private broadcasters 
will accept and even welcome individual standards of performance 
that are set with fairness and with their cooperation. For the broad- 
casters, this means a more satisfying and less regimented existence. For 
the Canadian people, whose interests should be the main objective of 
broadcasting policy, it should provide better, more varied, and more 
interesting programs on their radio and television sets. 


CONSTITUTION AND MEMBERSHIP OF THE AUTHORITY 


We believe that there should be unified and coordinated control of 
all Canadian broadcasting by a single authority. In a very real sense, 
it should be the trustee of the broadcasting system on behalf of ‘the 
Canadian people, and the terms of its trust should be to ensure that 
excellent and distinguished broadcasting services are provided by all 
broadcasters, within the limits of their individual means. Parliament 
should define in detail the goals it wants for the broadcasting system, 
and delegate to the Authority the task of achieving them. The Authority 
should be accountable annually to Parliament, not for the method or 
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details of its work, but for the results—for its success or failure in 

attaining the goals that Parliament has set. 

The constitution, size, and membership of the public authority 
charged with the control, supervision and direction of the Canadian 
broadcasting system should be determined by the functions it must 
perform. As we conceive the Canadian Broadcasting Authority, its 
principal functions are— 
> to control, regulate and develop the program performance of all 

broadcasters; 

* to conduct and commission research into the social and human 
effects of the broadcasting media; 

- to explain, defend, and improve the Canadian broadcasting system; 

- to decide who should receive and hold broadcasting licences, and 
under what conditions; 

- to determine the broadcasting policy of the CBC, and to ensure that 
it is well led, well staffed, and well administered; 

- to regulate the activities of private broadcasters, and to encourage 
and stimulate their cooperation with a view to improving their 
broadcasting performance; ; 

* to report annually to Parliament on the performance of all public 
and private broadcasters, and on the state of the Canadian broad- 
casting system as a whole. 

These important and diverse functions require a board of outstanding 
Strength and ability, and each has a bearing on its appropriate size, 
constitution, and membership. One function might be better handled 
by a small board of full-time members; another may call for a large 
Tepresentative board, made up partly or wholly of part-time members. 
If there is to be unity in the Canadian broadcasting system, it must 
have unified control and direction by a single board. Whatever the 
different kinds of board that might best suit individual functions, all 
the requirements can be satisfied by the exercise of imazination and 
ingenuity in determining the constitution of the Authority and choosing 
its membership. If, in the result, the form chosen is unique, it should 
be no surprise, for a broadcasting system is a unique undertaking. 

Thus the form of the Authority should be determined by the relative 
importance of its various functions. We regard the control, regulation, 
and development of program performance by all broadcasters as its 
primary and most important function. For this purpose, a fairly large 
board is necessary, representative of different parts of Canada and with 
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varied experience and skills, and it should be composed mainly of 
part-time members. Such a board is also appropriate for the develop- 
ment of research policy, for interpreting the purposes and policies of the 
broadcasting system to Parliament and the public, and for reporting 
annually to Parliament on the performance of the system. 

The licensing function might more suitably and conveniently be 
undertaken by a small number of full-time experts. However, while 
we recognize the importance of the licensing function, we believe it 
can be efficiently handled by a licensing panel or committee of the 
Authority with adequate staff assistance. For the supervision of the 
finances and administration of the CBC, or for the control and guid- 
ance of the private broadcasters, a relatively small number of experi- 
enced people working part-time might be appropriate. These duties can 
also be discharged by panels or committees of the Authority. 

It is a familiar practice in corporate direction to have a large board, 
with committees of directors to look after particular functions. The 
members of committees know the overall policies of the organization 
from their membership of the main board, but specialize in particular 
aspects of corporate activities. We recommend the same practice for the 
special functions of the Broadcasting Authority—such as licensing, 
supervision of the CBC, and guidance of the private sector. The Author- 
ity should have statutory power to establish these committees, and to 
delegate responsibility to them under continuing control by the full 
board. Obviously, the membership of the Authority should be chosen 
so as to include people qualified to serve on the special committees. The 
only difference between the usual corporate arrangement and that pro- 
posed for the Broadcasting Authority is one of emphasis. In the former, 
service on committees of the board is usually intermittent and subsidiary 
to duties on the full board. In the Broadcasting Authority, service on the 
special committees will be more time-consuming. 

We accordingly recommend that the Canadian Broadcasting Author- 
ity should consist of fifteen members—a full-time Chairman and four- 
teen part-time members. Their wise selection will largely determine the 
sound development and future value of the Canadian broadcasting sys- 
tem. We suggest that, since the choice is so important, the nomination 
of members of the Authority should be the prerogative of the Prime 
Minister; they should be formally appointed by the Governor in Coun- 
cil on his recommendation. 

We urge that appointment to the Authority should not be on a rigid 
basis of provincial or regional representation. While the viewpoints of 
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different regions should be fepresented, and a fair balance maintained 
between the two official languages and national cultures, the choice 
should be based essentially on individual excellence. The membership 
of the Authority should include diverse skills and experience in suffi- 
cient number to man the several special committees and discharge the 
various functions of the Authority. Thus there should be some members 
with financial and business experience to supervise the CBC; others with 
knowledge of or familiar with private broadcasting; and still others pre- 
pared to develop a knowledge of, and devote the necessary time to, the 
licensing function. However, the essential qualification for all members 
is not suitability for this or that special function, but that each should 
have broad Canadian experience and extensive cultural interests, with 
a deep concern for and understanding of the national purposes that the 
broadcasting system should promote and serve. We believe that broad- 
casting is of such paramount importance to the development of Canada 
that it can attract to its service, as members of the Broadcasting Author- 
ity, Canadians of outstanding qualities, for whom few more important 
forms of public service are open. 

The choice of the first chairman of the Broadcasting Authority is 
obviously of major importance. We recommend that he should devote 
substantially his full time to the position, although we would not think 
it necessary for him to give up other public and private activities that 
have no direct or indirect connection with broadcasting, for these associ- 
ations could be valuable in keeping him in touch with the realities of 
Canadian life. He should be familiar with both languages. 

This recommendation, that the chairmanship of the Authority should 
be a substantially full-time appointment, is at variance with the propos- 
als of the 1957 Royal Commission for a part-time chairman of the 
BBG, as it conceived that agency. Whether or not that proposal was 
bractical at the time, it is now clear that the responsibilities of the Chair- 
nan of the Authority responsible for the supervision of the whole Cana- 
lian broadcasting system cannot be discharged by a part-time appointee. 
We envisage a more comprehensive and extensive responsibility for the 
-BA than that of the BBG, and the system existing today is larger and 
nore complex than that of eight years ago. 

The full-time chairman should be appointed by the Governor in 
Souncil for a term of five or seven years, and should be adequately 
aid for his services, for this should be regarded as one of the most im- 
ortant positions in Canadian public life. He should be responsible 
or all the functions of the Authority, assisted by the fourteen part- 
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time members and by an adequate staff and facilities. He should be pri- 
marily responsible for developing broadcasting policies for both publicly 
owned and privately owned stations and networks, and for ensuring 
their execution. Neither he nor the Authority itself should become in- 
volved in the detailed execution of broadcasting policies, which should 
be left to the CBC and the private operators for the public and private 
sectors respectively. Indeed one reason that led us to recommend only 
one full-time member for the Authority was our firm belief that the 
Authority should not become involved in the details of administration. 
If it is properly organized and adequately staffed, there should not be 
sufficient work for more than one full-time member to do. If there were 
several full-time members and they took their responsibilities seriously, 
the great danger would be that they might interfere in details of adminis- 
tration and operation. The task of the Authority is to supervise, control, 
and direct; the task of the broadcasters, both public and private, is to 
produce and transmit radio and television programs. These two functions 
should be kept separate and distinct. 


STAFF AND FACILITIES FOR THE AUTHORITY 


It will be essential, for the successful operation of the Canadian Broad. 
casting Authority, to provide a competent and expert staff to analyze 
reports and prepare material for its consideration; to deal with proce- 
dures and routines on its behalf and in accordance with its general 
instructions; and to assist it generally in its work. 

The experience of the BBG in the last six years suggests that it failec 
to provide itself with a sufficiently large and diverse staff and facilities 
It has had several competent and dedicated staff members, but there hav 
not been enough of them, and they have not had all the skills required tc 
enable the Board to fulfil its responsibility under Section 10 of th 
Broadcasting Act to ensure “the continued existence and efficient oper 
ation of a national broadcasting system”. The full-time members of th 
BBG seem to have spent much of their time on detailed work that coul 
have been done by a better qualified and larger staff; in the result, the 
have had insufficient time to devote to the regulation of “the activitie 
of public and private broadcasting stations in Canada and the relation 
ship between them”. Instead, the BBG seems to have tried to avoi 
conflict with the determined and at times belligerent Management am 
Board of the CBC. In this way the two agencies achieved agreement ©. 
at least one point—they both wanted the BBG to have as little to d 
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with the CBC as possible. This does not seem to have been the result 
intended by Section 10 of the Broadcasting Act. In proposing the cre- 
ation of the BBG, the 1957 Royal Commission respectfully advised 
Parliament to apply the maxim that there is no sense in keeping a dog 
and doing your own barking. A corollary of this proposition is that if 
you keep a dog and he does no effective barking, you are not getting 
the reliable protection you may need. 

The facilities of the BBG also appear to have been inadequate for the 
discharge of its duties. It has received many performance reports from 
the private stations, but has not had sufficient staff and processing equip- 
ment to analyze them. Some members of the BBG complained that they 
lacked sufficient information to enable them to apply adequate con- 
trol, stimulation, and direction to the private stations; clearly the re- 
sponsibility for this rests with the BBG itself. It has quite extensive 
powers under the Broadcasting Act of 1958, and could have sought 
clarification and solution of jurisdictional difficulties arising out of the 
statutory two-board system. However, the main reason for the lack of 
real status is that the BBG did not choose to assert it. The BBG has not 
used the full powers it has undoubtedly been given under the present 
Broadcasting Act. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the BBG in the last six years, it is es- 
sential that they shoud not be perpetuated by the proposed Canadian 
Broadcasting Authority. As the single board responsible for the entire 
broadcasting system, its many duties call for adequate staff and facili- 
ties to assist it in its work. 

We suggest that the staff of the CBA should be headed by an Ex- 
ecutive Director responsible for the entire staff. He should have a senior 
assistant responsible for all licensing functions, with a number of compe- 
tent examiners to review supporting material and prepare applications 
for consideration by the licensing panel of the Authority. Certain licens- 
ing functions of a minor or routine nature should be handled by the 
Director of Licensing under general instructions from the Authority. 

A second senior assistant, with knowledge and experience of the 
private sector, should be responsible for the development of individual 
station standards and their supervision, again acting under instructions 
from the Authority and in accordance with its policies for the regulation 
of program performance. 

A third senior member of the staff should be responsible for the re- 
search activities of the Authority, to review, commission, and perhaps 
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conduct research into broadcasting developments and the social effects 
of radio and television on Canadians generally and on particular groups. 

There will be need of a secretary of the Authority, financial officers 
to analyze the financial reports of the CBC and private stations and de- 
velop standards for financial reporting, and a general counsel to super- 
vise legal and enforcement activities. There should of course be the 
usual ancillary staff of librarians, secretaries, clerks, typists, and other 
assistants. 

We recommend that the Broadcasting Authority should be situated in 
Ottawa, with adequate offices in the centre of the city to give easy 
access to Parliament. The present offices of the BBG would be quite 
inadequate for the agency to be responsible for the whole of the Cana- 
dian broadcasting system. The CBA offices should have access to 
modern facilities, such as computers, to assist in the analysis of perform- 
ance reports and broadcasting surveys. There should be facilities for 
viewing television programs, such as a videotape viewer and a film 
projection room. 

We recommend that the staff should not be under the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Service Commission, since the Authority will be a special- 
ized agency requiring more flexible, personnel procedures. Instead we 
suggest that the Chairman and Executive Director should prepare a pro- 
posal indicating staff requirements by categories, with a salary range 
established for each category, to be approved by the Treasury Board. 
This procedure was used conveniently and effectively when the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada was established. The staff of the Authority 
should, however, be eligible for superannuation and other benefits avail- 
able generally to the public service. 


ENFORCEMENT 


It is to be hoped that the Canadian Broadcasting Authority will be 
able to enlist the willing cooperation and support of all public and 
private broadcasters in Canada, and that the performance of its duties 
will depend more on its qualities of leadership and direction than on 
enforcement of its orders. However, the independent agency charged with 
the control and supervision of the Canadian broadcasting system must 
have legal powers to enforce its directives. Willing cooperation from 
most broadcasters cannot be expected if a few recalcitrants may flout its 
orders with impunity. 

The enforcement provisions in the present Broadcasting Act are not 
extensive. Section 18 provides that every person who violates any of the 
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provisions of Part I, or of the Regulations, is punishable on summary 
conviction under the provisions of the Criminal Code. In the past six 
years a few prosecutions under this section have been launched by the 
BBG. Coming before a police magistrate accustomed to dealing with 
minor offences of a routine nature, who has little knowledge of the 
broadcasting system or its purposes, the usual result has been a con- 
viction and fine of $25 for a serious breach of the Act or the Regula- 
tions. This is no more than a licence fee. 

In addition, Section 15 of the Act gives the BBG power to suspend 
a licence for a period not exceeding three months where the Board 
finds, after notice and a hearing, that the licensee has violated or failed 
to comply with any condition of his licence under Section 12(5) or 
Section 13(1). There is a right of appeal to the Exchequer Court on 
questions of law from an order of suspension by the BBG. There has 
been only one case in six years when the BBG ordered suspension of a 
licence, and that decision was overruled on appeal to the Exchequer 
Court on technical grounds. It may be that this somewhat restricted 
power to suspend licences could have been more extensively used by 
the BBG. Certainly it would have been a more effective power if the 
program performance of a station had been a condition of its licence to 
Operate, as we recommend. 

This is an enforcement dilemma frequently encountered by special- 
ized agencies. The courts are not familiar with the administrative pur- 
poses of the legislation, and tend to regard an infraction of the regula- 
tions as a technical offence requiring only a nominal monetary penalty. 
As a result, a small fine imposed on summary conviction is no de- 
terrent to the offender nor any detriment to his local reputation. It is 
roughly equivalent to a fine for parking a car in a prohibited area. 
On the other hand, for many infractions under the Broadcasting Act, 
suspension of the licence is too severe a penalty; it punishes not only 
the licensee but the entire community depending on the station for 
broadcasting services. In neither case does the punishment fit the crime. 

It may not be possible to devise a complete solution of this enforce- 
ment dilemma. However, we suggest first that, for minor infractions, 
monetary penalties should be imposed that bear some relationship to 
the gravity of the offence, and secondly that, for major infractions, 
remedy by suspension of the licence should be more frequently used. 

No doubt the Broadcasting Authority would be better able than a 
police-court magistrate to assess the seriousness of an infraction. How- 
ever we do not think the Authority should be given statutory power to 
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impose monetary penalties on licensees for breaches of the legislation or 
regulations. Instead, the Act should provide for a system of minimum 
fines to be imposed on summary conviction, with steeply graduated 
minima for second and third offences, and for automatic suspension 
of the licence, for a period to be determined by the Authority, if an 
operator is convicted of any infraction three times within the term of 
his licence. 

We recommend also that the Authority should have power to suspend 
and cancel licences, without waiting for a triple conviction in the courts, 
in cases it regards as sufficiently serious and flagrant. The statute should 
provide power to suspend or cancel a licence for a breach of the pro- 
visions of the Act, or of any general regulation of the Authority, or of a 
condition of the individual licence. If our proposal is accepted, that 
a system of individual station standards should be developed and the 
program standard for each station should become a condition of its 
licence, any breach of the condition should empower the Authority to 
suspend the licence. Instead of a suspension for breaches of general 
and complicated regulations, most cases would involve the simple 
proposition that the licensee has failed to carry out his promises. This 
is something that would be clear to him, and clear also to the community 
in which he operates, and therefore more likely to be accepted as fair 
and reasonable. In all cases involving suspension or cancellation of a 
licence, the Authority should hold a formal and public hearing, and 
there should be a right of appeal on questions of law to the Exchequer 
Court, similar to that provided by Section 15 (3) of the present Act. 


FINANCING FOR THE AUTHORITY 


The Canadian Broadcasting Authority will be a more costly agency than 
the BBG has been. To be effective, it must have a larger, better qualified, 
and more expert staff, and more adequate offices and facilities. Its 
members, including the Chairman, should receive proper remuneration 
and sufficient travelling allowances. 

We cannot estimate today the total cost of establishing the Authority 
on a sound financial basis. But whatever it may reasonably cost will be 
a justifiable price to pay for an independent agency to control the 
Canadian broadcasting system efficiently. We suggest that the esti- 
mated expenditure of the Authority should be submitted annually to 
Parliament by the designated minister with the approval of the Treasury 
Board. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


We recommend: That responsibility for the direction, supervision, 


and control of the whole Canadian broadcasting 
system should be assigned to an independent agency 
to be called the Canadian Broadcasting Authority 
(Régie des Ondes). 


To summarize our many detailed proposals and recommendations in 
this chapter: 


The first and principal duty of the Authority should be to develop a 
coordinated policy for the provision of broadcasting services to the 
Canadian people by public and private broadcasters; its main con- 
cern should be the balance, variety, and excellence of the programs 
that reach Canadian television and radio sets from Canadian broad- 
casting stations. 

The Authority should be the leader in Canadian research into 
technical and other developments of the broadcasting media, and 
into their social and human effects. 

The Authority should be responsible for improving, explaining, and 
defending the Canadian broadcasting system; it has an important 
public relations task. 

The Authority should determine the general broadcasting policy 
of the CBC, and ensure that the CBC is well led, well staffed and 
well administered. 

The Authority should regulate, supervise, and control the activities 
of private broadcasters, and encourage and stimulate their coopera- 
tion in improving their broadcasting performance. 

Broadcasting licences should be in two parts—the first, covering 
all technical and engineering aspects, from the Department of Trans- 
port—the second, confirming the suitability and acceptability of the 
applicant and prescribing the broadcasting conditions with which he 
must comply, from the Broadcasting Authority; licences to broad- 
cast should be issued by the Authority, not granted by the Governor 
in Council. 

Licensing functions of the Authority should be handled by a licensing 
committee or panel; there should be statutory power to establish a 
flexible licensing procedure, including power to delegate routine 
licensing decisions to members the staff. 


- An individual standard of program performance should be made a 


condition of the licence of each privately owned radio and television 
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station; the method of setting these individual performance standards 
has been indicated in this chapter. 

- The Authority should consist of fifteen members—a full-time chair- 
man and fourteen part-time appointees, all of whom should be 
suitably paid for their services; the choice of the chairman and 
members of the Authority is crucial to its success, and we propose 
that they should be appointed by the Governor in Council on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister. 

- The Authority should have power to establish special committees to 
deal with various aspects of its business, and to delegate powers of 
decision to them. 

- The Authority should be situated in Ottawa near the centre of the 
city, with adequate office equipment and facilities. 

The Authority should have a competent and expert staff, which 
should not be under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission. 
The Authority should have adequate powers to enforce its regula- 
tions and directives and the provisions of the Broadcasting Act, 
including power to prosecute on summary conviction, with a 
prescribed and steeply graduated scale of minimum fines; on three 
convictions within the term of a licence, there should be automatic 
suspension of the licence for a period to be determined by the 
Authority. 

The Authority should have power to suspend or cancel a licence, 
without prior conviction, in cases of serious or flagrant offences, 
following a formal public hearing, with provision for appeal to the 
Exchequer Court on questions of law. 

The financial estimates of the Authority should be submitted annually 
to Parliament by the designated minister with the approval of the 
Treasury Board. 

- The Authority should report annually to Parliament, in detail, on 
the program performance and financial record of the CBC and the 
private broadcasters, on the administration of the CBC, and on its 
own affairs. 
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PART III 


THE PUBLIC SECTOR 
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THE CBC MANDATE 


Order and simplification are the first steps toward the mastery 
of a subject—the actual enemy is the unknown. 


Thomas Mann (The Magic Mountain) 


The CBC is the chosen instrument for public broadcasting in Canada. 
It is only a part of the Canadian broadcasting system; the private broad- 
casters also receive rights to use public assets and, in accepting those 
rights, assume responsibilities to contribute to the national purpose of 
the system. However, the CBC has the primary responsibility for provid- 
ing excellent broadcasting services to the Canadian people. As a single 
agency reaching into all ten provinces and the northern territories, it 
has the facilities to provide nearly all Canadians with television and 
radio programs. As the recipient of large sums of public money, it can 
do many things that the private broadcasters cannot reasonably be 
expected to do. It has, or should have, the creative people capable of 
producing programs of value and significance to all Canadians, and 
Others to bring them relaxation and delight. Having been given the 
primary resvonsibility, the interests of the CBC are paramount within 
the Canadian broadcasting system, but if it is to perform its function 
adequately and acceptably, it must be told what it is expected to do. It 
must have a clear mandate from Parliament. 

The Broadcasting Act of 1958 is remarkably terse in stating the 
Objects and purpose of the CBC. The Act contains some necessarily long 
and dull sections defining the structure of the Corporation and its 
rights and powers. But when it comes to expressing the essential purpose 
of the CBC, the Act uses only five words. Section 29 states that the 
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Corporation is established for the purpose of ‘operating a national 
broadcasting service’. In sixteen lengthy sections dealing with the CBC, 
this is all the guidance that is given to those charged with the respon- 
sibility for administering the public broadcasting agency. In the absence 
of specific parliamentary guidance, the CBC was left to write its own 
ticket and to give its own interpretation to the meaning of a national 
broadcasting service. If the interpretation has failed to conform to 
the wishes of Parliament, it is clear where the responsibility rests. 

In annual reports to Parliament, and in public statements, the CBC 
has tried to spell out the meaning of a national broadcasting service. 
The latest of these interpretations appeared in a valuable brief submitted 
by the Board of Directors. It is noteworthy that this statement expands, 
in several important respects, an earlier definition of the mandate in the 
annual report of the Corporation for 1963-64. A matter as important 
as the statement of the objects and purposes of the public broadcasting 
agency should not be subject to changing interpretation from year to 
year. Parliament should say clearly what it wants the CBC to do. 

In the latest version, the mandate that the CBC conceives it has 
received from Parliament is: 

“(a) to be a complete service, covering in fair proportion the whole range of 
programming; bringing things of interest, value, and entertainment to people 
of all tastes, ages, and interests, and not concentrating on some aspects of 
broadcasting to the exclusion of others. 

(b) to link all parts of the country in two ways; (1) through the inclusion of a 
wide variety of national and common interests in its program services; (2) by 
using its physical resources to bring the national program service to as many 
Canadians as finances allow. Whether Canadians live in remote or heavily 
populated areas the national system should serve them as adequately and 
equitably as possible. 

(c) to be predominantly Canadian in content and character. It should serve 
Canadian needs and bring Canadians in widely separated parts of the country 
closer together, contributing to the development and preservation of a sense 
of national unity. It must provide for a continuing self-expression of the 
Canadian identity. 

(d) to serve equitably the two main language groups and cultures and the special 
needs of Canada’s various geographical regions and actively contribute to the 


flow of information, entertainment and understanding between cultures and 
between regions.” 


This is not a bad statement of the objects and purposes of the CBC. 
It could perhaps be more specific as to the need of program balance, 
instead of merely hinting at it. It might spell out more directly the 
categories of programs that should make up the balance—news, public 
affairs, science and general information, sports, drama, music, ballet, 
opera, and light entertainment. Some of the rather vague phrases in the 
statement—such as “predominantly Canadian in content and character” 
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and “a continuing self-expression of the Canadian identity’—would 

benefit from more precise definition. A greater emphasis on program 

quality would not be amiss. However, it is admittedly difficult to put 
such elusive ideas into words. We are disposed to accept the mandate 
substantially as it has been defined by the CBC. 

But it should not be for the CBC to prescribe its own mandate, and 
this Committee can only give advice. It is for Parliament to say what the 
people of Canada want the public broadcasting agency to do. The 
Corporation takes the position that it has repeatedly laid its interpreta- 
tion of the mandate before Parliament, and Parliament has never 
questioned it; but this method of legislating by omission is unsatisfactory. 
The CBC stated in its brief to us that it would welcome a public 
restatement of its mandate by Parliament, and suggested that this be 
done at an early date in a White Paper on Broadcasting. In this way, 
a clear statement of parliamentary intent would be available for the 
guidance of the CBC, and public understanding of the role of the 
public broadcasting agency would be improved. 

We have already endorsed this suggestion and now extend it. Specifi- 
cally, a new or revised Broadcasting Act should do more than merely 
state that the CBC should operate a national broadcasting service. To 
the fullest extent possible in a statute, the Act should spell out what 
Parliament expects the CBC to do—what Canadian people should 
receive in broadcasting services in return for the public money they 
provide. In addition, the statutory provisions should be expanded and 
explained in the proposed White Paper on Broadcasting, so that both 
may be reviewed in detail by a special parliamentary committee and 
fully debated in Parliament. 

We cannot prescribe what should be included in the Act and what 
might be more effectively expressed in the White Paper, but there are 
some essential points which should be covered in one or the other, or 
in both. It should be clearly stated: 

- that the CBC is a component of the national broadcasting system and, 
as such, is governed by and responsible to the Canadian Broadcasting 
Authority—the independent agency to which, we have recommended, 
Parliament should entrust the supervision, direction, and control of 
the whole Canadian broadcasting system: 

- that within the national system, the CBC, as the chosen instrument 
of Parliament, has the prime responsibility to provide broadcasting 
services to the Canadian people as a whole, and that the interests of 
the CBC are therefore paramount; 

> that, subject only to physical limitations and reasonable factors of 
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cost, the CBC should give the highest priority to providing broad- 
casting services to those Canadians who are without any radio or 
television services at all, and to those whose mother-tongue is English 
or French and who lack service in that language; 


- that the CBC should provide a complete and balanced service of 


information, enlightenment, and entertainment for people of different 
ages, interests, and tastes, including a high content of regional, 
national, and international news; of comment and discussion on 
current affairs; and of factual and interpretative reports from the 
different and widely dispersed regions of Canada to increase mutual 
understanding and promote national unity, as well as programs 
covering all aspects of the arts, light entertainment, and sport; 


- that the CBC should seek to use and develop Canadian artistic and 


cultural resources and talent, wherever situated, to the maximum 
extent consistent with high standards of program quality; 


- that the CBC should include in its schedules a reasonable proportion 


e 


of programs from other countries and cultures that will contribute to 
the wider information, cultural enrichment, or better entertainment 
of Canadians at large; 

that the CBC should continue to be responsible for providing broad- 
casting services to certain remote groups of Canadians, including the 
Armed Forces stationed in Canada and throughout the world and 
the natives and residents of the far north, to whom broadcasting is 
of peculiar importance as the vital and essential channel of com- 
munication with current Canadian affairs; 


- that the CBC should continue to be responsible for projecting an 


image of Canada abroad through an improved International Service, 
and should discharge the obligations of Canada, particularly to the 
developing countries, in the field of international broadcasting. 


The foregoing is not an exhaustive statement of the purposes and objects 


of the CBC, for it covers only the bare essentials. We believe it is 


fundamentally important that Parliament and the Government should 
give precise and detailed guidance to the CBC, and inform the public 
as to the purposes and objectives of the public broadcasting agency 
which the public is called upon to support. 


We recommend: That the mandate of the public broadcasting agency 


should be clearly stated and defined as fully as 
possible by legislation, and should be expanded and 
specifically explained in a White Paper on broad- 
casting policy. 
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THE CBC HEADQUARTERS 


Come, let us forget our ivory towers, brothers, 
Come, let us be bold with our songs. 


Nicholas Vachel Lindsay (Every Soul is a Circus) 


/ 


C. E. Montague, in his book ‘Disenchantment’, describes the British 
General Headquarters during the first world war at Montreuil-sur-Mer. 
This little mediaeval walled town from which the British armies were 
sought to be directed during the early disastrous war years was, he 
said, “a place to bring tears to the eyes of an artist”; it was not only 
out of that war, it was out of all wars. 

Much the same could be said of the new headquarters building of 
the CBC in Ottawa. It is a handsome structure, apparently well 
designed as office buildings go, situated on the outskirts of the city 
on Bronson Avenue. It was recently constructed at a public cost of 
about $2.8 million. 

To reach this new building from the parliament buildings or principal 
hotel in Ottawa a taxi ride of 15 to 20 minutes is needed. If a senior 
Officer of the CBC wants to confer with Members of Parliament or 
officials of government departments, he must make a similar expedition. 
The offices themselves are comfortable and not unreasonably lavish 
in size or decoration, but a visitor could wander through them and 
along the corridors for hours without having the slightest reason to 
believe he was in the headquarters of a broadcasting organization. 
There is no microphone in the building, no studio for radio or television. 
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There is a small projection room where a film could be seen, but no 
videotape viewer. If senior officers wish to see a program recorded on 
videotape, which is now the production technique used for the vast 
majority of television programs, they must travel about five miles to 
the CBC broadcasting station in Ottawa. 

In short, even for the limited purpose of maintaining contacts within 
Ottawa, the location of the CBC headquarters building is a mistake. 
There is a constant physical inertia against visitors making the expedi- 
tion to see the men who are directing this national enterprise. There 
is an even more serious emotional inertia operating against those men 
maintaining contacts on broadcasting matters with the outside. It is 
a headquarters that is not only out of touch with broadcasting generally 
but even in a poor place to keep in touch with the widespread CBC 
organization itself. We are therefore convinced that the present head- 
quarters building should be given up by the CBC. Presumably it can 
be sold to the Government and used by some department or agency that 
is in need of more adequate quarters, a purpose for which it is well 
suited. 

However, the headquarters problem goes much deeper. It will not 
be solved by just moving into town to make contact easier with Par- 
liament and the government departments with which the CBC has 
to deal. These contacts are important, but they are not the primary 
duty of the senior officers of the CBC; they could be maintained by 
a competent liaison office, with a small but expert staff, physically 
situated near the centre of Ottawa—and the job could be done more 
effectively than it has been in recent years by the whole CBC senior 
Echelon. 

One of the first of many studies of the CBC was made in 1939. It 
was undertaken, with the assistance of consultants, by one of the great 
proponents of public broadcasting in Canada, the late Alan B. Plaunt, 
who was then a member of the Corporation’s governing board. 
Mr Plaunt’s analysis of the CBC in 1939 concluded with the recom- 
mendation that the headquarters should not be in Ottawa. It is a great 
pity that this recommendation was not followed. It is even more valid 
today, when the CBC has become much larger, more difficult to admin- 
ister, and more important to Canada. We are convinced that Ottawa 
is the wrong place, a nearly impossible place, from which to administer 
the public broadcasting sector effectively. 

The reason for this opinion is a simple one. CBC is not an admin- 
istrative agency, or a department of government. It is a creative agency, 
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and its products are radio and television programs. Its sole reason for 
existence is to create and distribute varied, well balanced, and excellent 
programs to all Canadians in the two broadcasting media. It may be 
possible for a manufacturer of automobiles, newsprint, or flour to man- 
age his production from an office situated at some distance from the 
actual point of manufacture. But the manufacture of programs for 
radio and television is a very different enterprise. It is a creative process 
that cannot and should not become standardized and routine. It is not 
susceptible to control by general written rules; each program is different 
from the next, or should be, and no one can know in advance whether 
a particular program will be a success or a failure. To increase the 
proportion of successes and reduce the number of failures, the adminis- 
tration of program production should be flexible, imaginative, and 
able to make changes as quickly as they are needed. 

The creative task rests primarily on the producers of radio and tele- 
vision programs, but they need guidance and decisions from the senior 
Officers of the organization who are ultimately responsible for its 
products. There is not only the physical problem of communications — 
the difficulty of conveying questions requiring senior decision through 
a maze of administrative officers and committees, and of getting back 
an answer that is both speedy and authoritative; even more important 
is the need for senior officials who make programming decisions to be 
in touch with the cultural forces that influence and determine the forma- 
tion of programs. To make competent and acceptable program-policy 
decisions, and to create confidence in them, senior officials of the CBC 
should have their feet in the cultural soil of Canadian life. They should 
be able to see the creative process at work every day in production 
studios, rehearsal halls, design studios, staging shops, and newsrooms. 
They should be in frequent touch with producers, writers, artists, and 
designers within the creative departments of CBC, and in the out- 
side world. They should be in a city with an active cultural life, 
providing a steady exposure to the creative arts and the active world of 
business. Ottawa is the seat of government, but it is not a centre of 
business and economic life, nor are the writers and musicians and other 
creative people there in substantial numbers. 

Possibly the point we are making can be more simply explained by 
analogy. We are unable to conceive of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System being run from a head office in Albany or Washington. We 
doubt whether the BBC could be effectively administered from Win- 
chester, or the French broadcasting system from Orléans. 


I 
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At all levels of the CBC, we found dissatisfaction with the relations 
between the two main production centres, in Toronto and Montreal, 
and the headquarters in Ottawa. We were told by producers of both 
the English and French networks that they were conscious of the chasm 
between them and CBC headquarters. One put it vividly when he 
said “It is a relationship of ‘we’ and ‘they’.” Another said they regardec 
the General Manager of the network as the ‘ambassador in Ottawa’ of the 
production centre, not a part of it. Similarly, several senior officials of the 
CBC in Ottawa spoke of the difficulty of maintaining close contact witk 
the production centres; they are dissatisfied with the results of their effort: 
to do so. They talked of a ‘three-way split’ in the organization. Despite 
visits to the production centres, they are compelled to rely mainly or 
written reports, and the task of keeping up with and answering writter 
enquiries tends to make personal visits more difficult and less frequent 
We are convinced that the location of the CBC headquarters in Ottawé 
is one of the main reasons for the lack of cohesion we found in the CBC 
organization. 

Although we believe there should be more decentralized productiot 
of programs for both the French and English networks, making bette 
use of the CBC production facilities scattered across Canada, it i 
certain that the main television and radio production centres wil 
continue to be in Toronto and Montreal for many years to come. It i 
there that the necessary creative people are concentrated. There cai 
be no question of moving all production to one or the other place, o 
of selecting some neutral location as a single production centre; thu: 
there has to be a split, with all its undoubted difficulties of maintainin; 
contact and communications. But we think a two-way split would b 
better than the three-way split that exists today. 

There are two possible arguments for having the CBC headquarter 
in Ottawa, divorced from the culturally active production centres i 
Montreal and Toronto. One is that it might make contact with Par 
liament easier and more effective. The other is that the coordinatio1 
and integration of the French and English operations of the CBC migh 
be better done on neutral ground. We find that, in practice, CBC head 
quarters in Ottawa has been notably unsuccessful in achieving either 0 
these objectives. 

Relations with Parliament have become deplorably inadequate. Ther 
is little contact between CBC Management and Members of Parliament 
and little attempt to interpret the purposes of the CBC to parliamen 
tarians—to admit its mistakes and defend its achievements. Members 0: 
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Parliament generally lack information about the CBC, and do not fully 
understand what it is trying to do. It may well be that the preoccupation 
of headquarters officials with many other tasks has prevented them 
from giving adequate information about the CBC to Members of 
Parliament and establishing relations of understanding and confidence 
with them. This essential task might be better done by a small expert 
staff in Ottawa, freed from other administrative duties and physically 
separated from the headquarters organization. 

We regard the exposure of the French and English cultures to each 
other as one of the primary tasks of the CBC, and it has not done this 
successfully in the past. The several reasons given for this failure by 
senior Officials of the CBC seem, as we have said, to be inadequate. 
We suspect that an important reason was the location of the head- 
quarters in Ottawa—tremote from and out of touch with the places where 
most of the changes in Canadian life and attitudes are taking place. 

The General Managers of the two networks live and work in Ottawa, 
and the main reason for having them there seems to have been to 
enable them to coordinate the activities of the two main production 
centres into a truly national service. In practice the interchange and 
coordination between them has been minimal; each has been so busy 
keeping in touch with the distant operations for which he is responsible, 
that they have been unable to maintain close contact with each other 
and they conduct largely separate and independent operations. 

The same comments apply to other senior officials at headquarters 
who are responsible for the unity and cohesion of CBC operations. It 
is for them to bring the two networks and the two main production 
centres together. This is not an administrative job; it is a creative job. 
It can be done only by the development of programs that will explain 
and interpret each culture to the other. The senior officers responsible 
Must be in close and intimate contact with programming, and they 
should be working where these cultures can be seen and felt and under- 
Stood. We believe that this task cannot be done successfully in Ottawa, 
remote from the centres of CBC program production and Canadian 
cultural life. 

If the CBC headquarters is to move from Ottawa to one of the two 
main production centres, a choice must be made between Toronto 
and Montreal, for clearly Toronto must remain the main production 
centre for the English networks and Montreal for the French. 

We do not find the choice a difficult one to make. It is clearly in 
favour of Montreal. Montreal, if it is not the largest, is certainly one of 
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the largest production centres in the world for broadcast programs. 
If it is desirable that senior officials of the CBC should be in daily 
contact with the production process, they can certainly have adequate 
exposure to it there. Montreal is also a city with large and growing 
cultural resources, and the two national languages and cultures meet 
there more completely than in any other city in Canada. 

Obviously, if the move is to be made, it is desirable that the new 
headquarters be physically housed in the same building as the production 
centre. Space for headquarters staff should therefore be included in the 
planned consolidation of Montreal facilities when the present plans are 
being extensively revised, as we recommend in Chapter 11. 

The location of the CBC headquarters should be a broadcasting de- 
cision—not a political decision. It is our best judgment that a move 
from Ottawa to Montreal is necessary, and that it will have extensive 
and beneficial effects on CBC efficiency, staff morale, and internal co- 
hesion. We believe it will be no more difficult and probably easier to 
maintain close contact with Toronto and other production centres from 
Montreal than it is from Ottawa. The advantages of having senior offi- 
cials in close daily touch with the production process will be enormous. 
There should be some saving in administrative costs, by the elimination 
of certain duplication of staff functions. Internal communications will 
be easier and more rapid. 

We hope that this proposal will be considered on its broadcasting 
merits, free of narrow political considerations and factors of local civic 
pride. We are convinced that Ottawa is the wrong place for the adminis- 
tration of the publicly owned broadcasting system and that Montreal is 
the best place. A move to Montreal will undoubtedly induce a new 
vitality and sense of reality in the operations of the CBC. 


We recommend: That the present headquarters building of the CBC 
in Ottawa should be given up, and that the head- 
quarters of the CBC should be moved to Montreal 
and located in the new consolidated facilities there. 
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CBC ORGANIZATION 


This box must be kept bottom upwards—top marked ‘bottom’ 


to avoid confusion. 
(Handling instructions seen in a railway station in India) 


INTRODUCTION 


The internal organization of the CBC falls within our terms of refer- 
ence under several headings. Specifically, we were asked to make ‘an 
appraisal of the studies being made by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation of its structural organization’. More generally, we were 
asked to recommend any necessary or desirable changes in the broad- 
casting statutes, to inquire into the financing of the CBC and into its 
consolidation projects, and to study the relationship between the Gov- 
ernment and the CBC insofar as the administration and financing of 
the corporation are concerned. All these general references would call 
for an examination of the CBC organization and administrative proce- 
dures, even if there had not been the specific instruction to appraise 
the internal organization studies. 

In the course of our inquiry, we received extensive and detailed 
written information from CBC Management about the organization 
of the Corporation. We had lengthy discussions with senior officers, 
and with individuals and groups at various levels of the staff. We also 
Teceived valuable comments and suggestions from interested outside 
groups. 

A detailed organization study of the kind a firm of management con- 
sultants might make was, we felt, beyond our terms of reference. How- 
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ever, our financial advisers (with the assistance of their associated firm 
of management consultants) examined, in some detail, television program 
production efficiency in Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, and adminis- 
trative staff efficiency at Montreal, Toronto and head office. 

We found a widespread concern, both within and without the CBC, 
as to the capacity of the present organization to promote efficiency, to 
avoid waste, and to maintain staff morale. From all the evidence, we 
gained the impression that the CBC lacks cohesion, unity, and esprit 
de corps. It lacks easy and confident internal communications. There is 
extensive complaint that it is overburdened with a multiplicity of ad- 
ministrative procedures which obscure clear lines of authority and 
seriously delay and impede decisions. 

The fact that there is this widespread concern about CBC adminis- 
tration does not, of course, prove that the anxiety and criticism are 
well founded. But the fact that the concern exists and is widespread 
is in itself something that must be taken into account in a review of 
the Canadian broadcasting system and the place of the CBC in it. It 
is undoubtedly true that the very rapid development of television over 
the last thirteen years has required a rapid expansion of the CBC staff, 
and this has caused serious problems of creating an efficient adminis- 
trative structure and adapting it to changing circumstances. Jt is also 
true that certain limitations on salary scales were imposed by Govern- 
ment decision and allowed to continue for too long; for these, the CBC 
cannot be held in any way responsible. In addition, the absence of long- 
term financing for the CBC has made staff planning, recruitment and 
training more difficult. 

To comply with our instructions, we must first appraise the studies 
made by the CBC of its organizational structure. In this way, we may 
be able to form a judgment as to the validity of the widespread concern 
and criticism of the CBC organization that we have noted. Then we 
should go on to discuss future organization and administration in the 
light of other proposals in this report. 

If we are right in assuming that the period of rapid growth of the 
CBC’s physical structure is now over, if our recommendations for 
some consolidation of production facilities and the location of the 
CBC headquarters are implemented, if our suggestions as to the public 
regulation of the Canadian broadcasting system are accepted, and if our 
proposals for long term financing of the CBC are adopted—then, it 
should be possible to devise a more appropriate, simpler, and more ef- 
fective administrative structure for the CBC, which would restore co- 
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hesion and morale to the organization and open the door to significant 
improvements in efficiency. At least, it is likely that the administrative 
structure that will be appropriate if our major recommendations are ac- 
cepted will be a quite different structure to the one existing today under 
different basic conditions. Attention is thus directed less to criticism 
of past methods and arrangements and more toward the organization 
appropriate to future conditions as we believe they should be. 

In doing so, we cannot attempt to draw a new detailed administrative 
chart of the CBC organization. The detailed staff organization of an 
enterprise as large and complicated as the CBC has become, and the 
filling of individual positions with competent officers, are tasks for senior 
management. All that an advisory committee can do is to suggest general 
guidelines and criteria which, subject to Government decisions on 
policy, should facilitate a reorganization of the CBC. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION STUDIES 


When this Committee was appointed on May 25th, 1964, the ‘in- 
ternal organization studies being made by the CBC’, which we were 
instructed to appraise, were nearing completion. They were being made 
by a group that came to be known as the President’s Study Group 
(PSG), consisting of five CBC men and one outside consultant. 

We immediately arranged with the President of the CBC to be kept 
advised of the progress of the study, and asked that we be given copies 
of the PSG report in the form it was submitted to him, together with 
any comments the Management or Directors of the CBC might care 
to give us on the proposals therein. 

The PSG report was submitted to the President on or about Septem- 
ber Ist, 1964, and extended to 92 pages of text, with voluminous ap- 
pendices and charts. A 70-page commentary dated September 24th, 
1964, was prepared by Management for the Directors of the CBC. 
These two documents (the former annotated by Management) were 
submitted to us on October 9th, 1964, together with a shorter state- 
ment setting forth the “decisions reached by the Corporation” at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors in Quebec City on October Ist to 3rd, 
1964. At that meeting, the Directors accepted the recommendations 
made by Management, including a number of important deviations from 
the organization proposed by the PSG. 

Since we had been specifically asked by the Secretary of State to 
appraise the PSG studies, and since the decisions of the Board rejected 
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several important PSG recommendations, we wrote immediately, on 
October 14th, to the President suggesting that he should carefully con- 
sider the wisdom of proceeding with any reorganization before our ap- 
praisal of the studies was available. We suggested that, in view of 
the obvious danger of confusion and damage to the organization in 
making changes that might need to be revised or reversed within a few 
months, CBC might well consider waiting a little longer. We made it 
clear that whatever the CBC decision on immediate reorganization 
might be, we would carry out our instructions to appraise the studies, 
and would not regard any reorganization as a fait accompli. We also 
stated that we wished to discuss the PSG studies with the President 
and his senior colleagues, and also with members of the PSG itself. 

Our suggestion that it would be wise to postpone a reorganization 
was rejected in a letter from the President dated November 2nd, 
1964. He was confident that our assessment of the proposed changes 
would convince us that the measures to be adopted were both appropri- 
ate and adequate. 

We feel we did everything that could be done in the circumstances 
to prevent any major reorganization being undertaken while a com- 
mittee was engaged in considering this very subject on specific instruc- 
tions from the Government. As it turns out, we find that in certain im- 
portant respects the measures adopted by the CBC in October 1964 
were neither appropriate nor adequate. If our recommendations are 
accepted, radical changes will need to be made soon after an extensive 
reorganization, an undesirable result which could have been avoided by 
the Management and Directors of the CBC. 

Apart altogether from our appraisal of the PSG report and the 
treatment of it by the CBC, it should have been obvious that a thorough 
examination of the whole Canadian broadcasting system was likely to 
affect decisions on the future organization of the CBC. It would have 
been wiser had the Management and Directors waited until they knew 
what was expected, and then proceeded to establish a suitable organiza- 
tion to perform the tasks assigned to them. 


The Glassco Commission Studies 


To understand the work of the President’s Study Group, it is neces- 
sary to look at the studies of the Royal Commission on Government 
Organization which preceded it and brought it about. 
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In September 1960, the Glassco Commission began its comprehen- 
sive study of the organization and Operations of departments and agen- 
cies of the Canadian government. Over the next two and a half years 
it conducted an intensive examination of the major departments, and 
also studied the forms of organization and efficiency of a number of 
agencies and Crown corporations, including the CBC. The Glassco 
Commission established a Project Group for detailed investigation of 
the CBC, headed by Mr G. H. Cowperthwaite, FCA, of Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Company, chartered accountants and management consult- 
ants. He was assisted by six other experienced men; three were drawn 
from his own firm, two were businessmen associated with large Cana- 
dian corporations, and the sixth was Mr Henry Hindley from the staff 
of the Glassco Commission, who has rendered us great assistance as 
secretary of this committee during the preparation of this report. 

We arranged to have access to the working papers of the Project 
Group and found them valuable to our consideration of the CBC 
organization. But we were mainly guided by the published report on 
the CBC by the Glassco Commission, which is No. 19 in its series. 
This does not go into questions of broadcasting policy, but confines it- 
Self to ‘the suitability of the present form and organization of the 
CBC to its role, and to the quality of management it brings to its task’. 
The Special Parliamentary Committee on Broadcasting in 1961 had 
recommended that, after receipt of the Glassco Commission report, con- 
sideration should be given to the advisability of commissioning manage- 
ment consultants to inquire further into the operation of the CBC. The 
Glassco Commission did not undertake such a detailed investigation and 
appraisal, but sought to lay down guidelines for the adjustment of the 
CBC’s internal organization. 

Report No. 19 of the Glassco Commission must be summarized 
briefly. It recognizes and pays tribute throughout to CBC accomplish- 
Ients in providing Canadian audiences with broadcasting services of 
high quality. In two early sections it deals with the general lack of ade- 
quate direction and guidance by Parliament and the Government, and 
with the suitability of the structure of the Board of Directors for the 
supervision of the Corporation. These subjects arise for discussion in 
other parts of our report, but the view of the Glassco Commission may 
be noted that the lack of official guidance and the statutory structure 
make the task of organizing and administering the CBC more dif- 
ficult. 
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As to organization and management, the Glassco Commission ex- 
pressed general dissatisfaction. It concluded that the headquarters staff 
was too large and excessively preoccupied with secondary matters 
rather than with the primary business of the Corporation to produce and 
broadcast radio and television programs. It noted that-the recommenda- 
tion of the 1957 Royal Commission that a single executive be given 
clear authority over the broadcasting function had not been implemented. 
It found a profusion of committees to deal with the ordinary business of 
Corporation management; policies were formulated and decisions taken 
by groups rather than individuals. There was ‘no effective central con- 
trol over broadcasting and an over-zealous control of secondary activi- 
ties’. ‘Many of the present troubles and difficulties would be resolved, 
and the speed of business accelerated, by an extensive decentralization 
to the regions and a more rational distribution of the control of ancillary 
operations at headquarters and throughout the organization’. It con- 
cluded that ‘the incoherence of the organization is not a consequence of 
complex activities; it is due to a failure to analyze them and provide for 
their coordination on tried and established principles’. It speaks of “con- 
fusion in lines of responsibility and authority’; the need to reduce 
engineering staffs and activities, restricting them to technical areas 
directly related to broadcasting and using outside architectural, con- 
structional and other general services; the need to build up a stronger 
sales organization under a General Sales Manager, divorced from 
regional and network management; and the need to adopt sounder 
budgetary procedures. 

The Glassco Commission reported the CBC’s ‘management and form 
of organization have proved unequal to the task of securing the orderly 
conduct of operations in the face of the pressures brought about by rapid 
expansion’ and went on to recommend that an ‘extensive reorganization 
to secure efficiency and economy in its operations’ should be undertaken 
by the Corporation after its future role and purpose had been more 
clearly defined. 

This report produced a rather violent and certainly lengthy response 
from the CBC, extending to 118 typewritten pages. These comments go 
into great detail, but it is unnecessary to analyze the individual points 
made with vigour and some sharpness in the CBC argument. It may be 
summarized by saying that it rests on the French maxim ‘C’est le ré- 
sultat qui compte’—since the Commission had found the resulting pro- 
grams good, nothing much could be wrong with the organization and its 
administration. There is an underlying theme that no outside group can 
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possibly understand the complexities of broadcasting and the appropri- 
ate organization for dealing with them; this task must be left to the 
broadcasting experts—which means, in effect, to the officers of the CBC. 
This may be an understandable attitude from men who are dedicated to 
their jobs and confident in the rightness of their decisions, but it is a 
somewhat arrogant position for those in charge of a publicly owned 
corporation to take. At all events, when the Government decides that a 
Crown corporation would benefit from a review by an independent com- 
mission or committee, there is likely to be ample reason for doing so, 
and the answer to such a review is unlikely to be effective if it rests on 
colourful and violent assertions that the investigating body was ignorant, 
unsympathetic, or ill informed. 

In response to the Glassco Commission report, the CBC took the 
position that no major reorganization of the CBC was required. The 
possibility was admitted that some ‘marginal improvement in organiza- 
tion, methods and performance’ might be possible, but one of the real 
problems of CBC organization and Operations was ‘a matter of appear- 
ances’. It was a ‘paradox’ that an agency engaged in communications 
seemed to have failed to perfect its internal communications; and per- 
haps outside consultants, presumably in the public relations field, might 
be of assistance in working with Corporation personnel. Any idea of 
‘a wholesale management-consultant type of study’ was rejected. Instead, 
it was proposed to set up in the office of the President an internal group 
consisting of five or six CBC Officers, with an outside consultant, to 
‘analyze, assess and recommend on CBC organization, Operations, 
administrations, and internal communications’ according to a detailed 
task list defining the scope of the inquiry. So the CBC was to have its 
organization and administration studied by an internal group, by men 
who knew Canadian broadcasting from the inside. This was the Presi- 
dent’s Study Group (PSG) whose studies we were instructed to appraise. 


The President's Study Group 


The original members of the Group selected by the President were: 


M. A. Harrison —Executive Assistant to the President; 

W. D. Ross —Supervisor of Organization Planning at CBC 
headquarters; 

D. C. West —Director of Budgeting at CBC headquarters, and 


formerly Director of Operations Control; 
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S. R. Kennedy —Regional Director of the Maritimes Division, 
formerly Regional Programming Director, and 
previously station manager at Halifax; 


John Langdon —Assistant Director of Television Operations in 
Toronto, and formerly Coordinator of Television 
Operations; 

Maurice Pilotte —Director of Divisional Services for the French 


Networks and Quebec Region. 


After the terms of reference were drafted, it was felt that the Group would 
be strengthened by the addition of a man from outside the CBC with 
experience in large organizations. Mr R. J. Shirley, a partner in Woods, 
Gordon & Company, management consultants, Toronto, who had worked 
on the staff reorganization of the Ontario Hydro, was added to the Group 
after meeting the President and the Board of Directors. Mr Pilotte died 
during the course of the study before the report was submitted. Mr 
Langdon was killed tragically in the crash of an airplane at St. Thérése 
in November 1963, and his place on the group was taken by Mr D. J. 
Tasker, in charge of Employee and Talent Services in Toronto. 

This was a group with wide and varied experience within the CBC. 
Together they had devoted over 100 years of their lives to the Corpora- 
tion and could only have been interested in its strength and improvement. 
Their backgrounds in broadcasting were varied, and represented both 
headquarters and regional experience, and they were reinforced by the 
knowledge and experience of a highly qualified management consultant, 
expert in organization problems. It would be difficult to find a more 
sympathetic and knowledgeable group of inquisitors for the CBC. Its 
members were seconded from their regular duties to devote full time to 
the study, and work began in October 1963. 

The terms of reference for the Group drafted by the President during 
the summer of 1963 and approved by the Board of Directors were: 

“To analyse, assess and recommend on CBC organization, operations, administra- 

tion and internal communications as per the following task list which may be 
amended from time to time in the light of the study’s findings” (A detailed task list 
followed outlining the broad scope of the inquiry under these headings;— 


organization, centralization and decentralization, delegation, operations, com- 
munications, administration) 


It was clearly a wide and comprehensive study that was entrusted to the 
Study Group. In the words of the President in his announcement, it was 
to be “a study with a difference—of the CBC, by the CBC, and for 
the CBG™ 
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The PSG began its work with lengthy interviews with the President to 
define the terms of reference. These contacts continued as the study pro- 
gressed throughout the following year. A systematic and consistent series 
of questions was developed to cover the main heads of the inquiry, and 
300 CBC officials were interviewed, including nearly all the senior 
executives and many others down to the supervisory level, both at head- 
quarters and in the regions. To avoid bias, interviews were generally 
conducted by men from headquarters in the field, and vice versa. The 
interviews ranged from Newfoundland to British Columbia, and there 
was active and willing cooperation at all levels of the CBC. 

It is apparent that the PSG began its inquiry with the impression that 
its task was mainly to seek minor improvements in a generally satis- 
factory organization. The President said in an early memorandum 
to them “it is quite clear... that, in fact, no major reorganization of 
the CBC is required. The ultimate test of any Organization is that it does 
its job well, and there is no question on this point. Nevertheless, it is 
equally clear that there is always room for marginal improvement in 
organization methods and performance, to accomplish our objectives”, 
This approach was accepted by the Group as valid at the outset. How- 
ever, as their interviews proceeded they becatne convinced that the 
troubles of the CBC were more deep-seated, that frustration and low 
morale within the CBC staff were pervasive, and that a more funda- 
mental reorganization starting from first principles was needed. There is 
no apparent reason why a well disposed and diverse group of CBC 
officials should change their original views, unless they had convincing 
evidence that their original assumptions were invalid. It would have been 
much simpler and easier for them to confine themselves to “marginal 
improvements”. But they became convinced that more had to be done, 
and in discussion with the President in December 1963 the scope of the 
inquiry was somewhat extended. 

As the attitudes of the Group changed, so also it seems did the 
attitudes of senior management to the Study. As the drafting of the 
Teport proceeded and its scope and direction were reported, senior 
Officers of the Corporation became increasingly critical of the compe- 
tence of the Group and of the extent to which it was going in the report. 
All was apparently not turning out as they had expected. 

After conducting the 300 interviews on a planned and consistent 
basis, the PSG proceeded to identify the problems of organization dis- 
closed by the interviews. It submitted a statement of corporate objectives 
to Management for approval, to ensure that understanding of these basic 
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objectives was correct. The chief issues to be discussed in the report 
were distributed among members of the Group for drafting and then 
submitted to full, lengthy, and vigorous discussion by the whole Group. 
Mr Shirley, the only outside member, who has had extensive experience 
in large-scale organizations as a management consultant, told us that 
he had never seen a more serious or detailed study of an organization. 

Representatives of the PSG met with the senior officers of the 
CBC on three occasions in April, May and June of 1964. These were 
lengthy discussions extending over at least one full day and sometimes 
two days. A draft report, including most of the appendices to their 
report, was submitted in mid-August 1964. The purpose was to obtain 
a feed-back of comment and criticism of the draft, and to draw upon the 
experience of senior officials. This procedure was largely unsuc- 
cessful, because it was ordained that the draft report should be discussed 
only with the President and not with other senior Officers at headquar- 
ters. 

The PSG report, extending to 92 typewritten pages and 166 pages of 
supporting material and charts in appendices, was submitted on Sep- 
tember Ist, 1964. Copies of the report, with Management annotations 
on facing pages indicating agreement or disagreement with the Group’s 
comments and recommendations, were submitted to the CBC Board 
of Directors a week or ten days before their meeting on October 2nd 
and 3rd, 1964, in Quebec City, together with a 72-page memorandum 
entitled ‘The Comments of Management on the President’s Study Group 
Report’. 

The Directors did not meet with the full Group, but Mr Shirley and 
Mr Harrison were asked to come to Quebec and were called into the 
Directors’ meeting for separate brief interviews. They report that there 
was little discussion of individual issues and recommendations, and 
no general presentation of the report to the Directors was requested. 
In the result, the Board of Directors accepted, without change, the re- 
organization proposals made by Management, which differed in a 
number of material respects from the recommendations of the PSG, 
and decided at a meeting in November 1964 to proceed with the pro- 
posed reorganization, despite the suggestion in our letter of October 14th 
that implementation might well await our report. 

The consideration of this important matter by the Board of Directors 
may have been unfortunately timed, for the meeting on October Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd, 1964 was the second last meeting of the Board before 
the statutory retirement of five of its nine part-time members. One 
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would have thought that an extensive Teorganization might wisely 
have awaited the appointment of five new directors who would com- 
prise a majority of the new Board to be responsible for the CBC 
organization for several years. In any event, we should emphasize that 
the five new directors are in no way responsible for the decision in 
October 1964 to proceed with the reorganization, or for the form it 
took. When they took office a couple of months later, that decision 
had already been taken and the form of organization determined. 


Comparison of Glassco and President's Study Group Studies 


It is interesting to compare the reports of the two most recent studies 
of the CBC organization—one by an outside group, the Glassco Com- 
mission, the other by an internal group of CBC officials appointed by 
the President. There are many similarities in the two reports. 

While the words used may differ, the Glassco Commission and the 

President’s Study Group agreed on the following eleven points: 

(1) There is need for more effective corporate leadership. 

(2) Areas of responsibility and lines of authority are imprecise, 
resulting in poor internal communications. 

(3) Confusion as to staff functions has damaged staff morale and 
caused frustration. 

(4) Line management of broadcasting operations has been divided 
rather than unified under a single executive; the General Man- 
agers of the Networks are too remote from the operations for 
which they are responsible. 

(5) At headquarters, supervision of administrative, technical, and 
supporting services is grouped irrationally. 

(6) The organization is not sufficiently decentralized. 

(7) Line and staff relations between headquarters and the field are 
not generally understood. 

(8) Headquarters authority is often resisted or disregarded in the 
regions. 

(9) Headquarters control over the planning of programs is inade- 
quate. 

(10) The intermingling of network management with local operations 
at Toronto and Montreal has caused organizational disarray and 
insufficient attention to program services. 

(11) The sales organization lacks precise objectives and is without 
separate direction, being administered by officers involved also 
in programming. 
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In addition the President’s Study Group reached four other general 
conclusions, not specifically mentioned by the Glassco Commission: 

(12) The program production potential of the centres other than 
Toronto and Montreal has been underrated or neglected. 

(13) At the production centres there is lack of coordination of the 
elements involved in program production, and this is a cause 
of friction. 

(14) There is need for better and more rapid reports to management. 

(15) There is an urgent need for staff training and development. 


It is significant that two groups, after long and detailed study, have 
separately reached very similar conclusions on so many aspects of 
the CBC organization. Whatever may be said about the Glassco Com- 
mission, the President’s Study Group cannot be accused of a lack of 
knowledge and experience of the complicated mysteries of broadcast- 
ing. It reached many of the same conclusions as were reached earlier 
by an outside group of investigators. 

Generally, we were impressed by the competence and value of the 
President’s Study Group. The methods used in its investigation appear 
to be sound and its work was careful. It was in no sense a superficial 
study. No doubt any such study will deal with many matters on which 
there can be valid differences of opinion as to details, where the choice 
of method is a matter of preference or expediency and does not involve 
any question of principle. On some questions the PSG found that it 
could not provide final answers in the time available, and recommended 
that further studies should be undertaken. On a number of these, the 
CBC has properly launched special investigations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We believe that the fundamental concept of corporate organization 
recommended for the CBC by the President’s Study Group is sound. 
It called for extensive changes in the existing CBC organization. Many 
of the more important recommendations were rejected in October 1964 
by Management and the Board of Directors. The reorganization then 
undertaken was considerably less extensive than the PSG recom- 
mended, and did not effectively deal with the organizational problems 
and needs of the CBC. We are convinced that much more comprehen- 
sive and fundamental changes in the organization are required if the 
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CBC is to achieve greater efficiency and excellence, better cohesion, and 
testoration of staff morale. 

We do not think we should attempt to discuss all the recommenda- 
tions in the very comprehensive and detailed PSG report. Some have 
already been adopted; others are matters for continuing attention by 
Management, which they are now receiving. On some important issues 
that we have examined, we do not always agree with the PSG proposals. 
We might or might not have disagreed within the context of the broad- 
casting system as it existed at the time of the PSG study, but certainly 
in the different context we Propose in this report for the Canadian 
broadcasting system and for the CBC, some of the PSG recommenda- 
tions have become inapplicable and irrelevant. 

In these circumstances, we shall deal only with a few salient problems 
of organization, leaving it to Management to work out the details of re- 
organization that may be appropriate in the new context of the broad- 
casting system and the role of the CBC within it that may emerge from 
implementation of other recommendations in this report. 


Senior Administration of CBC 


The Broadcasting Act of 1958 provides for the appointment by the 
Governor in Council of a President and Vice-President of the Corpora- 
tion. Section 24 declares that the President is the chief executive of- 
ficer and has supervision over, and direction of, the work and staff 
of the Corporation. The same section states that if the President is 
absent or unable to act or the office is vacant, the Vice-President has and 
may exercise all the power and functions of the President. This is the 
only definition of the duties of the statutory Vice-President in the Act. 
He is apparently regarded as a stand-by official—something like a 
spare tire on a car—to be used only in cases of emergency, and with- 
out any defined and continuing function of his own. Quite naturally, 
under such a statutory provision, the Vice-President is shown on the 
organization chart of the CBC in a block with the President, and acts 
as his alter ego to perform assigned functions on his behalf, or in his 
absence. While the President and Vice-President are both members 
of the Board of Directors, their appointments are not made by the 
Board, and their terms of Office and salaries are fixed and beyond the 
control of the Directors. Moreover, the selection of the statutory Vice- 
President is not even subject to the approval of the President, or made 
on his recommendation. It would be quite possible, under the present 
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statute, for an incompatible and unsuitable Vice-President to be ap- 
pointed without consultation with the President, who might thus be 
saddled with an uncongenial man as his closest colleague for a seven- 
year period. 

We think this method of appointing senior officers for a public cor- 
poration of the size and importance of the CBC is quite unsound. It 
is an unworkable arrangement. 

The Royal Commission of 1957 proposed that the CBC should be 
under the management of a President, a General Manager, and such 
other executive officers as might be appointed by the Board of Broad- 
cast Governors. It suggested that the Governor in Council should make 
the first appointments to the offices of President and General Manager 
(since the BBG did not then exist) and fix their salaries in the first 
instance; thereafter the Board, with the approval of the Governor in 
Council, was to appoint and fix the salaries of the President and General 
Manager. 

These proposals in 1957 may not have been as detailed as they should 
have been, but at least the titles suggested the need to have two senior 
officers in charge of the CBC, one who would be the chief executive 
officer and the other the chief operating officer of the Corporation. Both 
were to be directly subject to the control and direction of the Board 
responsible for broadcasting, which could fix their remuneration and, if 
necessary, dismiss them and replace them. 

The Glassco Commission, the President’s Study Group, and several 
recent parliamentary committees on broadcasting have similarly in- 
sisted on the need for a clear distinction between policy and operational 
responsibility, and their division between the two most senior officers of 
the Corporation. In the present statute this has not been done. By Sec- 
tion 24 of the Broadcasting Act, the President is responsible for the 
supervision and direction of all the work and staff of the Corporation. 
There has been some attempt in job descriptions in the CBC to have 
senior officials deal with the President on matters of policy, and the 
Vice-President on current operations and matters of day-to-day manage- 
ment. However, in practice, the President has personally dealt with 
matters of any real significance, leaving the Vice-President to exercise 
influence in peripheral or subsidiary areas of interest, or in specific 
matters assigned to him by the President. Under the present statutory 
arrangements, this was a natural and probably inevitable result. 

It has meant, as a glance at the top-organization charts will show, 
that the President and Vice-President (who are grouped together) have 
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had ten major departments, and under the reorganization of October 
1964 now have twelve major departments, reporting to them jointly. 
In addition they are involved in several top-level management com- 
mittees, and are responsible for the work of the Board of Directors, of 
which they are members. This is a cumbersome and antique form of 
organization at the top of a large corporation. To have a number of 
senior officials reporting directly to two men jointly is inefficient. There 
is no clear division of authority between the two which would enable 
them to divide their responsibilities in a way that is both rational and 
generally understood. 

The President’s Study Group recommended the adoption of a ‘two- 
tier’ organization at the summit of the CBC. It urged that there should 
be a clear distinction and separation between the functions of long-term 
planning, overall policy, and outward relations, and the functions of 
current operations. The PSG proposed that headquarters divisions in- 
volved in basic policy and long-term planning should report directly to 
the President as Chief Executive Officer; those concerned principally 
with current operations should report to a newly created Chief Operat- 
ing Officer, who would be directly responsible to the President for all 
current operations. The concept might be generally summarized by 
saying that the job of the Chief Executive Officer is to look outward and 
upward, and that of the Chief Operating Officer is to look inward and 
downward. 

The response of Management to these proposals was to admit that 
“there is a certain blurring between the two functions” and that efforts 
had recently been made to “sharpen the line of demarcation between 
the function of the Chief Executive and that of his Deputy”. But, it was 
said, there is need of flexibility and the practical effects of this proposal 
would provide little relief for the Chief Executive. Management, with 
the approval of the Directors, rejected the two-tier proposal of the Presi- 
dent’s Study Group. They added two new boxes to the ten already in 
existence on the organization chart (with some minor rearrangement of 
functions between them) and made all twelve respond jointly to the 
Chief Executive Officer and his deputy. They chose to rely on informal 
arrangements between the two present incumbents of the offices of 
President and statutory Vice-President to achieve a greater separation 
of functions, and proposed that the Vice-President should carry out the 
chief operational function in addition to his responsibility under the Act. 
Both officers admitted to us that the action taken in October 1964 had 
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made little difference in their functions or relationship, and was little 
more than a clearer definition of an existing situation. 

We think that the concept of a two-tier organization at the top level 
of an organization as complex and diverse as the CBC is sound. What- 
ever advantages of informality and flexibility may result from having 
all headquarters divisions reporting to two men jointly, they are out- 
weighed by the lack of clarity and certainty in the lines of authority 
and responsibility. It is not good enough for the chief executive and his 
deputy to know how they mean to divide the work, and internal job 
descriptions for senior officials will not substitute for a clear-cut division. 
Each senior official must know to whom he is responsible, and the total 
task is larger than one man can handle; there must be a division of 
primary responsibility. 

It is not sufficient for the man at the head of a large organization to do 
some things very well indeed. He must choose and concentrate on those 
functions that are essential, and assign responsibility for the implementa- 
tion of his basic policies to one or more assistants. He cannot do every- 
thing himself. 

We believe that the CBC needs two men at the top level of manage- 
ment—one a chief executive officer with the title of Director-General 
with primary responsibility for the long-term planning and overall policy 
and outward relations; the other, a chief operating officer with the title of 
General Manager, responsible to the Director-General for all current 
operations of the CBC. The present position of statutory Vice-President 
should be abolished. 

The Director-General should be responsible to the Canadian Broad- 
casting Authority. As a practical matter, in the first instance, the ap- 
pointment of the Director-General may have to be by the Governor in 
Council, but as soon as the CBA is constituted, the Director-General 
should come under the immediate control of the Authority and be sub- 
ject to its decision as to his continuance in office. We suggest that 
decisions to remove a Director-General and replace him with someone 
else should both be taken by the Authority, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council. If the Director-General is absent or unable to act, 
or if the office falls vacant, the CBA should designate an Acting 
Director-General, to hold office until it makes a new permanent appoint- 
ment. The appointment of the General Manager should be by the CBA 
on the recommendation of the Director-General, who should have a 
right to choose his closest colleague. Adequate security should be pro- 
vided for both the Director-General and the General Manager, not by 
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appointing them for a fixed term but by contractual arrangements with 
the Authority. The ultimate responsibility for selecting these two senior 
_ Officers, determining their remuneration and, if necessary, dismissing 
them should rest with the CBA. 


Qualifications of the Two Senior Officers 


The two most senior officers of the CBC should both be familiar with 
the two official languages of Canada, not to give lip-service to bilingual- 
ism but because they cannot do their jobs without being familiar with 
both English and French. 

The choice of the Director-General of the CBC for the years ahead 
is of crucial importance. As the chief executive of the public sector he 
should have a deep understanding of its place in the whole Canadian 
broadcasting system, and be able to plan and guide its development in 
the next few years. No doubt a technical knowledge of the broadcasting 
media or actual experience in the creation of programs would be an 
advantage, but neither is essential. For the CBC to fill its true place in 
Canadian life, the man responsible for its policies and forward progress 
must know Canada extensively, its present problems, and its future 
possibilities as a nation. If the CBC is to be one of the principal archi- 
tects of the Canadian nation, its chief executive must know national 
problems and devise policies for the CBC that will assist in finding solu- 
tions for them. He must be able both to win support for these policies 
from Parliament and the public, and to convey the purposes of the 
CBC to the creative people within this large and scattered organization 
who, in the last analysis, are the only ones who can translate policies into 
actual practice. 

The essential qualities for the Director-General of the CBC are an 
extensive and sensitive knowledge of Canadian conditions, an ability 
to communicate CBC policies outward to Members of Parliament, 
to interested Canadian organizations and to the general public, and— 
even more essential—to the producers, writers, designers, and other cre- 
ative people within the organization. The CBC is perhaps unique among 
Canadian institutions in the degree to which its chief executive must 
be able to establish personal contacts and confidence with the people 
who produce the products of the Corporation. Despite of repeated 
claims for freedom and independence in their creative efforts, we are 
convinced that they want and will accept guidance and direction. But 
it must be a personal guidance and cannot be reduced to written rules 
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or conveyed from the chief executive through a lengthy chain of com- 
mand. For the manufacture of a physically standardized product it may 
not matter if the man who decides policy is remote from the men who 
produce the goods; it may not be necessary for the president of a 
paper company to know the chief machine-tender on the paper ma- 
chine, for necessary instructions can be handed down in writing. But 
the chief executive officer of a broadcasting enterprise cannot be 
remote from the producers of television and radio programs. This is 
a creative process, and the producer must have ideas of his own about 
what and how he produces. To bring these ideas into line with corporate 
policy there must be direct and personal contact; it is not sufficient to 
write it out; it must be discussed and argued and explained. This neces- 
sarily imposes a heavy obligation of the Director-General to travel ex- 
tensively and establish personal relationships with the creators of pro- 
grams, and requires that their access to him should be easy and fre- 
quent. 

The choice of the proposed General Manager is almost equally im- 
portant. He must not only be capable of administering a large and far- 
flung organization; he must undertake an extensive reorganization of 
the existing structure in the CBC. If he is to efficiently manage an or- 
ganization that is to be substantially different from the present one, he 
should be responsible for recommending the changes to be made; 
they should not be made first and a general manager selected later. 

Being responsible for the day-to-day operations of CBC and for 
the execution of its broadcasting policies, the General Manager must 
also maintain close personal contacts not only with broadcast produc- 
tion staff but also with the many other diverse skills employed by the 
CBC. Direct broadcasting experience may not be essential for the Gen- 
eral Manager, but he must have an understanding of and sympathy 
for the creative process. He must also administer a very complex and 
unusual organization. It would be an advantage if he had experience 
in the administration of large organizations and knowledge of the con- 
siderable body of management principles and techniques that have been 
developed in recent years. No one would suggest that the reorganiza- 
tion and administration of a specialized agency such as the CBC should 
be governed by a textbook on management theory and practices. But, 
as the Glassco Commission pointed out, there are some ‘tried and 
established principles’ of organization that can be applied. It may be 
that, at least for the initial and extensive reorganization of the CBC 
that is necessary, the General Manager might find it valuable to have 
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the assistance of management consultants familiar with modern theories 
and the techniques of large organizations. 

The desirable qualifications for the two senior Officers of the CBC 
obviously overlap, but the emphasis is different. While both should 
maintain close contact with the creative people in the CBC, the Director- 
General communicates policy and explains future developments and 
plans, while the General Manager is more concerned with the efficient 
implementation of policy. Both should have extensive cultural interests, 
but for the Director-General the emphasis should be on the broader 
questions of Canadian development and its significance for the CBC, 
while for the General Manager the emphasis should be on administra- 
tive experience and ability. The two titles accurately reflect these dif- 
ferent emphases. Clearly, there should be a high degree of compatibility 
between the two, and for this reason we have suggested that the Director- 
General should choose the General Manager, subject to the approval of 
the CBA. Clearly also, the qualities required from both officers are in 
high demand and will command substantial salaries to be determined by 
the Authority. 


The Form of the CBC Organization 


We regard the selection and appointment of the Director-General 
and the General Manager as the essential first steps in the reorganiza- 
tion of the CBC, and we were tempted to leave our discussion of CBC 
organization at this point. Certainly we cannot attempt to re-draw the 
organization chart or define a suitable administrative structure for the 
CBC. This is primarily a task for the Director-General and the General 
Manager. As everyone with experience in large organizations knows, 
the solution of a particular problem must be geared to the people avail- 
able and involved at a given time. An arrangement that will work 
Satisfactorily with one group of executives may not work with another, 
or may be thrown out of balance by the replacement of even one mem- 
ber of the group by someone of different experience, temperament, or 
mother-tongue. The most that should be attempted in a report of this 
kind is to indicate the broad lines of organization that might be fol- 
lowed, leaving it to senior officers to develop the details. 

One general comment can be made. For a broadcasting organization 
such as the CBC, we believe that as flat a pyramid as possible should be 
preferred. Wherever the several lines of authority are too long and meet 
only after passing through a number of intermediate officials, conflicts 
between different branches involved in a decision take too long to be 
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resolved. There has been a tendency in the CBC, whenever a problem 
arose, to introduce liaison officers and coordinators to deal with it. This 
adds yet one more rung to the administrative ladder, which may look 
reasonable and logical in the organization chart but delays decisions 
and frustrates operating personnel. : 

In any large organization—especially one where the product is not 
standardized and quick resolution of disputes is needed urgently— 
effective lateral coordination must be achieved by personal dialogue 
and agreement. By that we do not mean by committees, formal or in- 
formal, or large ad hoc meetings of all who are even remotely con- 
cerned. We are convinced that more coordination can be done by the 
protagonists themselves, in a five-minute telephone conversation and 
regular confrontations at not too infrequent intervals, than by fifty 
liaison officers or coordinators working at it full time or by any number 
of formal or informal committees or meetings. While each officer must 
clearly understand his duties and know to whom he is directly responsi- 
ble, many disagreements can be resolved quickly near the point at 
which they arise, by informal consultations in a lateral direction rather 
than by relying on strict vertical reporting along lengthy lines of 
authority which meet at an officer’remote from the point of dispute. 
This organizational practice should be more extensively encouraged 
than it seems to have been in the past. 


Other Senior Officers at Headquarters 


There are today, and there is an obvious need to continue, a number 
of headquarters divisions to deal with specialized services related to the 
overall functions of the CBC. These major divisions should, according 
to their primary functions, respond directly to either the Director- 
General or the General Manager. Those with functions principally 
related to forward planning and devolopment should respond to the 
Director-General. Those primarily concerned with operations should 
respond to the General Manager. This division of the headquarters 
departments between the two senior officers would reduce the number 
for which each would have immediate responsibility, and would under- 
line the primary function of each headquarters division. We believe that 
this is a matter for the Director-General and General Manager to work 
out in establishing the two-tier headquarters organization that we think 
is desirable. 
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While it may seem a minor point, the titles given to the heads of 
divisions at headquarters may be important. The nomenclature of com- 
mercial corporations has been adopted and there has been a prolifer- 
ation of vice-presidents in the CBC. There are ten Vice-Presidents at the 
moment, all situated in Ottawa. While the labels given to offices may not 
be conclusive, it seems better to us to select simple descriptive titles and 
preferably those that do not copy the practices of private corporations, 
as CBC is a different kind of corporation. For this reason we favour 
the title of Director-General rather than President for the chief execu- 
tive officer of the CBC. If there is no president, there can hardly be one 
or more vice-presidents. We think the simple descriptive titles—Director 
of Finance, Comptroller, Chief Engineer, Sales Manager and so on— 
would be more appropriate. 

The choice of the small group of senior officers at headquarters is 
next in importance to that of the Director-General and the General 
Manager. Undoubtedly in the past the appointment of senior officers 
has been seriously inhibited by the salary ceiling imposed by the 
remuneration set by the Governor in Council for the President and 
statutory Vice-President. Certain of the needed senior Officials require 
skills that are in demand from private business, and it has been almost 
impossible, given the salary ceiling established, for the CBC to attract 
men from outside. To fill these senior appointments, CBC Management 
had no choice but to appoint from within the organization, and this 
has resulted in too much inbreeding in the headquarters group. 

It is also a fact that the rapid development of television has not 
been reflected in the senior headquarters staff. There are some officers 
who had experience many years ago in radio but few, if any, with direct 
experience in the new and dynamic medium of television. We have 
argued throughout this report that the two media are essentially differ- 
ent, and should have separate and distinct treatment. Naturally, as 
radio was the older, the claims of seniority tended to cause the selec- 
tion of senior officers with experience in radio but without direct ex- 
perience in television. This has not even resulted in adequate attention 
to radio as officers were compelled to cope with the new and unfamiliar 
techniques of television; nor has it resulted in an adequate number of 
senior officials with direct knowledge of the newer medium. 

Now that the pioneer stage of television is over, serious efforts should 
be directed toward bringing into the small headquarters group experi- 
enced, and perhaps younger, men in close touch with television and 
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modern radio techniques. There seems to be a need for new fresh blood 
in the headquarters organization. 

Any large organization goes through distinct stages in its develop- 
ment, and there are periodic occasions when it is necessary to make 
difficult and quite painful readjustments in the senior organization to 
adapt to changing needs. At a time of rapid expansion, there may be 
no alternative but to make do with whatever talent is available, and men 
may be assigned to tasks for which they are ill suited or become less 
than adequate as conditions change. When the pioneer stage in the life of 
an organization has passed, it is often necessary to reappraise the officers 
thrown up during the early hectic years and determine their suitability 
and adaptability to the needs of the future. We suspect that the CBC is 
facing such a situation today concerning its senior personnel. This reap- 
praisal is undoubtedly a difficult and perhaps distasteful task for the 
Director-General and General Manager to undertake, but we think 
it should be undertaken soon. 

The fact is that organizations change and the qualities required from 
their senior officers change also. What may have been suitable and ade- 
quate qualifications during a period of early growth may become un- 
suitable and inadequate to meet the needs of an established organization. 
When this occurs it is not sufficient to shift men around from one posi- 
tion to another or to create a new position with a new title for someone 
who has really become redundant. We think that the CBA should 
authorize the Director-General and General Manager to make suitable 
provision for the retirement of officers who are no longer adequate to 
meet present needs, with due recognition for long active service they 
have given, rather than always to try to find another place for them. We 
think also they should be authorized to bring on new men, preferably 
from within the organization, at salary levels that will enable them to 
recruit outside if necessary. 


Network Management 


The broadcasting operations of the CBC across Canada involve three 
distinct horizontal layers of activity—national, regional and _ local. 
National operations are mainly concerned with the networks, which 
reach by far the largest audiences. At the regional level, there are fune- 
tions of coordination and regional common services to be provided, and 
also some regional networks to be managed and serviced. At the local 
level, it is principally a matter of station management, which involves 
the procurement of non-network programs and the transmission and 
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continuity of programs throughout the broadcast day. In addition there 
are the production centres across the country which contribute CBC 
programs to the networks and regions and stations. We believe that 
these natural horizontal levels of broadcasting operations should be more 
effectively recognized in the next reorganization of the CBC than they 
have been in the past. 

The organization of program production is discussed separately and 
in greater detail in the next chapter of this report. At this point, we 
need only endorse the recommendation of both the Glassco Commission 
and the PSG, that the English and French network Managements should 
be separated, organizationally but not geographically, from the manage- 
ment of the Toronto and Montreal regional operations and production 
centres. At present, in Toronto, network and area management are 
weirdly mingled with local production and national common services. 
In Montreal the complications are even worse ; for the English-language 
radio and television stations and production centres are under the direct 
management of the French Networks and Quebec Region, but are 
subject to program supervision and control by the English Networks 
from Toronto. The reorganization attempted in the fall of 1964 did 
little to correct this situation and indeed added some further complica- 
tions, except in News and Current Affairs where Management initiated 
proposals not specifically recommended by the PSG but apparently 
sound in principle. 

Network management need have nothing to do with the physical 
aspects of broadcasting, other than arranging for transmission facilities. 
Programming is the principal activity of the networks, and it is basically 
a procurement function. In effect, all programs must be contracted for, 
either by purchase or commission, from CBC production centres, or 
from independent producers, or from other broadcasting systems. Net- 
works are concerned with programming policy, program procurement, 
scheduling, and we think they should not be in control of CBC program 
production, which is only one of many sources for the programs the 
networks carry. The National Program Supervisors should be con- 
cerned with the acquisition of the most varied and excellent programs 
for the networks, from whatever source they can be obtained, instead of 
addressing their attention almost exclusively to CBC production in 
Toronto and Montreal. Even from within the CBC there is ample 
evidence that the program production capabilities of the other regions 
have been neglected, and one of the main reasons for this neglect seems 
to be the fact that network management, at the level of the National 
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Program Supervisors, has been under the direction of the regional 
managements in Toronto and Montreal. We do not agree with the 
claim of CBC Management that network programming and production 
cannot be separated; the separation has been efficiently accomplished 
by other broadcasting systems, notably in the United States, where the 
networks operate quite independently of the program producers. 

At present the Vice-Presidents and General Managers of the English 
and French networks are stationed in Ottawa. These two network 
divisions are situated in Toronto and Montreal respectively. The men 
in charge of these two major programming divisions are physically 
remote from their staffs, and each has a deputy living in Toronto or 
Montreal to handle day-to-day administrative duties. 

This is not an unfamiliar problem in the management of a large 
corporation in Canada where important operating departments are 
physically situated at a distance from headquarters. The officer re- 
sponsible for the operation must run it, and must also keep in close 
touch with headquarters and overall corporate policy. A choice must 
be made for his home base and, whichever it is, he must travel in one 
direction and the other frequently. The sounder choice and the one most 
usually adopted in Canadian practice is to have an officer in charge of a 
major operating division located where his principal work is and where 
his staff are situated. For example, we doubt whether the Bank of 
Montreal would have the head of its Ontario division living in Montreal; 
he is in Toronto. Similarly, we think that the man in charge of the 
English networks of the CBC should be in Toronto, and the man in 
charge of the French networks should be in Montreal. Obviously, the 
latter move would automatically take place if our proposal to move the 
CBC headquarters is implemented. In that event, is it conceivable that 
the man responsible for English network operations in Toronto could 
be based in Montreal? We think the answer to this question indicates 
the unsoundness of having these two important operating officers based 
in Ottawa, if the headquarters remains there, even though they ob- 
viously must keep in close and frequent touch with each other, and with 
other headquarters officials. 


Programming 


The PSG recommended a strengthening of the corporate programming 
function through a vice-president of programming. It spoke of the 
need of “clear corporate leadership in programming to ensure that the 
Corporation achieves its national purpose”. From its annotations to the 
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PSG report, Management found some difficulty in understanding the 
functions of the Vice-President, Programming, and we share Manage- 
ment’s perplexity concerning this proposal. Is this a staff function or a 
line function? If it is a line function, what does the Programming Vice- 
President do that cannot be done by the managers of the English and 
French networks at the national level, or by the regional and local 
managers at their level? If it is a staff function, how can a Programming 
Vice-President with no executive authority over the programmers en- 
sure the achievement of the national purpose? 

However, it seems unnecessary for us to attempt to answer these 
questions or to appraise this somewhat vague proposal of the PSG. It 
was considering a reorganization within the context of the existing 
broadcasting system and the place of the CBC within it. We must con- 
sider the needs within the context of our proposals for the Canadian 
broadcasting system generally and for the CBC in particular. We start 
with a proposal that the Broadcasting Authority should, as its primary 
function, be responsible for determining the standards of quality and 
variety of the radio and television programs that reach Canadian receiv- 
ing sets. To implement these policies and to develop them in detail, 
we propose that there should be two senior officers of the CBC—the 
Director-General responsible for forward planning and development, 
and the General Manager responsible for execution of policy as it is 
currently laid down. Then we recommend that there should be a 
manager of the English networks in Toronto, and a manager of the 
French networks in Montreal; and we have said that the principal activity 
of network management should be the procurement of programs, 
divorced from broadcasting operations and program production. 

If these several and integrated proposals concerning programming are 
implemented, is there a need to interpose at headquarters a program- 
ming generalissimo for the CBC? We do not think so. If such a senior 
official occupies a staff position, to give advice upward to senior 
Management and downward to those engaged in programming, he is 
Without power or authority to implement his advice. If he is to have a 
ine position, with authority to execute his decisions, another level in 
he hierarchy is introduced, which is undesirable. The President told 
is that the CBC has a Vice-President of Programming, whereas most 
ther broadcasting organizations do not have such an officer. The other 
rganizations may be right. 

For Canada, the one special function for which a senior programming 
fficer might be required is the coordination of English and French 
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program content on radio and television. We think that this desirable 
coordination will not best be achieved by interposing a senior officer 
at headquarters. It should be done by lateral coordination between 
English and French specialists—drama, music, light entertainment, 
news and current affairs and so on. There is a pressing need for much 
more lateral communication at the producing level within the CBC. 


Separation of Sales and Programming 


The PSG recommended the separation of sales from programming at 
all levels, and the appointment of a General Sales Manager at the 
corporate level with responsibility for network and national selective 
sales. The Group recognized that the primary function of the CBC is to 
provide a public service, and that its commercial activities are sub- 
sidiary to that service. But it recognized the fact that commercial 
activity is a part of the Corporation’s mandate and should be efficiently 
handled. It noted that the sale of programs not only reduces the burden 
of public broadcasting on the national treasury but gives access to some 
programs necessary to a properly balanced schedule which are available 
only on a sponsored basis; it is the means for providing support to 
affiliated private stations that carry the national service; and it pro- 
vides industry with national advertising media for which there is a sub- 
stantial and growing demand. 

Our own consultants also reported on CBC commercial activities and 
commented: “In view of the magnitude of the commercial activities 
it is surprising to discover that no one person has prime responsibility 
for directing and co-ordinating them”. They noted that market research 
was virtually non-existent in the past and is still slight. They concurred 
substantially with the views expressed by the Glassco Commission that 
“the potential sale of cultural programs to prestige advertisers is not 
being fully explored”. 

The response of Management to the PSG proposals for the organiza- 
tion of CBC commercial activities was oracular. It admitted that “the 
present combination of Programming and Sales under one authority, 
both at the corporate staff level and in the operating divisions is an 
oddity in the commercial world”. Management said that probably “an 
aggressive sales leadership, separate from programming, would force 
CBC commercial revenues upwards”. It feared that gains in “achieving 
the secondary commercial objective of the Corporation might well be 
at the expense of the primary objective of CBS programming”; “a 
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separate aggressive sales group, of necessity working on some kind of 
incentive plan, could not resist the opportunity of maximizing CBC 
commercial sales as well as their personal revenues, even at the expense 
of minimizing at the same time CBC’s ability to Carry out its primary 
purpose—public service.” Accordingly Management proposed to defer 
a decision until the scale and nature of its future activties had been 
reviewed by this Committee. 

We find these arguments unconvincing. They amount to a deliberate 
policy of being “an oddity in the commercial world” in order to restrict 
efficiency and vigour in a secondary but clearly designated responsibility, 
so as to prevent any interference with a primary responsibility. In 
other words you do one job rather badly so that another and more 
important job cannot be affected. 

In any event, we are now reporting on commercial activities by the 
CBC. In Chapter 12, we recommend that the CBC should continue 
to seek commercial revenue from both television and radio; we set 
minimum targets at 25% of the television market and 4% of the radio 
market; and we assume the achievement of these targets in proposing 
long-range financing for the CBC. We think, therefore, that there is 
now no valid reason for the CBC to delay any, longer in setting up a 
more rational sales organization under a General Sales Manager 
responsible to the General Manager. 

Because previous recommendations as to the commercial activities 
of the CBC have been persistently misconstrued, we should emphasize 
that this is not a proposal that the CBC should become more com- 
mercial. We agree that commercial activities must always be secondary 
to the duty of the CBC to provide a public service. The levels of sales 
activity that we propose are not expansions beyond present levels. But 
we believe that these levels should be maintained, and that sales activ- 
ities should be competently and efficiently managed. It is a task for 
senior management to see that such activities do not get out of hand, 
and that secondary objectives do not interfere with the achievement of 
the primary objective of the Corporation. 


News and Current Affairs 


One initiative taken by the CBC in the reorganization undertaken in 
October 1964 deserves special mention and commendation. It was a 
Step that was not specifically recommended by the PSG, but Manage- 
ment proposed and the Board of Directors accepted a plan to place 
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News and Current Affairs at each of the two main production centres 
in Toronto and Montreal under a single officer responding directly 
to the appropriate General Manager at Headquarters. 

This is undoubtedly the most sensitive area of programming, which 
must rely on the integrity, competence, and sensitivity of the man 
actually on the air. News must be accurate and lively; news commentary 
must be objective and dispassionate. Current Affairs programs must be 
topical and there is little if any opportunity for pre-editing. If a man 
has to go on the air to discuss news or current affairs and has any doubt 
about the corporate implications of what he will say, he must have 
immediate access to the highest levels of management for guidance 
and direction. 

The recent reorganization of News and Current Affairs seems to 
meet these needs. While it has been in operation for only a few months 
and there are questions still to be resolved, it seems to be working 
well. In this area at least, the idea of having ‘a flat pyramid’ and 
shorter lines of authority seems to be effective. We commend the CBC 
for making this change. 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 


On one matter concerning the CBC organization there seems to be 
unanimous agreement. The evidence from all sides indicates that CBC 
recruitment and training policies are woefully inadequate. 

In many submissions by groups within the CBC—staff-producers, 
announcers, newscasters, and others—we were told of the lack of 
training programs within their particular fields, and the resultant 
increase in costs and degradation of program quality. They suggest 
that adequate recruitment policies are lacking, and that little effort is 
made either to train new appointees or to retrain older staff men in 
rapidly changing techniques. These deficiencies were noted in virtually 
all departments of the organization, not only in the program production 
area but for administrative, management, and clerical staff as well. 
This lack of training was also noted by our financial consultants and 
is mentioned in their report (Appendix A). 

The PSG made special mention of the need to introduce a more 
comprehensive program of staff training, particularly at the supervisory 
level. It noted that limited efforts in this regard had produced use- 
ful results, but more needs to be done. It recommended that a special 
study should be undertaken within the CBC to identify training needs 
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and prepare proposals for training programs. Management, in its 
comments on the PSG report, stated that it agreed fully with these 
conclusions and recommendations, and we understand that a special 
examination of training needs is being undertaken. 

The reason given by Management for being late in this respect is 
that they “had to attend to first things first—but whatever new demands 
are made on the Corporation we can’t delay the development of train- 
ing programs any longer”. Management added that “if we had not 
sustained yearly operational budget reductions of one or two millions 
we should have started our formal training establishment some years 
ago”. It is true there have been cuts in the budgetary requests made 
by the CBC to the Government, but reductions were not made in 
specific items, only in the total annual Operating grant. It was a Man- 
agement decision to eliminate the proposed training program rather than 
reduce other items of expenditure. 

We find it very difficult to understand this odd view as to what 
things are first in the scale of priorities. We should have thought that, 
in a large and rapidly growing organization, adequate staff training 
would have been regarded as one of the first things to receive attention 
and money. d 

There are many precedents and examples in other broadcasting 
organizations. We were greatly impressed with the high priority given to 
staff training and the extent and variety of training programs in the 
British Broadcasting Corporation.1 It has had a Staff Training Depart- 
ment since 1936, which conducts courses in the techniques and practices 
of radio and television broadcasting for general staff, and also has a 
separate Engineering Training Department for technical staff. The BBC 
regards this as a central responsibility and its declared aims for these 
Departments are: 

(a) to train newly recruited staff; 

(b) to increase efficiency and to save costs; 

(c) to develop operational reserves in particular categories of staff. 


In 1960, according to the Pilkington Report? the BBC provided at 
its training centre for program and administrative staff 95 courses of 
29 different kinds for over 1,150 staff members and 138 guests. By 
1964 the training program had been expanded, and more than 2,000 
staff members passed through the Staff Training Department, taking 
over 50 different courses. The British program also includes a School 


——_—___. 


* BBC Handbook 1965, p.p. 148-9. 
? Report of the Committee on Broadcasting (1960), p. 193. 
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for Secretarial Training where more than 1,000 girls receive training 
of various kinds each year. These well developed programs of the BBC 
might well serve as a model for the necessary training programs of 
the CBC, suitably adapted to Canadian circumstances. 

We must add a word about the need for more vigorous recruitment 
policies in the CBC. There has been no systematic drive to acquire 
new young blood for the Corporation. There has been a major 
shift in the age distribution of the Canadian population, with the 
number of young people under 30 increasing substantially, but this 
population shift has not been reflected in the staff of the CBC, which 
is not attracting its share of gifted young people. Public broadcasting 
should be an attractive and rewarding career for young Canadians, 
but there is little evidence that it is so regarded. In the result, not only 
do young Canadians miss the opportunities that the CBC can provide, 
the CBC itself is a loser. It is missing the new ideas and new talents that 
youth can bring to its service. This is something that needs active 
attention. 


THE LIMITS OF EFFICIENCY 


In this chapter we have discussed only a few aspects of the CBC 
organization, and have at times been critical of what has been done and 
what has not been done. We should not leave the subject so as to give 
the impression that organization can all be done with charts—or with 
mirrors. Organization is essentially a question of people and the way 
they are selected and handled. A perfectly logical and completely tidy 
organizational chart will not work unless the right people fill the boxes. 
Conversely, with suitable and adaptable people, a quite irrational 
organization chart will sometimes work surprisingly well. 

The point was well put, in a slightly different context, by the late 
Hon. George Nowlan, who was one of the great supporters of public 
broadcasting in Canada. Speaking in the House of Commons in 1958? 
he said: 

“You cannot legislate good broadcasting; that is impossible. You can have the 
best Act in the world, and if the right personnel are not appointed . . . then the 


Act will be a failure. On the other hand, you can have a poor Act, and obtain 
the very best results because of the personnel who are selected.” 


We think it might be a sound idea to have both a good organization 
and good personnel, but the latter are undoubtedly more important. 


1 Hansard, 1958, p. 4046. 
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It can be said with considerable truth that, whatever its organiza- 
tional shortcomings may have been, the CBC has produced good pro- 
grams—perhaps not as good as they should be or can be, but 
relatively better than most other broadcasting systems have produced. 
We accept this argument as generally valid, but it is not a final answer. 

It is far from certain that the level of excellence can be maintained 
if the organizational clutter is allowed to continue. If the form of 
organization is causing frustration and low morale, good people will 
leave and the level of performance will fall. Much more important, 
if it is possible to produce such good programs with a cumbersome 
and inadequate organization, what could be produced with one that is 
efficient and vibrant? 

The only question that causes us some worry in this connection is 
an odd one. For ordinary material products, there is little doubt that 
the more efficient the organization, the better the results that will be 
achieved. But does this principle apply to the creative activity of a 
broadcasting organization? How much does the creative process depend 
on the confusions and irritations and frustrations of poor facilities and 
an inadequate organization? 

There is an amusing story by Ludwig Bemelmans of a brilliant 
writer who worked in Greenwich Village amid incredible noise and 
confusion, and produced original and successful plays. He was invited 
to Hollywood and provided with every mechanical assistance in sound- 
proofed quarters, and was unable to write another word. 

Perhaps the truth is that completely ideal facilities and a perfect 
organizational structure could produce an atmosphere so antiseptic 
as to make creative work impossible; but too much physical or organiza- 
tional clutter inhibits creative effort. We think it unlikely that a com- 
pletely ideal organization for the CBC will be devised. Any changes 
or improvements will probably preserve quite enough frustrations and 
itritations to leave a spur to creativity. We suggest that this risk should 
be faced and a comprehensive reorganization of the CBC undertaken. 
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TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


«Que dites-vous de lui?» 
«Que de son cuisinier il s’est fait un meérite, 
Et que c’est a sa table a qui l’on rend visite.» 


Jean Baptiste Moliére (Le Misanthrope) 


THE ART OF TELEVISION PRODUCTION 


One of the most disturbing facts that have come to our attention during 
the course of this inquiry is the evident lack of rapport between the 
Senior management of the CBC, both at head office and at the two 
network headquarters, and the creative people, the artists, who devise 
and produce the programs that do so much credit to the Corporation, 
that win so many international prizes, and that are so frequently cited 
as evidence that there can be little wrong with the organization. 

Several representations to the committee have drawn attention to the 
fact that the broadcasting experience of the topmost CBC executives was, 
almost without exception, acquired in radio. Here, it is said, lies the 
Toot-cause of the inability of Management to comprehend the expressions 
and ideas of the creative people on whom it relies for the quality of its 
television programs. We do not believe that this is the only cause, but 
the proposition certainly merits examination. 

The early radio-men, working in an entirely new medium, had but 
two sources of programming on which to draw—the phonograph and 
the press. The first radio programs comprised only news and com- 
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mentary with music to fill in the gaps. Anyone could announce the 
title of a recording, even the journalists who were attracted in large num- 
bers to the new medium, many of whom are now at the top of the 
broadcasting tree. As the range of radio programming broadened, new 
production techniques developed. It was soon found that a well placed 
orchestra sounded better live than second-hand on a recording. In radio 
drama, actors were carefully selected on a basis of voice-differentiation 
so as to identify them to a listening but unseeing audience; it did not 
matter what they looked like, for sound had to substitute for sight 
just as mime stands in for speech in classical ballet. Brilliant improvisa- 
tions were developed to put this limitation to use, as prosthesis has 
been developed to mobilize or improve the appearance of the disabled. 
But a glass eye is an irrelevance to a man who has two of his own, 
the specialized arts of radio can cripple television. 

Radio programming, which seeks to inform, enlighten, and entertain 
through the ear alone, is a folk-art—the twentieth-century reincarnation 
of the town-criers, the bards, the minnesingers, the troubadours, and 
the court jesters. Television programming derives not from radio but 
from the theatre, with assistance from the movies. This is the reason 
why radio and television programming must be treated separately on 
their respective merits; this is why television is better suited to serve 
all the people than radio, and why radio has naturally tended to serve 
the special needs of some of the people. The two media are loosely 
referred to as ‘broadcasting’, but they are like Siamese twins, linked 
together forever by a technical accident but utterly different in thought, 
temperament, and mode of expression. The art of radio has deep 
traditional roots. Television is an art of the future. 


THE ELEMENTS OF TELEVISION PRODUCTION 


Any discussion of CBC programming and production is always in danger 
of being wrecked by semantics. Television, although a prolific begetter 
of technical terms, has not yet acquired a precise administrative vocabu- 
lary. The ‘Director of Production’ in one centre may have duties and 
authority quite different from those of the ‘Director of Production’ in 
another. When it is said, as it so often is, that ‘programming’ and 
‘production’ are inseparable, it is hard to find two people who can agree 
on what is meant by these commonly used words. To radio-men in the 
early days, they were truly inseparable; for, in the simplest terms, pro- 
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gramming meant thinking of something to Say, and production meant 
saying it. In television, again in the simplest terms, programming means 
procuring a program, and production means making it. 

The difficulty is compounded by the fact that the administrative 
vocabulary of television, which is derived from radio, does not conform 
to that of the theatre, which is generally better understood. In the theatre, 
the producer of a play is the impresario who arranges for its presentation 
and hires a director to stage it; in television, the producer generally 
does what the director does in the theatre. The function of television 
programming is akin to that of the theatre impresario, while production 
involves the two distinct but interdependent elements that correspond 
to the ownership of the theatre and its standing facilities on the one 
hand, and the direction of the play on the other. 

Theatre owners may, but are not obliged to, undertake the organization 
and financial risks of presenting plays. Many of them prefer to contract 
with an impresario for the use of the theatre and all its standing facili- 
ties, including technical staff; the relationship is limited to the run of 
the play, and the contract may differ from one presentation to the next. 
Similarly the impresario may, but is not obliged to, direct the actual 
stage presentation of the play itself. Usually, having selected a play that 
he wants to produce, and having contracted for the use of a theatre and 
its technical facilities and staff, he engages a director to manage the 
actual presentation on stage. The most successful impresarios are often 
those who give the director a completely free hand, within the limits of 
an agreed budget, to select the actors and the designer, to cut and 
rearrange the script, and to make use of the rented facilities of the 
theatre to the best advantage. 

Here again, the relationship is limited to the run of the play. When 
the lights go down on the last night, the impresario may rent another 
theatre for another play, while the director, the actors, and the designer 
go off to regroup themselves with others of their kind for another 
production elsewhere. The theatre itself, and its physical facilities, to- 
gether with the house-manager, the stagehands, the lighting men, the 
cleaners, the maintenance men, and the box-office staff, stand ready to 
be rented to a different group of impresario, director, designer, and cast 
for some new presentation. 

There is a close parallel in the elements of television production. The 
CBC itself is in the position of an impresario who owns his own 
theatre, organizes and takes the financial risk of each presentation, and 
directs the play himself. It has its standing facilities—studios, technical 
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equipment, cameramen, technicians, maintenance men, stagehands, 
properties and wardrobe people, and so on—who provide commonly 
needed services to one production after another; these we shall call 
Production Services. The CBC searches for and selects or commissions 
programs, determines the order in which they are to go on the air, and 
picks a producer to direct the presentation of each; this is the function, 
and the whole function as we understand it, of Programming. Finally, 
for each program production there is a different grouping of the creative 
elements—the producer, the designer, the story editor, the script assist- 
ant, and the cast (or ‘talent’); these are the elements that constitute what 
we shall call Production. 

In one respect the CBC goes further in its standing facilities, or Pro- 
duction Services, than is customary in the theatre. At each production 
centre most of the sets are made on the premises by CBC carpenters 
and painters, and most of the costumes by CBC tailors and dressmakers. 
This practice cannot be condemned out of hand, nor can it be com- 
mended or passed over in silence, for the effect is to add, perhaps 
unnecessarily, to the already complex burden of management. 


ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 


From our many discussions with CBC officials and others concerned with 
television programming and production, and with producers especially, 
we are left in no doubt that the whole of the short history of CBC 
television has been marred by a smouldering dissatisfaction among pro- 
ducers, caused by what they sometimes regard as unwarrantable admin- 
istrative interference in their artistic prerogatives; in actual fact, the point 
at issue is often no more than a difference of taste between the creator 
and the administrator. We are not speaking here of the sensitivity of 
producers, particularly those dealing with current affairs, to any im- 
proper pressures on program content of the kind that gave rise to the 
1959 dispute over ‘Preview Commentary’ in Toronto. There is a continu- 
ing dissatisfaction that has its kindling in the various forms of organiza- 
tion and methods of financial control at the production centres, many 
of which—the producers claim—hinder them in the most effective and 
economical use of the studio and other facilities that are the tools of 
their trade. 

Occasionally this slow fire bursts out into a blaze of resentment, the 
most notable instance being the lamentable strike of Montreal producers 
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in 1959. Whenever things get too hot, the instinctive reaction of CBC 
Management is to interpose a new supervisory level over the producers, 
thus separating them still further from direct contact with the senior 
officers who must make important decisions. Another favourite gambit 
is to appoint a liaison officer with obscure responsibilities which make 
normal lateral communications more difficult if not impossible. All too 
often the reorganization amounts to little more than a random shuffling 
of the organization pack, accompanied by changes of title and yet 
vaguer job descriptions. The blaze subsides, but the dissatisfaction of 
the producers smoulders on. 

The reorganization in Montreal that followed the strike altered the 
vertical lines of authority and the lateral relationships between the three 
elements that we have defined as Programming, Production, and Pro- 
duction Services. Previously, Production and Production Services had 
been lumped together under common management responsible for plan- 
ning and scheduling the use of production facilities, for assigning pro- 
grams to individual producers, for supervising production, and for 
budgetary control. Programming had been a distinct and separate 
branch, responsible for procuring programs and scheduling their pres- 
entation, for setting and applying programming standards and policy, 
and for supervising the quality of CBC-produced programs. 

It was this responsibility for program quality that was the chief 
cause of trouble, for Programming might be able to influence but could 
not direct or control the means to achieve quality; the authority to assign 
producers, story editors, designers, cameramen and other technical 
specialists to particular programs, to select the artistic talent, to schedule 
the use of production facilities and to control the program budget, lay 
on the other side of the house. For the producers, it was a case of ‘pull 
Devil, pull baker’; for it was often not possible to comply with the 
Standards required by Programming because the budget and facilities 
provided by Production and Production Services were insufficient. This 
situation also persisted until very recently in Toronto. 

The new organization set up in Montreal in 1959-60, and in Toronto 
in 1964, purported to transfer authority over Production to Program- 
ming, leaving Production Services as a distinct and separate branch. 
But this time it was a case of ‘out of the pan and into the fire’. Pro- 
gramming can now select the producer, story editor, and talent for each 
program, but Production Services still control the assignment of de- 
signers, cameramen, technical specialists, and facilities, and—mirabile 
dictu—the program budget. Thus the individual producer still has but 
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partial control, even within the limits of an agreed budget, over the 
means to achieve the effects he wants, and this is a recurring source 
of complaint. 

We do not suggest that difficulties arise every day or in connection 
with every program, but the many instances that have been brought to 
our attention are sufficient cause for concern. We were told, for example, 
of a producer in one of the two network headquarters who found in an 
antique-shop a Victorian ottoman which, he judged, would of itself 
create exactly the right ‘period’ atmosphere for his production, and so - 
enable him to cut back on the cost of the set and other properties; his 
requisition was rejected by Production Services on the ground that the 
ottoman was ‘too expensive’; the result was that the ‘period’ atmosphere 
was less successfully suggested at greater cost, and the producer was 
blamed for exceeding the budget. Probably every CBC producer has, 
at one time or another, suffered vexations of this kind, which lead not 
only to a personal sense of frustration but to a loss of program quality. 

Penny-pinching and red tape are not effective means to promote 
economy, because economy is not synonymous with cheapness. 
Economy, in its true sense, is a compound of effectiveness 
and efficiency. A program that fails to achieve the desired effect because 
costs are reduced by eliminating necessities, or because adequate means 
and facilities are inefficiently used, is not an economical production—it 
is a waste of money. 

Accurate budgeting for television program production depends on 
two things—first, on the existence of engineered standards for the hourly 
cost of using each separate facility and service required for the pro- 
duction, and second, on the agreed judgment of Programming and the 
producer as to the number of hours that each facility and service will 
be used; and as to the number, nature, and cost of the cast, sets, and 
properties that will be needed to achieve the planned effect. None of 
these factors is absolute; each is a variable for which some flexibility 
must be provided, but none is an imponderable. 

Thus, ideally, a budget should represent the amount that ought to be 
spent on a program. A substantial excess cost may have any number 
of causes which should be scrutinized in detail, so as to identify re- 
sponsibility for the excess; but if the cost comes out at substantially 
less than the budget, there are only two possible inferences—either 
the estimates were right and the program failed in effect, or if the 
program did not fail in effect, then the estimates must have been wrong 
and the experience can be put to good use in framing the next budget. 
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This is an admitted simplification, for all is not black or white in judg- 
ing the effect of a program; many run-of-the-mill programs are, in this 
sense, a very murky grey. 

Our financial consultants were not commissioned to make a detailed 
organization study of the CBC but, because effective budgetary control 
and management reporting are infeasible if lines of authority and areas 
of responsibility are ambiguous, they were not able, nor indeeed were 
they required, to eschew the subject altogether. They also spoke of the 
need for engineered standards in the interest of efficiency and as an 
essential element of budgetary control. Their comments in this regard 
are set forth in Appendix A, and we commend particularly to the 
attention of CBC Management those that deal with the assignment of 
responsibility for production costs. 

Budgetary control for television production, as for any other activ- 
ity, should not be restrictive but should be used as a standard 
of measurement and appraisal. A budget is a considered estimate, not 
a penny-pinching device. When all the component elements have been 
calculated and weighed, and the producer has agreed that it is possible 
and he is willing to produce the program effectively for the total amount 
of the budget, he should be given a reasonably free hand, and should 
be taken to task only if the program is of indifferent quality or if the 
cost of producing it has exceeded the amount stipulated. On no account 
Should any attempt be made to enforce compliance with each of the 
component elements of the budget in particular. At present producers 
may well be tempted to over-estimate their requirements so as to give 
themselves some elbow-room for changes and adjustments made during 
the preparation and production of the program. 

Only by fully delegating authority is it possible to demand full ac- 
countability for both quality and cost. It has been suggested to us, 
and we are inclined to agree, that programming would almost certainly 
be more excellent and cost less if the producer were given a reasonably 
free hand within the agreed budget; for, knowing that he can, within 
the limits of the total budget, adjust his resources so as to achieve 
the best effect, he will be that much less likely to succumb to the tempta- 
tion of inflating his budget estimates to give himself some flexibility. 

In a large and busy production center, where the work in hand 
Tanges from numerous programs of modest dimensions and humble 
aspirations on the one hand to a ‘special’ costing perhaps more than 
$100,000 on the other, it is obvious that confusion and waste can be 
avoided only by meticulous planning and insistence on strict discipline 
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in the use of scarce facilities and costly services. It is natural 
that producers should seek to secure for their programs only the most 
talented technicians, who must in practice be reserved for the most im- 
portant productions. The run-of-the-mill programs afford the only 
opportunity for newcomers to learn their trade and for the inexperi- 
enced to improve their skills. There is really little choice but to parcel 
them out to the producers of less important programs on a basis of 
‘first come, first served’. Some element of choice resides in the size 
of each program budget and the scale of charges for facilities and 
services, particularly if the latter are graduated for quality; for a small 
program budget will prevent a producer from getting the best, because 
he cannot afford it. For the rest, it must clearly be left to Production 
Services to assign facilities and services to individual productions of 
a more modest kind, taking the requirements of Production into ac- 
count as much as may be practical or expedient. 

It seems likely, however, from what we have been told, that the 
proper insistence by Production Services on discipline in the use of 
resources and services may have been carried too far, especially as 
it is applied to larger and more costly productions, and that the reason- 
able requirements of Production have not always been taken sufficiently 
into account. It might therefore be worthwhile to re-examine the distribu- 
tion of responsibility for production costs, as our consultants have rec- 
commended, with this factor in mind. For almost any but stop-gap 
programs, quality is largely determined by the artistic integrity of the 
production, and it may be that a rationalization of cost accountability 
would reduce the cost of more important programs while improving 
the quality, by allowing the best use to be made of the integrated 
creative ability of the producer and his cast and crew. 


“MAKE OR BUY” 


In the early days of radio, everything was new and much had to be learnt 
by trial and error. There was not much help to be had for engineering 
problems, and until tape became readily available, a radio production 
studio was necessarily a ‘do-it-yourself’ undertaking bolstered by music 
recorded on disc. The lessons learnt by the CBC in those early days seem 
to have crystallized into what J. K. Galbraith has described* as ‘con- 
ventional wisdom’—a confident but misguided belief that it is almost 


* ‘The Affluent Society’ 1958, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 
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always quicker, cheaper, and more satisfactory to make things oneself 
than to go to the store for them. 

The advent of television, with its problems of staging for live pro- 
ductions and film, must have contributed to the development of the 
do-it-yourself philosophy. If film had to be made, it must be made at 
home; if sets and costumes were needed, carpenters, dressmakers and 
tailors had to be hired. Special requirements for the design of television 
studios seemed to call for the addition of architects and construction 
engineers to the already large technical engineering department. 

Today, it is at least open to question whether the CBC does 
not lose more than it gains from this policy, which entails limi- 
tations on private enterprise that may not be in the public interest. If 
a Crown corporation which appears to the outside world to have 
virtually unlimited resources is the largest user by far of a particular 
product, and insists on making it rather than buying it, the effect 
can only be to inhibit the natural growth of an industry to manufacture 
that product for other potential users. Today, for example, the CBC 
and the National Film Board together dominate the film industry 
in Canada, such as it is, while the Government is busily seeking ways 
and means to stimulate and support Canadian feature-film produc- 
tion by private enterprise. We are informed that the CBC inven- 
tory of sets and costumes in Montreal and Toronto alone is valued at 
almost $1.5 million, and that 90% or more of the fabrication budget for 
these items is spent in its own workshops. It might perhaps be suggested 
that if more had been spent outside, there would now be a more adequate 
Canadian staging industry to serve the rapidly developing performing 
arts groups that will, it is hoped, justify the construction of the many 
new opera-houses and theatres on which millions of dollars are being 
spent in connection with the Centennial celebrations. 

This is not a simple problem for the CBC, and we do not think it 
can be resolved by generalizations. But there are some aspects of the 
information given to us by the CBC and others which suggest that the 
time may have come for the CBC to re-examine its ‘make-or-buy’ policy 
in the light of the rapidly changing film-making and theatre activities 
in Canada today. 


Film Production 


We asked the CBC whether it believes that it has any responsibility 
foward the private film industry in Canada, and what proportion of 
ilm production it felt should be contracted out to the industry. 
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The reply to the first question was that “since the in- 
auguration of its television service in 1952 the Corporation 
has taken the position that it should provide a substantial measure 
of support and encouragement to the private film producers in Canada.” 
This was later amplified by a statement that, subject to certain practical 
limitations, “the Corporation has contracted out the major portion of 
its film production dollar. For a number of years this was maintained 
at approximately 75/80 percent outside to 25/20 percent inside.” 

We tried to find out just what this really meant in terms of dollars 
and cents, but were told that “there is no ‘annual budget’ for film 
production”, and that “telefilm production is integrated with other 
production in the CBC.” We were, however, given figures showing 
“the cost of keeping on staff film editors and film cameramen and, in 
Toronto, the film production department”, which were hedged about 
with many qualifications culminating in the statement that “the direct 
costs attributable to film production would thus be lower than those 
shown”. We have no way of knowing how much lower, or what the 
indirect costs may have amounted to, and therefore no precise figures 
are possible. 

It is possible, nevertheless, by weaving one’s way through the maze 
of figures, to deduce that in the three years ended March 31st, 1964, 
the portion of the CBC film production dollar that was contracted out 
was nowhere near 75/80%. It could hardly have been more than 
about 50%, and of that around one fifth went to the National Film 
Board. 

In reply to the second question we were told “in the light of present 
conditions the CBC does not feel that it can state what proportions 
of its film production should be done with inside and outside facilities. 
The matter is currently receiving careful study with a view to deter- 
mining the best way of supporting private industry and how to make 
the best use of all available facilities, whether CBC or private.” We 
were also told “the Corporation accepts the view that feature films are 
the real testing ground for creative and artistic abilities. A strong and 
respected feature film industry in Canada could attract performers and 
creative personnel of international reputation. Nevertheless today’s 
economy seems to require that an entertainment film industry be 
founded and sustained on television series . . . A private company that 
produces an outstanding television series has partly solved most of 
its problems.” 
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In the light of this statement, and having regard to the fact that the 
Government has announced its intention to foster and support a Cana- 
dian feature-film industry, it is remarkable that the CBC “cost of keeping 
on staff film editors and film cameramen and, in Toronto, the film pro- 
duction department” should have risen by more than 50% in the five 
years ended 31st March, 1964, from $1,960,000 to $2,983,000. We 
would suggest that the “careful study” that the CBC says it is making 
“with a view to determining the best way of supporting private industry” 
might well be expedited and brought to a conclusion. 


Design and Staging 


The CBC is renowned for the high quality of its graphics, and many 
of its graphics designers have achieved an international reputation. It 
has been less successful with regard to staging design, and has suffered 
some loss of talented designers to the United States and Europe. A pos- 
sible underlying cause may be the practice in most CBC production 
centres of lumping Design in with Staging under Production Services. 
Thus the designer is apparently regarded not as an artist but as a crafts- 
man, along with the carpenters and dressmakers and wardrobe and 
property people. 

Here again one is up against the fact that the general run of television 
programs does not call for, because it cannot afford, the highest degree 
of creative ability. If sets and costumes are to be made in CBC work- 
shops, it is obviously handy to have someone around who can draw, 
and he is accorded the title of ‘designer’. In the course of time his senior- 
ity may earn him promotion to the position of ‘Head of Design and 
Staging’, and he may then take precedence over any young designer, 
however talented, when an important production comes along. Nothing 
is more stultifying to a creative undertaking; nothing is more certain 
to close the door to new artistic talent. 

We believe that it might be worth while to examine the possible 
advantages of separating the Design and Staging activities. It is not 
essential for them to be under the same immediate direction, for it is 
common practice, in the CBC as elsewhere, to employ freelance design- 
ers who are interested only in designing and have no bent for car- 
pentry or dressmaking. If the CBC designers were taken out of Produc- 
tion Services and placed in the Production channel of command, there 
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might be better opportunities for talented young designers to blend 
their skills with those of the other creative people concerned in the 
production of television programs. 

With regard to the actual staging and costuming activities, we were 
given the following statement of CBC ‘make-or-buy’ policy: “It is the 
Corporation’s policy to obtain Design and Staging services in a way 
that will provide optimum economy while at the same time meeting 
deadlines, programming exigencies, and quality and skills standards. 
This policy is not restrictive as far as outside suppliers are concerned. 
providing the foregoing factors are met. However, the Corporation does 
not feel that it is called upon to foster a private Design and Staging 
services industry where none presently exist.” In another statement we 
were told “it has been our policy that whenever a new design and stag- 
ing requirement has developed in the country to review outside avail- 
abilities and use them if possible.” We were also told that 88-907 of 
the budget for costumes and 96% of the budget for set construction, 
approximately, was used for inside production. 

Here there is indeed a dilemma. When new requirements developed 
with the opening up of television production in Ottawa, Edmonton, 
St John’s, or Quebec City, it is not surprising that the CBC review of 
outside availabilities was abortive, for none of these cities, with the 
exception of Quebec, has any resident professional theatre. But when 
theatre companies do develop, as they almost certainly will, they are 
unlikely to enjoy adequate staging services, because the largest user, the 
CBC, is running its own. It appears to be a typical chicken-and-egg 
problem. 

But we cannot help wondering how searching the review was that the 
CBC undertook, and whether it should not be repeated periodically ir 
each city where the CBC has production facilities. We have been in. 
formed by knowledgeable people that most display companies are quite 
capable of building sets but few get enough business to keep a qualifiec 
designer on staff. The same principle must surely apply to the makings 
of stage costumes. It is at least open to question whether the CBC 
instead of setting up its own design and staging facilities in these new 
production centres, might not have saved itself a lot of trouble, and 
perhaps some money, by hiring a designer competent to cope with 
run-of-the-mill requirements, backstopping him with freelance designer: 
for important productions, and contracting out all the carpentry anc 
dressmaking and tailoring. 
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Conclusion 


It was not our responsibility, under our terms of reference, to examine 
these matters in detail, and our study has not been made in sufficient 
depth to enable us to do more than arrive at some unanswered ques- 
tions. We think they deserve answers. A detailed and continuing inquiry 
is necessary into all the factors that must be taken into account, and 
the CBC should subject its current ‘make-or-buy’ policy to a searching 
review in the light of the facts disclosed. 

It is understandable that the CBC may question the proposition that 
it is under an obligation to foster and support this, that, or the other 
industry, on the ground that it is responsible solely for broadcasting 
and should be allowed to get on with the job in its own way. But, 
independent as it may be, the CBC is a Crown corporation that spends 
a great deal of public money, and in doing so it cannot entirely dis- 
regard the national interest in relation to industries connected in one way 
or another with broadcasting. 

But there is a much more important factor involved for the CBC 
itself. As a matter of internal economy, contracting out wherever 
possible has much to commend it, even if the direct cost is somewhat 
higher, because it simplifies management and administration. Every 
new activity taken on that could be contracted out involves dealing with 
more people, more unions, more materials, and more figures. As an 
organization, the CBC is complex enough already and should grasp at 
any device, within reason, that will simplify the administrative burden. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


So many worlds, so much to do, 
So little done, such things to be. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson (In Memoriam) 


THE INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


anada was among the first dozen countries to engage in international 
roadcasting, for the CBC International Service (CBC-IS) was con- 
tituted by Order in Council in September 1942. At that time, through 
ne agency of the Wartime Information Board, an active contribution 
jas being made to the propaganda battle, and there was clear need for 
n effective counterblast to the powerful barrage of German broadcasts 
> highly valued by the Nazis. Today, with an annual budget of $1.8 
illion and a staff of 150, the approach is quite different. 
Broadcasting to overseas audiences is still, and will always be, an 
direct promotional aid for Canadian foreign policy. But it is also 
direct means to other important ends: the projection abroad of a ° 
anadian image that reflects the nature of the country and its people, 
leir policies, beliefs, and tastes; the development, for potential immi- 
fants and tourists, of an interest in Canada as a good place to live 
| Or visit; the promotion of international trade for Canada, which is 
le fifth largest exporting country in the world; and the maintenance 
fa personal link between Canadians and their relatives and country- 
en Overseas. 
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The International Audience 


Since television became the prime focus of attention, radio has taken 
second place, and many people are unfamiliar with the heavy traffic on 
the shortwave frequencies. But television, which Canadians now regard 
as almost a necessity of life, is still an exotic luxury to most of the 
peoples of the earth; more than half the television receivers in the 
world are in North America, and most of the rest are in Europe. In 
the densely populated and rapidly developing parts of Asia and 
Africa, listening to broadcasts from abroad is an everyday experience 
for those with radio sets, particularly the young men of better education 
who are the present opinion-makers and future leaders of their com- 
munities. Sales of radio sets are increasing at a spectacular rate (Table 
10.1), but this is still a trade which has an almost bottomless potential 
market. 

Already, more than 140 countries are broadcasting to foreign audi- 
ences. Like all the great and middle powers, many developing countries 
find good reason to spend money for this purpose, however limited their 
resources; there are a dozen or more in Africa alone, and both Egypt 
and Ghana hold higher places than Canada on the list of countries 
broadcasting internationally (Table 10.2). 

It will be observed that we have used here a table taken from the 
British Broadcasting Corporation Handbook for 1964, which shows 
Canada in nineteenth place out of twenty-two countries listed. We 
were unable to use the similar table from the 1965 Handbook, which 
includes only countries undertaking 200 or more hours of external 
broadcasting a week, and thus did not include Canada. Of the coun- 
tries listed, Australia, North Korea, the Netherlands, Cuba, Portugal, 
Ghana, Israel, and Yugoslavia each has a smaller population than 
Canada and a lesser volume of international trade. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to measure the effectiveness of ex- 
ternal broadcasting. International audience-research is costly and beyond 
present financial means, but there is a substantial body of indirect evi- 
dence that CBC-IS is heard and appreciated by significant overseas 
audiences. Despite the modest scale of the operation and the defective- 
ness of the present signals, we were assured that the Service is well 
known and respected by the authorities responsible for the external 
broadcasting of several major western powers. 
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The following indications of the size of particular audiences for 

CBC-IS are derived from sources in Britain and the United States: 

- West German Republic and West Berlin: in 1963, 0.4% of adult 
listeners, indicating an audience of some 170,000. 

- France: from 1960 to 1963, between 1% and 1.5% of adult listeners, 
indicating an audience of 300,000 to 450,000. 

- Latin America: 1962 surveys of the average urban monthly audience 
indicate 5% of adult listeners—roughly the same as for Radio Mos- 
cow, but less than for Radio Havana or the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

The only other available indication of audience response is the volume 

of overseas mail received by CBC-IS, which has been growing substan- 

tially in recent years (Table 10.3). 


Table 10.,3—CBC INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


Audience Mail Received by Sections 


Section 1962 1963 1964 
OS aa eS aE lene eer 7,291 12,814 19,477 
OP Llegaste a Gain tae neiiels 1,902 1,923 2,746 
1 Cig el alta ke 21450 — 2,817 5,688 
“CRIES GS ISS Ut Ales ae 0k Oe 1,732 1,665 DADS 
ESS A ca ee 1,093 1,835 3,510 
MSM SLOVAK occ hosts Heaaccccvesiontinece hoe 43 202 1,298 
Re AA i te GO Se fe en 37 329 1,087 
Pear ANA TE cA. Wk Rh el 1192 50 327 
UNITE AR eine ae i gi nr eal 8 35 303 
ELC ea a ail ce a 1 15 Dal 
Seceser me ee MSN CR ela) UR ITE 2,560 381 485 
(TL asc cele aa le i 16,827 22,066 Sao 


at a ee ede ee ee ve ee PO Be ey SP 
Note: Jamming of Canadian broadcasts to eastern European countries ceased in June 
1963. 


It is significant that although the number of letters from eastern 
European countries is, as might be expected, but a small component 
of the total, there are signs of a progressive increase from year to 
year. The sharp drop in the number of letters received in languages 
other than those specified can almost certainly be attributed to the 
abandonment in 1961, for reasons of economy, of broadcasts in Dutch, 
Italian, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish and Finnish. 

From the meagre information available from all sources, it is known 
that CBC-IS listeners overseas tend mostly to be young people, better 
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educated than most of their compatriots, who develop and express a 
keen interest in Canadiana; and that there is a significant audience for 
programs broadcast in all the languages now employed. Having regard 
to the unsatisfactory signals now transmitted and the modest annual 
expenditure of only $1.8 million, this degree of success is in itself 
a noteworthy achievement which promises well for the future. 


International Programming 


The prime emphasis in international programming is on direct news- 
broadcasts giving an accurate and objective account of events in Can- 
ada and elsewhere. Straight news reports are supplemented by com- 
mentaries and interviews explaining Canadian policies and attitudes 
and their background, and by entertainment planned to afford a varied 
and lively picture of Canadian interests, tastes, activities, and mode of 
life. In addition to shortwave broadcasts, radio program-material on 
disc or tape is regularly sent to some 700 foreign broadcasting agen- 
cies, and a start has been made on the supply of film for use on tele- 
vision. The traffic is reciprocal, and much valuable material received 
in exchange reaches Canadian audiences through the CBC domestic 
services. 


Facilities 


Following the 1942 decision to establish an international broadcasting 
service, two SOKW shortwave transmitters were installed at Sack- 
ville, NB. The first test transmissions to Europe were made on September 
2nd, 1944, and the regular service of broadcasts was officially launched 
in February 1945. 

Today, more than twenty years later, the two original 50KW trans- 
mitters are still in constant use, although they have long been obsolete. 
By 1962 it was already impossible to get replacements for defective 
components from the manufacturer, and a third transmitter of the 
same type was purchased secondhand from Venezuela for that purpose. 
But this discarded equipment was found to be in reasonable working 
order, and was accordingly pressed into service to meet the mounting 
pressure of program load. To monitor foreign broadcasts, CBC-IS also 
operates stations near Ottawa and Vancouver. 
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Perhaps the most serious effect of the failure to modernize the Sack- 
ville equipment is that full use is not being made of all the international 
shortwave frequencies presently available to Canada. In a rising and 
highly competitive market, scarce resources cannot be allowed to lie 
fallow indefinitely, and there is a danger that if these frequencies are 
not soon fully occupied and used by Canada, they may be taken up 
by other countries. Moreover, the three obsolete S5OKW transmitters, 
which present a sorry contrast with, for example, the two 250KW and 
four 100KW transmitters operated by Ghana, cannot be used exclusively 
for international broadcasting. They are also the only outlet for service 
to the Canadian Armed Forces overseas and the principal outlet for the 
Northern Service; both those Services are inadequate, largely for this 
reason. 

It is high time for these antique relics from the dawn of the elec- 
tronic age to be scrapped, for they are costly to maintain and have long 
since been inadequate for their purpose. There can be no question, 
in our view, that immediate action should be taken to instal more pow- 
erful transmitters and modern antenna-arrays of the newest design, at 
a cost estimated by the CBC of $3.7 million, which is included in our 
five-year forecast of financial requirements. 


Coverage 


CBC-IS broadcasts daily in eleven languages to five continents, for a 
total of nearly ninety hours a week. The principal languages are English 
and French. For European audiences, there are also regular broadcasts 
in German, Czech, Hungarian, Polish, Russian, Slovak, and Ukranian, 
while programs in Spanish and Portuguese are also directed to Latin 
America. 

In 1961, partly for reasons of economy, shortwave transmissions in 
Dutch, Italian, Norwegian, Danish, Finnish, and Swedish were aban- 
doned, and programs in these languages are now distributed only on 
disc or tape. Otherwise, there has been little change in coverage in 
fecent years, and the present scope of the international service is too 
static to adapt itself to the ebb and flow of Canadian interests in differ- 
ent parts of the world. In many of the principal areas of unrest in the 
world today—in the Arabic countries of North Africa and the Middle 
East, in India, in China, in Southeast Asia, and in Indonesia—the 
voice of Canada, if it can be heard at all, is heard speaking only Euro- 
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pean languages. For purposes of comparison with Canadian external 

broadcasting in eleven languages for ninety hours a week, we were 

informed that: 

- the USSR broadcasts in 48 languages for almost 1,200 hours a 
week; : 

- the Russian satellites—Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and East Germany—together broadcast externally for 
more than 1,100 hours a week; 

- the Voice of America broadcasts in 38 languages for more than 800 
hours a week, using 96 shortwave transmitters; the total estimated 
cost for radio and television is in excess of $34 million; 

- China broadcasts in 35 languages, excluding dialects, for more than 
800 hours a week; 

- the BBC broadcasts in 35 languages for more than 600 hours a week, 
using 50 transmitters, at an annual operating cost of more than 
£8 million; 

- West Germany broadcasts externally for more than 500 hours a week; 

- Egypt broadcasts in 25 languages for almost 450 hours a week. 

Even if Canada cannot afford anything like the level of activity and 

scale of expenditure by the great powers, there are, in our opinion, 

compelling reasons why the voice of Canada should be heard 
abroad more widely and more clearly than it is at present. External 

broadcasting is more than an international status symbol. It is an im- 

portant instrument for the propagation of western ways of thought; it 

brings information, enlightenment, and entertainment to many peoples 
of the world; and it is a significant adjunct to external aid to the de- 

veloping countries. For Canada, which is and should continue to be a 

leader among the middle powers, and whose exports in 1964 exceeded 

$8 billion in value, international broadcasting is an activity that should 
commend itself, to politicians, idealists, and hard-headed businessmen 
alike, as a necessity. 

As we have said, the installation of more powerful transmitting 
equipment of the latest design is essential. When it has been installed, it 
would not be unduly extravagant to plan for perhaps 150 hours a week 
of external broadcasting, at an estimated operating cost of around $5 
million a year. But even if expansion overnight to this scale were feasible, 
it would be unwise; the development should be spread over a five-year 
period. A comprehensive study should then be undertaken to determine 
the effectiveness of the global broadcasting activities of the CBC, and to 
set the future course and scale for this essential service. 
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Public Relations 


CBC-IS has been doing excellent work for more than twenty years, 
yet most Canadians are probably unaware of its very existence. Quite 
apart from the general undesirability of hiding any light under a bushel, 
the public is entitled to reassurance that its money is being well 
spent on this activity, while better domestic publicity for CBC-IS may 
result in valuable ideas for program material and a revelation to Cana- 
dian businessmen of the existence of potential export-markets neglected 
hitherto. Useful publicity could be given by paying more attention to 
CBC-IS on the domestic radio and television networks, French and 
English, and by regular distribution of suitable publicity material 
to Canadian newspapers and periodicals. Consideration should also be 
given to the potential advantages of collaboration with the National 
Film Board and other federal information agencies for this purpose. 


Status 


The constitutional status of CBC-IS is ill defined. Operating as a semi- 
autonomous body loosely attached to the CBC organization, its broad 
program policy is, somewhat indeterminately, subject to direction 
by or under the influence of the Department of External Affairs. Al- 
though CBC-IS is integrated with CBC for purely administrative 
purposes, funds for its expenditures are separately voted by Parliament 
and are not subject to corporate control. One odd result js that CBC-IS 
is the owner and CBC the lessee of the Radio-Canada Building in 
Montreal, which is the headquarters of the French Networks and 
Quebec Region. But the most serious aspect of the present arrangements 
is that CBC-IS is suspended in constitutional space between the CBC 
and the Department of External Affairs, with each ascribing respon- 
sibility to the other. 

Four substantial benefits would stem from a formal integration of 
CBC-IS with the CBC. First, the well publicized CBC independence 
from political control would afford some assurance that CBC-IS is 
not primarily an instrument of Government propaganda. Second, the 
door would be opened to a rationalization of representation abroad; 
One specific instance of duplication that came to our notice is that 
CBC and CBC-IS are both members of a French-language broadcasting 
organization in Europe, but there are other more important overseas 
activities, such as program exchanges, distribution, and sales, where 
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economies or greater efficiency might be achieved by rationalization. 
Third, integration would afford the opportunity for a much needed ro- 
tation of staff; the cloistered seclusion of CBC-IS from the main activi- 
ties of the CBC has undoubtedly resulted in an undesirable degree of 
inbreeding in the former. Fourth, the outlook of Canadian external 
broadcasting could be more readily broadened to cover the whole wide 
sweep of Canadian interests abroad. 

At present, the Department of External Affairs gives desultory at- 
tention to program policy for international broadcasting, and main- 
tains only informal contacts with CBC-IS. So far as we have been able 
to ascertain, CBC-IS has very infrequent contacts, if indeed it has any 
at all, with other departments and agencies that have a special inter- 
est in Canadian external relations, such as the Departments of Trade 
& Commerce and Citizenship & Immigration, the National Research 
Council, and the National Film Board. If the best results are to be 
achieved, program policy should take all these interests into account. 

For these reasons, we believe that the International Service should 
be formally recognized as a principal Division of the CBC; that its 
physical assets should be vested in the Corporation; and that the CBC 
should assume full responsibility for operating the shortwave broadcast- 
ing equipment at Sackville, NB. Following this change, which could be 
designed so as to accord with any reasonable requirements of the De- 
partment of External Affairs, the CBC should establish and maintain 
continuing contacts with all departments and agencies of the federal 
government that are engaged in activities abroad. 

External broadcasting is one of the most important instruments 
for spreading information abroad, and there can be no dispute about 
the advantages of coordinating program material with the policies of 
other interested departments and agencies of the Government. Pursuant 
to a recommendation of the Royal Commission on Government Organi- 
zation, the Interdepartmental Committee on Information Abroad has 
recently been reconstituted on a more active footing. Its membership 
includes representatives of all the federal departments and agencies en- 
gaged in operations outside Canada, and a small sub-committee should 
be formed to advise on international program policy. 


Financial Provisions 


Although we recommend the integration of CBC-IS with the CBC, we 
have not included the operating cost of external broadcasting in the 
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financial provision proposed for the CBC. The scale and cost of the 
International Service cannot be determined, as the scale and cost of 
domestic services can be, by direct relationship to the number of Cana- 
dian households. Financial provision for external broadcasting should 
be kept in flexible relationship to changing external policy, and should 
therefore be authorized annually by Parliament. The necessary funds 
should be included in the general Vote for the Department of the 
Secretary of State. 


Title 


As a title ‘The International Broadcasting Service of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation’ is unimaginative, and as cumbersome When 
translated literally into French as it is in English. A simpler and more 
appealing title should be found. The one that commends itself to us 
is ‘Radio Canada International’, 


THE NORTHERN SERVICE 


Reference is often made to ‘the frozen north’ or ‘the silent north’ but, 
from our experience in relation to broadcasting, it would be equally 
apt to speak of ‘the forgotten north’. Out of fifty-five briefs submitted to 
the Committee, not one made any mention of the northern regions of 
Canada and their broadcasting needs. Broadcasting can do much to 
compensate for the sense of isolation that besets Canadians who serve 
their country in these vast and remote regions, and can contribute sub- 
stantially to the development of the north in this way, as well as by 
fostering wider knowledge and interest among audiences at large. The 
CBC officials in charge of the Northern Service are acutely aware of the 
importance of broadcasting for those who live in the north, and their 
views are supported by several Directors of the Corporation who made 
personal inspection tours in 1963 and 1964. 

Until 1958, the only service available in the north was provided by 
the Armed Forces and the Department of Transport, with program 
assistance from the CBC. In fact, the oldest continuous program on 
CBC-radio is ‘Northern Messenger’, which began in 1932 and broad- 
casts, each week throughout the Winter, personal messages from family 
and friends to men and women isolated in the Arctic regions. A CBC 
plan for radio service to the north, which was commended by the Royal 
Commission on Broadcasting in 1957, was put into effect in 1958. The 
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CBC Northern Service now has a staff of around 75, and an annual 
operating budget of $1.2 million. 


Programming 


To the people isolated in the northern regions, news and information 
from the rest of Canada and the outside world are as important as edu- 
cation and health. Thus the emphasis in northern programming is on 
news, local and national, with special attention to weather, road and 
flying conditions, flood and fire warnings, and personal messages. Public 
affairs programs and entertainment are also provided. 

The advent of television has led to a steady decline in the production 
of important elements of radio entertainment, such as variety, comedy 
and drama. This has increased the difficulty of programming for the 
north, where television is not generally available, for there is a clear 
need for light entertainment to leaven the steady diet of news and 
commentary interspersed with music. The cost of preparing a special 
series of daily family-drama and children’s programs, a weekly comedy 
program, and monthly local-talent shows at northern stations, is esti- 
mated at $75,000 a year. We believe that this would be money well 
spent, for the programs so produced could also be used on the Interna- 
tional Service and possibly elsewhere in Canada. 

An important element of programming for the Northern Service in- 
volves broadcasting in Eskimo. Of the 75,000 Canadians scattered 
throughout the CBC Northern Region, some 12,000, or 16%, are 
Eskimos who can be reached only by shortwave radio transmissions 
and many of whom speak and understand only their own language. 
According to the Hudson’s Bay Company, there is scarcely an Eskimo 
family without a radio set, and this is confirmed by first-hand observa- 
tions of officers of the Department of Northern Affairs. An RCMP 
constable at Clyde River, reporting on the Eskimos at Cape Christian, 
wrote: 

“The CBC Northern Service broadcasts are still the only continuous form of enter- 
tainment for the people, and are doing much to stimulate interest in things hap- 
pening outside their daily environment. When visiting they frequently discuss issues 


they have heard about, and want to know more details. For the people living in 
camps it is certainly most beneficial.” 


Out of 60 hours of weekly shortwave programming for the north, 
34 hours are occupied by programs in Eskimo. During 1964, more than 
1,000 letters were received from Eskimos, mostly from the eastern Arctic 
and in syllabic script, in response to the programs “Uqausi’ and ‘Nun- 
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nassiauq’. These are unsophisticated programs, comprising news, music, 
replies to enquiries, and personal messages. A highly valued service 
is the transmission of reports on the health and progress of Eskimos 
away from their homes and families; for this purpose, the CBC dis- 
tributes a prepaid postcard illustrated below. 


CBC RADIO MESSAGE CARD 


CES (NMSEN VAS A CEINGS Ibe Sas Soe PANO Ine 
FOR PEOPLE OF INDIAN OR ESKIMO ORIGIN FROM NORTHERN CANADA. 


BDbhALd>A ANL 
TO 


name number alb 


palC dNL 
“AT 


ANGANAS 
INE SSAC Ee saereeee tee ee meee eee ee 


NASD ANL 
FROM 
name number all 
HeKet, uC GyN Gas 
AT 
ead ANL AGA 
HOME 
Bs’ NAGA 
DATE 


Aar<dPr LP de JSLN ANGECAN Acros. 
ONE MESSAGE CAN BE SENT EVERY TWO WEEKS BY CBC RADIO. 


No other CBC broadcasts, for the time and money spent upon them, 
have yielded a greater return in audience-appreciation than these. Their 
value is demonstrated in a letter from a woman in Arctic Bay, who 


wrote: 
“I earned enough money by sewing articles to buy a radio and have been listening 
to your program for a long time. The people in my town appreciate your broadcast 
more than you might realize. Your program is our link with the outside world. 
Before your program we were not informed about the different news events, but 
now we are kept up to date on practically everything that happens. Please keep 
up your good work.” 
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An interesting new programming development is a special ‘community- 
action’ project being undertaken by the Northern Service in conjunc. 
tion with the Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada, to which the Cen: 
tennial Commission has contributed $6,000; the purpose is to foster < 
spirit of self-reliance in underdeveloped communities, and to afforc 
opportunities to the Indians and Eskimos of northern Canada to ex: 
press and exchange views and opinions on problems of commor 
interest, using their own languages. Consideration should be giver 
to the feasibility of extending this type of activity to other parts o: 
Canada. 


Facilities 


The Northern Service broadcasts shortwave programs which are seni 
by landline from Montreal to the transmitters at Sackville, NB, anc 
operates twenty-one mediumwave stations scattered throughout the 
north. Six of these are manned, and fifteen are unmanned repeater. 
stations. Eighteen are connected with the CBC national network; the 
others depend on pickups from CBC shortwave and mediumwave sta 
tions for news, and on taperecordings for other program material 
In some areas, neighbouring stations are linked together in loca 
networks. 

For shortwave broadcasting, the Northern Service must rely on the 
obsolete Sackville transmitters controlled by the International Service. 
Less than nine hours a day are allotted for northern broadcasting. 
which is demonstrably insufficient allowance to cater for the need: 
of an audience spread across six different time-zones. Moreover, short. 
wave programs to the north are presently broadcast from the reverse 
side of the South America antenna-array, with results that are far from 
satisfactory. The installation of a new Northern Service antenna-array, 
estimated to cost $335,000, should be undertaken immediately. We 
have previously recommended that the present outmoded shortwave 
transmitters at Sackville be replaced by more powerful modern equip- 
ment; when this has been done, the time allocated to the Northern Serv- 
ice should be increased from nine to a total of at least eighteen hours a 
day, so as to provide a more adequate broadcasting service for northern 
listeners scattered over six time-zones. 
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Coverage 


The Northern Service broadcasts to the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories, and to the most northerly regions of the provinces. This vast area 
of more than 1.5 million square miles has a total population of around 
75,000, including some 12,000 Eskimos and more than 17,000 regis- 
tered Indians. Virtually the whole of this area is now covered, albeit 
unsatisfactorily, by shortwave transmissions, and many of the more 
populous communities are also served by local mediumwave stations or 
relay transmitters. 

Plans are now under consideration for the expansion of medium- 
wave outlets in the north by: 
extension of the Mackenzie network, as Canadian National Tele- 
graph lines are extended, by the installation of relay stations at Pine 
Point, Fort Simpson, Wrigley, Fort Norman, Norman Wells, and 
Fort Good Hope; 
creation of a northern Manitoba network by establishing a radio 
station with studios at The Pas, and a chain of relay stations or 
affiliated private stations at Thompson, Flin Flon, Lynn Lake, Snow 
Lake, and elsewhere; 
improvement of the Ungava network by the establishment of dupli- 
cate relay stations for French and English network service at Labra- 
dor City/Wabush and Schefferville, and by improvements to CFGB 
(Goose Bay) needed for a network community-news service- 
The capital cost of these improvements, which should be undertaken 
as soon as possible, is estimated by the CBC at $232,000. 


Television 


The CBC operates a television station at Goose Bay, Nfld, the direct 
operating cost of which, other than the salary of the manager, is borne 
by the United States Government; the CBC contributes about two- 
thirds of the programming, and the rest is produced locally or drawn 
from sources in the United States. The total annual cost to the CBC 
is just over $100,000. A privately owned closed-circuit television serv- 
ice in Whitehorse, YT, uses a certain amount of CBC program mate- 
‘ial. At Labrador City, Nfld, a locally based mining corporation is 
establishing a television station, with rebroadcasting facilities at Schef- 
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ferville, Que., for which CBC has undertaken to provide all the pro 
gram material without charge. 

There are other remote or isolated places in northern Canada, suck 
as Yellowknife and Pine Point, NWT, where private corporations aré 
anxious to have television service as a morale-booster for their locally 
based staff. The provision of CBC service cannot yet be justified on ¢ 
population basis, and the private corporations themselves are under 
standably reluctant to embark on the management of broadcasting facil 
ities, in which they have no experience and little knowledge. Since mucl 
of their program material would necessarily be drawn from the CBC 
there is a real danger that the CBC would be blamed for any deficien 
cies in the service provided. In most cases, the private corporatio1 
would much prefer to pay for expert broadcasting service without hav 
ing to manage it; the end result might well be less expensive and woul 
certainly be more effective. We are of the opinion, therefore, that th 
CBC should be empowered to enter into contracts with private corpo 
rations, on suitable financial terms, to provide and manage televisiot 
services in remote and isolated parts of Canada. 


Financial Provision 


It is obviously more expensive, per capita, to provide broadcast servic 
to the sparsely settled north than to the much more densely populate 
areas of southern Canada. The same applies to all other northern serv 
ices: for example, the annual expenditure for each pupil educated i 
the Northwest Territories is now about $700, and Eskimo health serv 
ices cost almost $300 a head each year. The annual cost of broadcast 
ing to the north amounts to only $16 a head for an audience to whor 
the importance of this service is pervasive. For a total operating cost 0 
$1.2 million in 1964-65, the Northern Service is making an excellen 
contribution to the development of the Canadian north and the well 
being of its residents, which should be strengthened and fortified in th 
future. The additional operating cost arising from our recommenda 
tions is estimated at $500,000 a year, and the annual budget for th 
Northern Service should therefore be increased to at least $1.7 millio 
as soon as possible. 

Both the proposed capital expenditures and the increased operatin: 
costs for the Northern Service have been taken into account in ow 
financial recommendations for the CBC. 
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THE ARMED FORCES SERVICE 


Special consideration is merited by the broadcasting requirements 
of the Canadian Armed Forces, whether they are serving abroad, at 
sea, or at home in Canada. Thus the Department of National Defence 
itself is in the broadcasting business in a fairly substantial way, and is 
the operator of two mediumwave FM radio stations in Europe. CAE 
(Werl) serves No: 4 Canadian Infantry Brigade Group in West Ger- 
many, and CFN (Metz) serves No: 1 Canadian Air Division in 
France; the managers and program directors of these stations are 
seconded from the CBC for special service with the Armed Forces. The 
CBC is also responsible for feeding these stations with all but purely 
local programming, and enough program material from the English 
and French networks is flown over to give them an average of 69 hours 
a week of broadcasting from home. On special occasions, such as the 
National Hockey League semi-finals, the Stanley Cup, and the Grey 
Cup, CAE and CEN are actually connected to the national network 
by transatlantic telephone. 

The European facilities are supplemented by a daily average of 
2% hours of news, sports, and topical programs broadcast direct by the 
CBC from the shortwave transmitters at Sackville. These broadcasts 
are highly regarded by the Canadian troops and their wives and 
children, for they provide the most immediate direct link with home. 
We trust that, when the new shortwave equipment recommended for 
Sackville has been installed, there will be a substantial improvement 
in the quality of the signals received. Consideration might also then 
be given to some extension of the hours of broadcasting. 

The cost of these services is around $200,000 a year, which is borne 
by the Department of National Defence. But, in addition, the CBC 
renders many other services to the Armed Forces for which no charge 
is made. A weekly package of CBC television programs is loaned for 
distribution to remote bases in the Arctic, the Gaza strip, Cyprus, Indo- 
China, and the Congo. Taperecorded network programs are provided 
for the use of warships at sea, and a weekly average of 28 half-hour 
programs from the networks is supplied to posts on the Pine Tree and 
Mid-Canada Lines. Finally, the CBC organizes concert parties, whose 
Programs are recorded for later network broadcast, which perform (at 
the expense of DND) monthly at military bases across Canada and, 
less frequently, abroad. 

A special problem is posed by the bilingual composition of the 
Armed Forces, which has a particular bearing on the factors governing 
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extension of coverage within Canada. In general, the units that are 
recruited predominantly from French-speaking areas are usually sta- 
tioned at bases where television and radio services in French are 
already available. But inevitably there are individuals and groups, 
serving with units for which recruiting is more broadly based, who 
are stationed in other parts of Canada where broadcasting service in 
their mother-tongue cannot be justified on the basis of the local civilian 
population. A particular instance in reverse is the RCAF station at 
Bagotville, Que., which has a predominantly English-speaking comple- 
ment of more than 400 for whom there are no broadcasting services in 
English because the local civilian population is almost 100% French- 
speaking. 

There is no simple solution to this problem. Clearly, the language- 
composition of military bases should be incorporated with that of the 
local civilian population in applying the CBC formula for extension 
of coverage. Where there are pockets too small to justify the provision 
of special service by the CBC out of its own financial resources, the 
Department of National Defence might consider the merits of sub- 
sidizing the installation of low-power repeaters. Alternatively, local 
arrangements could be made, as they are in remote posts Overseas or 
in the Arctic, for closed-circuit reébroadcasting of recorded network 
programs supplied by the CBC. But the most important thing is that 
the present excellent collaboration between the CBC and the Armed 
Forces should be maintained and extended, so that the special problems 
of the latter can be given the continuing attention they deserve. 


CONCLUSION 


The special services dealt with in this chapter represent, in terms of 
cost, only a minute fraction of the Canadian broadcasting system. 
But their importance for all Canadians far outweighs their cost, and 
it is for this reason that we have dwelt on them at some considerable 
length. The International, Northern, and Armed Forces Services, each 
in its own way, deserve special attention as unmistakable manifesta- 
tions of the unity of Canada, and their value cannot be measured im 
dollars and cents. 
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CONSOLIDATION PLANS 


And they said, Go to, let us build us a city and a tower, whose 

top may reach unto heaven; and let us make us a name, lest 

we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth. 
Genesis, 11.4. 


/ 


INADEQUACY OF PRESENT FACILITIES 


We were asked to examine and comment on the plans for consolidation 
of CBC broadcasting facilities, particularly in the two main national 
network centres of Toronto and Montreal. These plans have now been 
in preparation for some years, and in both centres there is ample visual 
evidence that the scattered operation, the degree of over-crowding, and 
the obsolete or obsolescent state of the technical plant combine to 
impose costly inefficiencies which urgently need to be remedied. 
However, the conditions in Toronto and Montreal are not equally 
bad. 

In Toronto, although the main site remains badly over-crowded, some 
rationalization has reduced the number of separate locations to the 
point where perhaps the worst immediate problem is the widespread 
scattering of administrative and other office functions. In Montreal, by 
contrast, the worst problem is the dispersal of the actual program pro- 
duction facilities; the television studies, the graphics section, and the 
staging and costuming departments are all at separate locations, and 
the need to draw them together is obvious. The Montreal situation 
is the most vexatious operating problem now facing the CBC; their 
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plans for this centre have therefore been given priority and are now in 
an advanced state of preparation. 


The Background 


It is important to recall that, when the Royal Commission on Broad- 
casting examined this subject in 1956-57, the first shockwave of tele- 
vision expansion had already occurred, and the CBC had resorted to 
every kind of improvisation to meet the currently urgent demands of 
television programming and production. The consolidation problem 
relates almost entirely to television rather than radio, because it is the. 
new dynamic medium that taxes the ingenuity and judgment of broad- 
casters everywhere. Eight years have gone by and, although the main 
expansion of television facilities has passed its peak, the rapid rate of 
technological change has continued. In fact it shows no immediate 
signs of abatement, at least in the development of electronic science 
and its adaptation to television requirements. 

For example, the introduction of the videotape recorder has trans- 
formed television studio operations, and has practically eliminated from 
program schedules any dependence on live studio performances. The 
expression ‘live-on-tape’ is in common use and indicates that the pre- 
recording of programs on videotape is now common practice. By this 
means, better control over schedule deadlines has been achieved with 
a consequent improvement in studio utilization. This one major develop- 
ment has enabled the CBC to increase its output to the point where, 
despite the problems of overcrowding and dispersal of facilities, the 
system has been able to cope with the heavier schedules of recent years. 
Furthermore, with the videotape technique, which permits prior trans- 
mission and storage of program material, the release of national network 
programs at the same local time in each major centre across Canada has 
become possible. 

The purpose of these brief comments is to commend the ingenuity 
and effort applied by the CBC to the maintenance of a high standard 
of technical efficiency, and also to indicate that further technological 
developments may have a profound effect on plans for the future. 


The Present and the Future 


In a period of rapid technological change it is hard to divine the exact 
point when a newly expanded activity should be modernized and, in 
this sense, frozen into place. It is equally difficult to assess the extent 
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of improvement and modernization that should be undertaken. It is 
quite clear, for example, that the current plans for modernization and 
consolidation of television facilities have inevitably been based on the 
experience of the CBC and other broadcasting systems in recent years. 
The plans are designed to make the best advantage of the present state 
of the broadcasting art. They are intended to bring the facilities up to 
a point sufficiently current, in CBC judgment, to meet foreseeable future 
needs. But in this case the future can be seen only dimly because of the 
continuing pace of change. For example, the CBC has in mind a type 
of programming requirement that will differ little from their present 
experience, except perhaps in the substitution of home-produced _pro- 
grams for some of the presently imported material, so as to restore a 
greater measure of Canadian content to the national schedules. We 
are not satisfied that this is a valid assumption. 


The Dilemma 


Against this background, we carefully considered the totality of the 
decisions involved. It quickly became evident that some outside technical 
and engineering advice was needed. Stevenson’ & Kellogg Ltd., who 
are well known specialists in the field of industrial engineering analysis, 
were accordingly engaged to examine the Montreal consolidation plans, 
Which were readily available, and also the situation in Toronto. The 
CBC cooperated fully by disclosing to us and the consultants all the 
technical information and other factors that had contributed to their 
decisions, and were given the opportunity to comment on the consultants’ 
report. 

In addition to this work, we took the opportunity on our visits abroad 
to see the television facilities in New York, London, Paris and Rome, 
and to seek the views of broadcasting executives in those centres on 
their present problems and their assessment of likely future changes in 
television production. Thus, our work and study was wide and thorough, 
and our conclusions were affected by a great variety of information, 
experience, and views. 

It is also important to note that we gave particular thought to the 
present state of broadcasting in Canada and the problems that lie 
ahead. We were not unmindful of the many demands that will be 
made on available Canadian resources to meet total broadcasting re- 
quirements. In other words, the application of resources for capital 
Investment must be seen, in our view, as part of this total requirement, 
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and must therefore compete for attention with the need for a better 
balance in program content between Canadian and foreign material, 
with the need for extension of coverage, with provision for the introduc- 
tion of colour broadcasting, and with greater attention to regional 
contributions from centres other than Toronto and Montreal. The 
volume of private investment in Canadian broadcasting in recent years 
must also be taken into account. At least in a physical sense, this private 
capacity is now available to share some of the broadcasting load. 

A basic question must therefore be posed. Are the present facilities 
of the CBC adequate for the job it is required to do under its mandate? 
Our considered answer to this question is that they are not, and this 
leads to the next question. In what respects are the facilities inadequate, 
and do the CBC plans accord with our findings as to the state of the 
inadequacy, having regard to all the foregoing factors? Our answer 
to this second important question is based on a study in depth of the 
Montreal situation, but the conclusions are of equal relevance to 
Toronto and other centres. 


THE MONTREAL PROBLEM 


Montreal is the principal centre for Canadian program production in 
French, but is also the second largest English-speaking metropolitan 
area in Canada. Program material in French cannot be so readily 
supplemented or supplanted as in English, where large quantities are 
available for import, principally from the United States. Thus it is 
probably true, as the CBC claims, that Montreal produces more pro- 
gram material than any other television centre in the world. 


Present Facilities 


The CBC occupies 637,300 square feet of gross floor area, of which 
232,000 square feet are in the Radio-Canada Building and 405,300 
square feet in rented premises. The space is scattered over some sixteen 
locations. Net usable space comprises 491,826 square feet and includes, 
along with associated technical and service areas, office space, and 
SO On: 

- 8 television studios (4 in rented space) 

- 15 rehearsal halls 

- 22 radio studios. 
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As of March 31st, 1964, the capital assets of CBC Montreal for the 
domestic radio and television service, and of the International Service, 


were: 


per UCI OCLVICO sre she Meee et Wy Polite $10,465,235 
de pationall Service, 22 feta he fhe) co 4,851,945 


$15,317,180 


Assets of the domestic service to the value of $5,908,670 were acquired 
between 1957 and 1964. For the International Service, assets valued 
at $2,540,248 go back prior to 1959, 
The following CBC operations are located in Montreal: 
- headquarters, French networks and Quebec Region; 
> main French network program production centre for television and 
radio; 
* program production for the International Service; 
* program production for the Northern and Armed Forces Services; 
- local production for and Operation of CBC French and English- 
language stations; CBF CBFT CBF-FM 
CBM CBMT CBM-FM 
- engineering headquarters for the Corporation. 


Place Radio-Canada 


On September 30th, 1964, the CBC took possession of a 25-acre site 
on Dorchester Boulevard East for a new consolidated plant and office 
complex, which is well chosen for its purpose. It is large enough to 
accommodate present and foreseeable future needs for facilities. It is 
close enough to the cultural heart of the city to form a lively part of 
that milieu and will, when it has been adapted to its new use, represent 
a handsome element in the rehabilitation of this section of old Montreal. 
However, having taken all these factors into account, and accepting the 
need for some expansion of present facilities and consolidation on the 
Dorchester Boulevard site, we are not convinced that the design pro- 
posed by the CBC can be justified. 

_ The CBC design is for a broad 3-storey building, much of it below 
grade-line, to house most of the production facilities required for tele- 
vision and radio programming and other services. This structure is to 
be surmounted by a 23-storey hexagonal tower, which would house 
most of the administrative services and senior production staff. 
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Here is a comparison of present facilities with the provision planned 
for this new complex: 


Present Proposed 
sq. ft. sq. ft. 
Administration, production offices, and services... 184,500 286,000 
Television StUGIOS™ sree cetera eee eee nea 35,000 60,000 
Television shops, set storage, props, and docking 112,500 137,000 
Technical LelevisiOMceecttes.sse1 sete eee ei eee 39,000 81,000 
Graphics, costumes, set design, and make-wp ........ 31,000 40,000 
Rehearsal halls ae ce eee se coneseeetce cetera e reece anaes 37,000 70,000 
Filan. SOL VACES: «uso oeechteaei eee heme iment aera ogre cts setincs 15,000 25,000 
RAAIO StUCIOS? shee eres ees cree contr 14,000 18,000 
Technical=—RAGIO" cates cere eee ee ee tee ates 9,500 14,500 
Studio services, radio and television .................... 15,500 70,000 
Total. scscccragt eee es Aer eke neh eee eee 493,000 801,500 
Number Number 
Television (StUGlOS pees ete eee eta ete ices 8 9 
Radio tStudioss semester eee ee ssneeeee 2D D7 
Rehearsal eralisiys case tte. eateersn cae. soe ences taacnresen se 16 18 


The new plans thus provide for more than 60% expansion in net usable 
space, including a 70% increase for television studios, 28% for radio 
studios, 90% for rehearsal halls, and 55% for general administration. 
These increases are designed both to relieve existing congestion and 
to provide for anticipated expansion over the next several years. How- 
ever, in our considered view, the expansion contemplated is well in 
excess of what can be justified on either count. 


Cost 


The cost of this plan, as estimated by the CBC, would be: 


hand. and ‘building 25 Bosra ee Sa oa $39,000,000 
Blectronic sequent co. ces ns ot gene tee nes ovene tener eared ara 21,000,000 
$60,000,000 


Our consultants confirm these estimates but suggest two qualifications. 
Construction of the project is scheduled to begin almost immediately, 
and to be completed by 1969. It therefore coincides in large part with 
the heavy building period of Expo ’67. In the construction trade it is 
generally held that costs will inevitably be inflated during this period, 
and a conservative estimate of this increase is 6% to 7%, or perhaps 
$2 million. The other point is that these CBC figures for equipment make 
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no provision for the introduction of colour television. A complete 
installation of the necessary equipment to handle all colour require- 
ments in Montreal would cost approximately $11 million. The CBC 
estimate must therefore be regarded as indicating a total expenditure 
of more than $70 million for the Montreal complex alone. 

However, not all of these costs can be attributed solely to consolida- 
tion. The Government has already decided to permit the introduction 
of some colour television in 1967, and the modernization of obsolete 
studio and other facilities would involve expenditures of over $10 million, 
even if there were no new buildings. But whether the cost of consolida- 
tion is regarded as $50 million or $70 million, the total is a major 
one-time investment, and we therefore sought a very careful analysis 
of the needs projected by the CBC as justification for the plan. 

Examining a requirement as complicated as integrated television 
and radio facilities inevitably involves judgments about priorities. It 
seemed to us that attention should be focussed primarily on three main 
factors: 

- the present and proposed requirement for studio and related facilities ; 
- the adequacy of the design concept; 
- the need for total consolidation. 


The Studio Requirement 


The consultants devoted much of their time to the development of a 
full understanding of operations in the Montreal centre. They reviewed 
past and present program schedules, and classified this output according 
to program content. This breakdown was then related to the size of 
studio actually being used for a particular presentation and the number 
of hours of preparation normally required to get a particular type of 
program on the air. The consultants also analyzed the associated require- 
ment for rehearsal halls, in which most of the preparation takes place 
before the final rehearsal in front of the studio cameras. 

The general conclusions arrived at by the consultants focus on the 
question of studio size and the number of rehearsal halls proposed in 
the new complex. Each of these points is controversial, for television 
Production practices do not yet seem to have resulted anywhere in 
standards to which one can turn for guidance. Stated briefly the consul- 
tants found that, although the engineering work on studio layout, 
work flow, electronics, and technical planning was impressive and equal 
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to the best to be found elsewhere, the new studio-space allocations 
are generous, in the sense that they cannot be justified with any preci- 
sion in relation to present and known future programming requirements. 

For example, the consultants’ analysis demonstrates that present and 
future production plans indicate constant use for between 4 and 6 tele- 
vision studios, each with 2,200 square feet or less of net usable space. 
No studios of this size are planned. The smallest planned studios each 
have 3,200 square feet of net usable space, involving an additional capital 
cost of $160,000. This amount is not, in itself, of great significance in 
relation to the total cost of consolidation, but it serves as a useful 
example of the generous scale on which the plans have been drawn. 

With regard to standards, there is a tendency everywhere, not only 
in Canada, to build studios that are larger than the actual requirement. 
There is a conflict of view at work here between the program-produc- 
tion people and a cost-conscious management. Large studios invite 
large productions. While this is not quite a truism, it does positively 
entail more hard-headed attention to this question if the cost of tele- 
vision is to be subject to some discipline. In the United States, primarily 
for cost-control reasons, the large networks have gone over heavily to 
outside production sources. In London, BBC officials indicated that they 
are giving close attention to the application of cost-control techniques 
to television production. Reducing the size of the factory may be a poor 
way to cut costs, but the need for a deeper study of this aspect within 
the CBC is clearly evident. In particular, the possible advantages of 
retaining and using the large studios being built for Expo ’67 should be 
taken fully into account. 

Much the same can be said about rehearsal halls. They are regarded 
as good insurance and ‘nice to have around’. The space is not costly 
to create and maintain, but there should clearly be some closer correla- 
tion between available capacity and indicated need. The consultants, 
after a careful examination, came to the conclusion that often the halls, 
although booked, are either not used, or are used for less than the 
scheduled periods. Many reasons for this are cited by the CBC. For 
instance, the availability of artists and other scarce specialists is limited — 
and makes accurate scheduling difficult. Also, there has recently been | 
an arbitrary reduction in the number of programs produced in Montreal 
that need rehearsal halls. However, we can comment only that the actual 
state of affairs indicates present under-utilization in an area for which — 
a large expansion is planned. | 
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The consultants’ report, having analyzed present and future program 
plans, suggests that present requirements justify only five rehearsal halls, 
while sixteen are available, and that even the most ambitious estimates 
of improvements and extension of program production would justify 
no more than ten, whereas the CBC is planning for eighteen. We were 
not convinced by the comments of CBC Management, who disagreed 
with this aspect of the consultants’ report. We therefore conclude, 
having weighed both arguments with great care, that the number of 
rehearsal halls in the Montreal plan should be reduced from eighteen 
to ten at the very most. 


The Design Concept 


Comments on the general adequacy of the design also involve judg- 
ments. The CBC view is that the overall cost of their concept is com- 
parable with other buildings of similar quality, while the hexagonal 
form of the tower was chosen because it contributes to the beauty of 
the design. The consultants accordingly asked a competent firm of 
architects to collaborate with them, and incorporated these outside 
views as part of their report. Attention was addressed to two main 
points. Is more space being provided than the facts warrant, and is this 
type of space more costly than it need be? 

The tower is designed to house approximately 1,000 of the present 
Montreal staff and 300 of the projected increase of 400. In other studies 
carried out on our behalf, concern has been expressed about the size of 
present CBC staffs, not only in Montreal but also in Toronto and at 
the Ottawa headquarters. Work measurement tests indicate that, for 
both administrative and operational or production processes, there is 
a need for the development and implementation of precise standards, 
from which one could reasonably anticipate staff savings of up to 
20% of the present totals in these classes of employment. CBC Manage- 
ment does not agree with this estimate. However, obstinate disbelief in 
the validity of work-measurement techniques is an anachronism today; 
One must therefore assume that future growth could be modified by 
savings from increased efficiency in the future, and it could well be 
that the planned staff-increase in Montreal need not be anticipated in 
the building program. Even on the basis of accommodating 100 people 
per floor of tower, the potential reduction in size—3 or more floors— 
iS Significant. 
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A further factor, and the only one of consequence to the actual 
design, is the agreed view of the consultants that the floor layout in 
an hexagonal form is inevitably uneconomical. It is true that the 
hexagonal shape permits the use of an unique triangular core arrange- 
ment, which somewhat reduces the cost of providing wind-bracing 
for the structure. Unfortunately this advantage is offset by certain 
quite serious inefficiencies in space utilization compared with a square 
or rectangular shape. The consequential uneconomic arrangement of 
people and furniture involves an allocation of 171 square feet per 
person. The average Canadian allocation is 141 square feet, and the 
difference of 30 square feet, at an expected normal attributed rental 
of $6.50 per square foot, represents an excess cost of $250,000 a year. 
Thus the consultants and their associated architects, while recognizing 
the aesthetic merit of the concept, are concerned about potential excess 
cost in two main features—the overall size and the general efficiency 
of the layout. 

We therefore conclude that the tower should be redesigned, having 
due regard to standard rates of occupancy, to accommodate the number 
of staff that may reasonably be foreseen after offsetting reductions from 
increased efficiency against projected necessary staff increases. If our 
recommendation that the CBC headquarters be transferred from Ottawa 
to Montreal is accepted, the new design should take this factor into 
account, after making the necessary allowances for improved efficiency 
and the elimination of positions made redundant by the transfer. 


Total or Partial Consolidation 


No doubt many years of scattered operations have created annoyances, 
inefficiencies, and a gradual deterioration of morale, to the point where 
bringing the whole operation together inevitably looks attractive. But 
the decision for or against total consolidation is more a matter of judg- 
ment than of absolute requirement. | 

From many discussions we have concluded that there is strong 
support for a total consolidation of television production. Studios, re-. 
hearsal halls, set design and storage, costuming, graphics, production 
staff, and the whole range of interrelated skills involved, gain in effici- 
ency when they are together. Even so, examples of total television 
consolidation are very rare, although nearly everywhere there has been 
some attempt in recent years to bring at least the hard-core require-. 
ments into one setting. | 


| 
| 
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In Montreal, the Radio-Canada building presently houses the radio 
studios and their support facilities, as well as some of the television 
studios. The rest of the television operation is badly scattered. The CBC 
plans to concentrate the whole Montreal operation in one location, 
relying on a judgment that this will produce the greatest economies. 

CBC Management have given us the benefit of their comments on 
the final draft of the consultants’ report and, although much more 
detail could be added to this analysis, it would neither simplify nor 
serve to clarify the principal decision now facing the CBC and the 
Government, which is a matter of broad judgment. 


Summary 


We have grave reservations about the CBC Montreal plans for a num- 
ber of reasons. 

We support the opinion of the consultants that a much closer relation: 
ship needs to be established between requirements and program- 
production plans; a reappraisal should take into careful account the 
possible future extent of the use of programs produced wholly or in 
part outside the CBC studios. 

We warmly endorse the argument that there should be less dependence 
on Montreal and Toronto for program production, and that greater 
use should be made of the production potential of other centres for 
contributions to network programming. 

We believe that the future of television is dynamic and so unpre- 
dictable that, as a matter of policy, capital expenditures should be 
restricted to the necessary minimum for the maintenance of modern 
production processes, recognizing that some conscious loss of im- 
mediate efficiency is a small price to pay for the resultant flexibility of 
decision that this posture would afford in the years to come. 

On the other hand, subject to these conditions, we are satisfied that 
a major improvement of the television and radio production process in 
Montreal is necessary and should be undertaken immediately. 


In making these judgments, we have not failed to take fully into account 
the long hours already spent and the heavy cost incurred in the 
development of the present plan, but there is reason to believe that 
much of the basic research involved will remain valid whatever plans 
for consolidation may finally be adopted. 
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We must emphasize here that an entirely new design will have to be 
undertaken. A reduction in the planned number of television studios, 
rehearsal halls, and offices cannot be satisfactorily effected by lopping 
off a piece here and a piece there from a completed design derived from 
different, and in our view excessive, requirements. An entirely fresh 
start is necessary. 


THE TORONTO PROBLEM 


As we have already said, the situation in Toronto is not directly com- 
parable to that in Montreal. The dispersal of facilities is a less acute 
problem, although the main location on Jarvis Street is badly over- 
crowded. Nevertheless a substantial degree of consolidation has already 
been accomplished, and there are opportunities for a careful re-examina- 
tion of future requirements. The basic considerations affecting television 
production are closely similar in both centres. The analyses of studio 
and rehearsal-hall utilization and the general questions of operational 
and administrative efficiency suggest the need for careful review when 
planning the scale of new facilities in Toronto. 


F acilities 


Present and proposed facilities in Toronto are as follows: 


Present Proposed 
INetiusable areas meee tet see ee een 450,000 sq. ft. 670,000 sq. ft. 
eleVisionStUdlOSe.s ae a ete ees 6 6+ 1 
Television rehearsal halls ............0...... 10 112 
Radio wshidiOsienaenat meatier ee 12 13 


The new plans call for an estimated expenditure of $41 million, but— 
as in Montreal—this includes $10-15 million required in any event for 
the modernization of the present obsolescent electronics. The cost of 
providing fully for colour television would be approximately $8.5 million. 
The total projected cost is therefore in the order of $50 million. 


Alternative Toronto Sites | 


The CBC owns a 35-acre site in Don Mills, which is intended for its 
new consolidated operation, and the choice of this location has been a 
matter of controversy in recent years. It is contended by some elements) 
within the Corporation that, in adopting the extensive layout proposed 
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at Don Mills, the CBC will sacrifice the great advantages of a downtown 
locale for its creative people. This is not just a matter of mere conve- 
nience but a source of real concern that the relative isolation of Don 
Mills will tend to destroy necessary continuing contacts between those 
involved in television production and their natural associates in the 
cultural milieu of the urban centre. The same objection is raised by 
the city planners, who deplore the removal of a vital cultural activity 
from the centre of the city to the suburbs. Just as the Montreal civic 
authorities want the CBC to contribute to the revitalization of an old 
part of the city, it is held that the CBC and its creative people play 
and should continue to play a large part in building a strong cultural 
life in downtown Toronto. 

We are persuaded that these are valid considerations which outweigh 
the undoubted attractions of the large site in Don Mills, and that they 
militate decisively in favour of its abandonment. A plan addressed to 
meeting the most urgent problems downtown, either by augmenting the 
present Jarvis Street location, or elsewhere if another suitable site could 
be found, should be developed. 

The older facilities on Jarvis Street need to be replaced quickly. 
Lhe television building is badly overcrowded, the television studios are 
poorly equipped, and the radio building needs to be entirely renewed. 
[he possibility of finding a suitable new downtown location free for 
development is limited, but has not yet been exhaustively explored. 
Alternatively, a full examination should be made of the potential of the 
xisting Jarvis Street and other locations, supplemented by whatever 
adjacent space could be acquired. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


We must emphasize that our analysis clearly confirms the need for 
mMmediate relief, both in Montreal and Toronto. We are equally sure 
hat existing CBC plans for rectifying this situation are not well founded. 
m our view, they take insufficient account of new and prospective de- 
elopments and trends, both in programming and electronics, and are 
onsequently too extravagant and inflexible. We are satisfied that they 
hould be reviewed ab initio, and redesigned in accordance with the 
winciples we have advanced above. 

While the cost of the ultimate solutions may well be less than that 
low estimated by the CBC, and would presumably be incurred over a 
onger period, heavy expenditures are inevitable. But a complete revision 
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of present plans would have two definite advantages. First, expendi- 
tures on consolidation would be less at the very time when other CBC 
requirements are at a peak. Second, it would facilitate the revision of 
CBC programming policy and organization recommended elsewhere in 
this report, enabling those changes to be allowed for in the new plans 
for consolidation. 

These broad considerations apply to all the requirements for new 
television and radio facilities in other CBC production centres. These 
must not be neglected or indefinitely deferred in favour of the two net- 
work headquarters, for there is indisputable substance in the contention 
that more attention should be paid to the contributions that all parts 
of Canada should be making to national network programming. 

To summarize, we are convinced that the present CBC plan for 
consolidation in Montreal should be discarded. New designs should be 
put in hand for a building on the site on Dorchester Boulevard East 
taking into account both the recommended transfer of the head office 
to Montreal, and the potential future use by the CBC of the facilities 
to be built for Expo 67. The new plans should be based on a realistic 
reappraisal of studio sizes, the number and size of rehearsal halls, staf 
economies arising from improved efficiency, and—having regard to th 
cost of comparable projects—the size and design of the proposed tower 

For Toronto, we are satisfied that the CBC should relinquish it 
Don Mills property. Possible sites in downtown Toronto should b« 
explored, with particular attention to the potential suitability fo 
redevelopment of the present Jarvis Street site, along with adjacen 
property to be acquired by purchase or expropriation. New plans shoul 
then be developed for partial consolidation on the selected site i 
downtown Toronto, taking into account other premises now in use bi 
the CBC that might advantageously or usefully be retained. 


We recommend: That new plans should be undertaken immediatel 
for CBC facilities in Montreal and Toronto, and tha 
modernization and consolidation in all other CBC 
production centres should proceed as funds permi 
but without undue delay. 
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COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Aujourd hui, ce qui ne vaut pas la peine d’étre dit, on le chante. 


Pierre-Augustin de Beaumarchais (Le Barbier de Séville) 


THE BACKGROUND 


/ 


The cost of broadcasting, and of television in particular, is so great 
that it can be justified only if it reaches a fairly large audience. If it 
does, a side-effect is that many programs can attract commercial spon- 
sorship which, if the potential audience is large enough, as it is in the 
United States, may by itself provide more than sufficient revenue to 
cover the whole cost of broadcasting. 

In 1932, referring to Canada, Sir John Aird said “it seemed plain 
in 1929, it is plainer still in 1932, that an adequate national broad- 
casting service in this country will need more revenue than private 
enterprise can raise from operating broadcasting stations for gain.” 
This view was supported in the report of the 1957 Royal Commission 
on Broadcasting, which said “Canada’s economy is just not big enough 
to support a broadcasting system on commercial revenues alone,” but 
went on to make the important qualification that “at least it would not 
be one we would want to have or one that would be more than the 
scattered outposts of American broadcasting networks.” 

Thus, although radio was supported entirely by commercial revenues 
in its early days, since 1935 the public sector of the Canadian broad- 
casting system has also been supported by an annual public grant. In 
1949-50, the net operating cost of the CBC, excluding commercial 
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revenue and depreciation, was $5.5 million; in 1964-65, it was $85.9 
million. In the same period, the net commercial revenue of the CBC 
rose from $2.3 million to $27.2 million, and then declined to $24.4 
million. 

In the course of our inquiry, no voices spoke to us in anything but 
ringing tones about the necessity of preserving the CBC as the essential 
element in the national broadcasting system and the main bulwark of 
Canadian identity. But there was less unanimity about how this should 
be achieved and, in particular, we received much conflicting advice on 
the future of the dual system, developed during the past thirty years, 
by which Canadian broadcasting is supported partly by commercial 
revenues and partly by public grant. The question now is whether the 
public sector, the CBC, should withdraw altogether from commercial 
competition, and if not, to what extent it should actively seek to earn 
commercial revenues. 


THE PROBLEM 


Broadcasting is a significant factor in the national economy. It reaches 
a wider cross-section of the community more continuously than any 
other medium of mass-communication yet devised by man. In partic- 
ular, television is the most powerful persuader available to the modern 
advertiser and accounts for more than 20% of the total expenditure on 
advertising in Canada; it is a compelling force in the market-place. 
But television is also the most costly form of advertising, and is there- 
fore particularly dependent on its ability to attract a mass audience. 
The larger the audience, the lower the proportionate cost per viewer, 
and the greater the return the advertiser may expect. Thus the adver- 
tiser is interested, almost exclusively, in relating the cost of his adver- 
tising to the probable size of the audience for any particular program; 
this he gauges on the basis of the independently produced ‘program- 
ratings’ derived from standard sampling procedures, which purport to 
give a comprehensive analysis of the proportionate audience for differ- 
ent types of program. 

The short history of television is confined almost entirely to com- 
mentary on its misuse, its tendency to triviality, its preoccupation with 
the mediocre, its only rare flashes of brilliance, and its generally in- 
furiating posture of promise unfulfilled. It has a proven record of 
success in capturing and holding audiences of millions with its elec- 
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tronic imagery; but it makes little attempt to lead public taste and is 
most often content to rely on meretricious entertainment of an escapist 
nature. It is a strange paradox that many of the most brilliant tele- 
vision producers are now coming to regard advertising as the most re- 
warding outlet for their creative abilities, with the result that brief 
commercial messages are sometimes more entertaining that the indif- 
ferent entertainment they support. 

Television is thus the sleeping giant which some hope will eventually 
arouse itself and claim its rightful place in the history of man’s greatest 
achievements. This hope is the main foundation of the argument that 
the CBC should withdraw altogether from commercial activity, which 
is propounded by two distinct groups of opinion. Some supporters of 
public broadcasting see commercialism as an essentially debasing force 
and argue that the public sector should be purified by its exclusion. At 
the same time, some proponents of unregulated commercial broad- 
casting see the proper role of the CBC as a programming agency 
catering only to minority audiences with uplifting and basically Canadian 
material, leaving the private sector free to make hay while the sun 
shines for them on the big wide field of popular entertainment. 

If the CBC is to be responsible for providing a comprehensive 
national broadcasting service, we do not believe that either of these 
arguments is worth serious consideration. Whether withdrawal from 
all commercial activity were regarded as purification or specialization, 
it would amount in practice to emasculation, for the public sector 
would be rendered unrealistically and increasingly remote from and 
incomprehensible to the great mass of the people whom it is intended 
to serve. The point has been well put in a recent editorial*: 


“A strictly non-commercial policy would bar the CBC from carrying a good 
many popular programs, not only American network shows but also sports events 
where the rights are owned by the sponsors. It would also prompt private stations 
to drop out of the CBC network because they would lose revenue on unsponsored 
programs. The results would be something less than the comprehensive service 
which the Canadian Broadcasting Service is obliged to provide to the maximum 
number of Canadians.” 


The editorial goes on to comment critically on the present extent of 
CBC commercial activities, with arguments for some retraction. In 
other words, many people see the complete elimination of commercial 
activity by the public sector as a goal that is not only unattainable but 
inherently undesirable. 


* Toronto Daily Star, May 28th, 1964. 
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Views of ‘The Troika Participants 


In May 1964 a combined statement on broadcasting policy was sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State together with individual statements by 
its authors—Dr Andrew Stewart, Chairman of the Board of Broadcast 
Governors; Mr Don Jamieson, President of the Canadian Association 
of Broadcasters; and Mr J. Alphonse Ouimet, President of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. Almost the full range of public opinion on 
CBC commercial activities is represented by the following excerpts 
from their individual statements. 


Dr STEWART: 

“It is my opinion that, in principle, the public service should be operated 
on a non-commercial basis, leaving the market for advertising revenue as the 
means to support the private service. 

“There are three principal reasons for this view. First, I believe the Corpora- 
tion would have greater capacity to devise a public service designed to serve the 
national public interest, ic. would have greater freedom in performing its role, 
if it were not obliged to seek programs which are good commercial vehicles. 
Second, the commercial activities of the Corporation are an important element 
in the competition between the public and private sectors, and a constant source 
of irritation to the latter. Third, the administrative problems would be reduced. 

“I agree it would be impossible to move to this position immediately. There 
are two principal reasons for this. First, the amount of support for television 
which the Corporation now draws from the market is not inconsequential. The 
immediate loss of this revenue, unless compensated by a corresponding increase 
in public funds, would make it impossible for the Corporation to maintain the 
quality of the public service. Second, as long as the payments to private stations 
carrying the CBC service are made through sharing in the commercial revenues 
of the CBC network, it is impossible for the Corporation to discontinue its 
commercial activities.” 

“In any case, I recommend strongly against any tendency to a more aggressive 
commercial policy on the part of the Corporation. It is my opinion that, as a 
general policy, the Corporation should not be expected to increase its total com- 
mercial revenues, and should rather be expected to decrease them over a period 
of time, particularly if the dependence on private facilities for the distribution 
of the public service is progressively reduced. 

“In any event, it is important, in my opinion, that the commercial policy 
of the CBC be clearly defined and known to private broadcasters and the Board.” 


Mr JAMIESON: 

“Whatever the justification for heeding ratings when these determine adver- 
tising revenues, the monies provided publicly to support the CBC should not be 
affected by popularity polls and similar devices.” 

“If the CBC could serve national objectives and, at the same time, achieve 
domination, or even parity with other broadcast services in the ratings field, then 
there would be little need for public financial support as a ‘national broadcasting 
service’ would then be an attractive proposition for advertisers. In this connection, 
it is worth examining the concept that the CBC should provide only those services 
which private broadcasting cannot provide. This argument has won strong support 
in many quarters. It stems from the question: ‘Why should the state have to pay 
for what private sources are perfectly willing and able to provide?’ This might 
have been a valid argument if there had been both a public and a private service, 
available to all Canadians from the very beginning. However, for a number of 
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reasons there was no such parallel development. Therefore, as noted earlier, the 
CBC service was shaped, at least in part, to meet the need of the moment. Today, 
in some respects, that need is not as great. Private broadcasting is providing more 
types of service to many more people. It is logical to assume, therefore, that 
the responsibilities of the public sector, in such fields, has diminished. This would 
seem to be especially true in the areas of non-Canadian light entertainment, some 
types of non-Canadian ‘significant’ programming and particularly, though not ex- 
clusively, in local, or community service activities. 

“This does not mean that the Corporation should abandon such fields entirely. 
There is room for some such material in the overall ‘mix’ of the CBC’s service. 
However, just as each hour devoted to imported programming means one less 
hour for Canadian productions, so each local program on a CBC station, par- 
ticularly in prime evening periods, reduces the amount of such time which can 
be devoted to national and regional programs. Also, the type of program service 
offered by the Corporation will have an effect on the service provided by the 
private sector.” 

“The two factors responsible for much of the reported conflict between the 
public and the private sectors are CBC commercial policy and the problem of 
extension of service. Although this conflict is often greatly exaggerated, there are 
occasions when it does exist. As a rule it is prompted by uncertainty, amongst 
private broadcasters, concerning the nature of CBC activities and their possible 
effect on the private sector. Of necessity, private stations must conform to BBG 
regulations. In addition, they are governed by economic considerations and what 
they can do is determined, in large measure, by the amount of advertising revenue 
available. In other words, conditions in the market determine rates that can be 
obtained, prices that can be afforded for films and other programs, salaries and 
talent fees that can be paid, and many other important factors affecting station 
operation, performance, and even survival. / 

“The Corporation, on the other hand, functions on an entirely different 
principle. Indeed, the provision of very substantial amounts of public monies is 
for the express purpose of relieving the CBC of the need to be dependent on the 
market-place. Yet, the Corporation continues to operate under Parliamentary 
instructions, inherited from a Royal Commission, to be as aggressive as possible 
in its commercial activities. Despite the best of assurances to the contrary, private 
stations never can be convinced that the CBC is not engaging in unfair commercial 
practices. Actually, there is no proper basis for comparison nor, as noted earlier, 
is it possible for the two systems to compete ‘on an equal footing’. Yet, the 
private broadcaster is entitled to some assurance that, where he must compete 
with the CBC, the nature of the competition will not be altered drastically, and 
in a manner with which he cannot possibly cope. Such an assurance could be 
provided if there were Parliamentary approval of the amount of commercial 
revenue which the Corporation was authorized to raise, and of the manner in 
which it is proposed to obtain the stipulated amount.” 


Mr Ovumer: 


“Advertising is still important to the CBC in that it lessens the demand on 
the public purse by more than thirty millions per year; it enables the CBC to 
broadcast certain programs of wide public interest which are not available on a 
non-advertising basis; and by accepting advertising the CBC networks are made 
available to the Canadian business community which has no similar national 
advertising outlet available. 

“While the continued availability of advertising to the CBC is desirable for the 
foregoing reasons there are limits to the amounts and kinds of advertising which 
the CBC should continue to accept. The volume of advertising and the Corpora- 
tion’s dependence on advertising revenue should never reach a point where it 
interferes with the CBC’s implementation of its aims and objectives as outlined 
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in the CBC mandate. While Canadians hold varying opinions on this subject, 
ranging from suggested outright rejection of advertising to maximum participation 
the degree of advertising participation in relation to the role of the Corporation is a 
matter for continuing study and assessment by the CBC Board of Directors and 
Management alike. The kinds of advertising acceptable to CBC is also a matter 
for similar study and assessment and the Corporation maintains a commercial 
acceptance policy which limits the type of products accepted for advertising. 

“The above major limitations are self-imposed and will continue in force 
unless otherwise directed by Parliament.” 

“The private sector has a proper concern with the total advertising picture 
but it is perhaps unfortunate that from time to time the commercial activity of 
CBC is believed responsible for a drop in revenue in certain parts of the private 
sector. This feeling is not supported by the facts.” 

“The private broadcaster’s most direct competition originates with other 
private broadcasters. For example, the advent of ‘second’ television stations in 
Canada’s major markets had a marked effect on smaller-market private stations 
across the country and on the CBC as well. 

“A retreat from advertising dollars by the CBC on the grounds that it would 
help the over-all private sector would not be warranted. 

“It has also been suggested that the CBC might wish to consider leaving the 
field of local advertising completely to the private stations. While this step can 
be considered it would not appear to solve very much because (a) CBC local 
business is not extensive and (b) CBC engages in local business mainly in the 
larger centres where retail sales are adequate to support this activity by more 
than one station.” 

“At various times it has been suggested by Royal Commissions and Parlia- 
mentary Committees that the Corporation be more vigorous or less vigorous 
commercially. The Corporation currently is operating at a commercial level of 
over $30,000,000 gross per year. ' 

“In my view this entails too much commercial activity for the Corporation. 
This level of commercial income can only be achieved at the expense of 
restricting time availabilities for Canadian programs, especially in the peak viewing 
evening hours, and some relief would be beneficial.” 

The theory has been advanced that the Corporation might operate on a 
completely non-commercial basis. Under present and similar circumstances I do not 
think such a move would be either practical or desirable.” 


Thus, while Mr Ouimet occupies the middle ground between the more 
extreme positions of Dr Stewart and Mr Jamieson, all three are agreed 
that the commercial objectives of the CBC should, if they are to con- 
tinue, be clearly defined, and that its commercial policy and method of 
operations should be stabilized and made publicly known. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Having weighed all the facts and arguments, we can see no reason for 


the 


adoption of a public policy that would eliminate all commercial — 
activity from the public sector. On the contrary, we believe that there ~ 


are compelling reasons to justify the continuance and development of 


the 
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present mixed system. 
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First, from the financial studies of the public and private sectors, the 
salient points of which are set out in some detail in Appendix A, we are 
led to believe that the share of advertising revenues secured by the 
CBC is not now a determining factor in the profitability of the private 
sector and is not likely to be in the future. We were assured by represent- 
atives of leading advertising agencies in Toronto that the demand for 
television advertising is rising steadily, while there is an ultimate limit 
on the time that can be made available on a limited number of channels; 
even today, they told us, total elimination of CBC advertising would 
create a level of demand on the private stations so great as to make it 
virtually impossible for them to undertake any appreciable amount of 
public service broadcasting. Moreover, we agree with Mr Ouimet’s 
contention that a withdrawal from commercial activity would be of 
little if any benefit to the private sector as a whole; almost the whole 
benefit would accrue to the private stations in the largest markets, which 
already make the largest profits. We are satisfied that the probable con- 
tinuing growth of advertising revenue can comfortably accommodate 
both the private and the public sectors of the Canadian broadcasting 
system. 

Second, we agree with the statement of the Massey Commission* 
(which applies equally to television), that “so long as Canada’s neigh- 
bour maintains a commercial radio system, Canadian radio can never be 
completely non-commercial.” Whether we like it or not, we are part 
of a North American socio-economic system in which Canadian tastes 
are influenced by the flood of entertainment and advertising emanating 
from the United States. The only partial exception from this proposition 
is that the French language has acted as a not entirely effective barrier 
in the predominantly French-speaking parts of Canada. It is an ob- 
servable fact that there is in Canada today a strong public demand for 
the type of television programming that emanates from the New York- 
Hollywood production machine. The Canadian problem is and always 
will be how to avoid being smothered by this friendly embrace, which 
cannot be rudely brushed off. 

Third, it is by no means certain that the elimination of advertising 
would make CBC programming livelier or more significant in terms of 
its broadly based public appeal. In 1951, on the eve of the introduction 
of television in Canada, which was to result in a fundamental change 
in the role of radio, the Massey Commission* concluded that abandon- 


* Royal Commission on the Arts, Letters and Sciences—report, 1951, p. 291. 
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ment of the $2 million revenue from advertising on radio (which has 
surprisingly remained pegged at around the same level for the past 
fifteen years) would weaken the ability of the CBC to produce sustain- 
ing programs of high quality. The Commission noted that many com- 
mercial radio programs were good in themselves and feared a general 
lowering of program standards if all commercial activities were 
abandoned. 

Our discussions with Canadian producers and artists disclosed 
weighty support for this opinion, and in no way substantiated the vague 
idea that advertising or commercial considerations unduly influence the 
creative process. The advertisers’ criterion of acceptability does, of 
course, to some extent inhibit the range of marketable programming, be- 
cause esoteric or controversial material conflicts with the logical ad- 
vertising objective of reaching and pleasing the largest possible audience. 
But in a composite national broadcasting system there should be ample 
room for all types of programming, and there is strong support for the 
view that an element of competitive challenge makes for a livelier and 
generally higher standard of programming quality. There is a real 
danger that if sponsorship were eliminated, the entertainment content 
of CBC programming would decline in quality and be swamped by the 
esoteric and the avant-garde to an extent far beyond the present absorp- 
tion capacity of the Canadian public at large. 

Fourth, television advertising is not only a useful service to com- 
mercial interests and a valuable source of revenue for the CBC; it 
helps to promote the creation of realistic and acceptable programs, 
and to achieve a sound program-balance in the CBC schedules. Cana- 
dian broadcasting must adapt itself to the facts of Canadian life. Nobody 
is compelled to look at or listen to Canadian programs, and most 
households can turn to other stations. Their signals cannot be excluded. 
The general level of cultural life in Canada will not be raised, if that 
is the objective, by culturally rich programs that do not win an audience. — 
There is no value or purpose in producing the best programs in the 
world unless they are seen or heard by a sizeable audience. This is the 
fundamental problem that Canadian programming must resolve. The | 
public is addicted to light and inconsequential entertainment, which 
it can get elsewhere if it chooses. Programs regarded as trashy by 
intellectuals win sponsors because they attract large audiences. Sponsor- | 
ship is a result—not the cause—of the predilections and taste of the 
public. 


* Op. cit., p. 291. 
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The notion that broadcasting should be mainly an instrument for 
the dissemination of culture, consciously spoon-fed to the general public, 
is untenable. Equally invalid is the proposition that broadcasting should 
give the public what it wants’, because what the public may seem to 
want today may not be what it wants tomorrow. Some programs may not 
please the million today, for they are caviar to the general; but there 
is no telling whether a man likes caviar until he has tried it. If the 
national broadcasting service is to inform, enlighten, and entertain, the 
programs served up as a regular diet for the general public cannot be 
all solid meat, or all caviar, or all sherbet. It must be a balanced 
diet. 

One outcome of our inquiry is that the CBC now has an outline 
of what was first described as an ideal television program schedule and 
was later entitled ‘Programming in the Public Interest’. We find it odd 
that such an obviously practical planning instrument should have come 
into existence only at the suggestion of an outside advisory committee 
of laymen. Had there been, among the most senior staff and within 
the Board of Directors of the CBC, the primary concern with pro- 
gramming that we believe to be essential, this ideal program schedule 
would have been created long ago. | 

At a meeting in January 1965, senior officers of the CBC argued 
from current statistics that Canadian television schedules contain too 
many programs produced in the United States and too high a propor- 
tion of commercially sponsored programs, and that by reducing the 
proportion of both, more Canadian programs would be produced and 
the general quality of programming greatly improved. We questioned 
this line of reasoning, for these bare statistics of program sources and 
sponsorship reveal nothing at all about the quality of programming 
unless it could be shown that all programs originating in the United 
States are poorer than Canadian programs, and that all unsponsored 
programs are better than sponsored. As this obviously cannot be 
established, the percentages prove nothing about the quality of pro- 
gramming. 

Accordingly we suggested that the program schedules themselves 
should be reviewed, their weaknesses and inadequacies determined, and 
their improvement planned. Having developed a richer, better balanced, 
and more comprehensive program fare with wide popular appeal, it 
would then be possible to see how much might usefully be imported 
from the United States and how much might reasonably be expected 
to win commercial support. All these factors together would contribute 
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to the estimation of the net cost of more satisfactory CBC programming. — 

The outcome of these suggestions was the CBC study ‘Programming 
in the Public Interest’, which produced an estimated additional expendi- 
ture far higher than we could justifiably recommend. For the prime 
evening hours alone, the CBC estimated an annual extra cost of $12 
million for programming improvement, coupled with an estimated 
loss of $8 million in commercial revenue. Both these figures appear 
unnecessarily high; in particular, we do not understand why there 
should be any considerable reduction in the present levels of CBC 
audiences or any appreciable loss of sales revenue if programs are 
substantially diversified and improved. Nonetheless, this exercise has 
certainly not been a wasted effort, for the CBC now has, for the first 
time in its history, a long-term objective for programming policy based 
on what experienced CBC officials believe to be in the public interest. 

Our general conclusion, then, is that the policy best suited to present 
and foreseeable future Canadian circumstances is that the CBC should 
seek at least to maintain its present share of the advertising market 
for both television and radio. But this conclusion must be related to 
our over-riding conviction that the CBC must give top priority to 
programming and seek to achieve a satisfactory balance in serving the 
varied tastes of the Canadian public. 


THE FUTURE 


Officially, the CBC contends that it is required to earn too much 
commercial revenue, to the serious detriment of its programming, and 
is thus forced to compromise on its proper objective of providing a 
comprehensive broadcasting service that is basically Canadian in con- 
tent and character. The Corporation has accordingly recommended, 
both to the Government and to this committee, a complete withdrawal 
from radio advertising over the next five years and a set target of only — 
$25 million a year for total net revenue. This fixed ceiling would, 
of course, represent a steady decline in terms of percentage 
of the total market, for advertising expenditures are expected to 
continue their steady rate of increase. In fact, on the basis of projections 
available to us and the CBC, the proposed target of $25 million would — 
represent 25% of the potential market in 1966, dropping to only 
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17% by 1970. Yet the Sales Policy and Planning Division of the CBC 
has made a projection that CBC earnings could be increased in five 
years to a level of $40 million, which would represent an increase 
over the present $30 million level of about $64 million in constant 
dollars. : 

The CBC propose that the planned reduction in commercial revenue 
should be compensated by a $5 million increase in the public grant, 
so that their total resources would remain around the present level. 
But to improve programs, the CBC needs more money, not the same 
amount. A few commercially sponsored programs could perhaps be 
dropped in prime time, but the need to attract and hold a substantial 
audience for consecutive sponsored programs 1s likely to demand pro- 
duction of programs very similar in general character to those now 
being shown, at the same or even greater cost. If an extra $5 million 
in the public grant were applied to program improvement, the public 
purse would be no better or worse off than under the CBC proposal 
while the wider audience-appeal should lead to an increase in the size 
of CBC television audiences. Larger audiences entail increased sale- 
ability for all types of programs, and if a realistic improvement in 
programming is achieved, there is no reason why the CBC should not 
earn more revenue, not less, than it does today. 

We accordingly recommend that the CBC should not arbitrarily limit 
itself to a target of $25 million but should actively seek to retain its 
present 25% share of the television advertising market and 4% share 
of the radio advertising market. The effect of this recommendation, 
translated into revenue dollars, has been taken into account in our 
Tecommendations for financial provision for the CBC, but on no 
account should they be regarded as restrictive ceilings. We are satisfied 
that these levels of commercial revenue can be maintained in con- 
junction with an appreciable relief from the commercial pressures to 
which the CBC now believes itself to be subject, and there is evidence 
that they might indeed be raised without upsetting an improved pro- 
gram-balance. We were told, for example, by some owners of private 
Tadio stations that the present low level of CBC radio sales can be 
largely ascribed to poor selling. If television and radio sales can be 
increased to capture, say, 30% and 6% of the respective advertising 
markets, so much the better; for the additional revenue so obtained 
could be devoted to further improvements in programming quality. 
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The Domestic Market 


In an article published in 1960*, Alan Thomas developed useful 
distinctions, between the market, the public, and the audience, which 
are of particular relevance to the sales potential of CBC programming. 
He concludes his analysis by saying that “the Audience is an entity 
in its own right and must be understood as such.” The prin- 
cipal inference to be drawn from his propositions is that it is non- 
sensical to speak of ‘giving the public what it wants’, for the Public 
comprises many Audiences, for each of which, however small, there 
must be a Market of some kind. The chief object of market re- 
search in broadcasting should therefore be to identify every audience 
large enough to justify the cost to its related market of making a broad- 
casting approach. 

These arguments have particular relevance to the programs categor- 
ized by the CBC as ‘available—not sold’. Our observations confirm 
the view of the Glassco Commission+ that “the potential sale of cultural 
programmes to prestige advertisers is not being fully explored.” We 
believe that many of the ‘cultural’ programs of the CBC reach a sub- 
stantial but specialized audience that is of commercial interest to 
specialized markets. Very little is known about the constitution of this 
audience, and too little has been done to identify appropriate markets 
and secure commercial sponsorship for these programs, much less in 
fact than has been done in the United States. Our belief is buttressed by 
the very recent but rapid growth of commercial messages on FM radio 
specifically aimed at the kind of audience that is likely to be listening 
to programs that have a markedly high ‘cultural’ content. 

We accordingly recommend that the CBC should engage in more 
radical market research in relation to programs of high ‘cultural’ con- 
tent, and should develop more positive efforts to reduce the number 
of programs categorized as ‘available—not sold’. 


The Market Abroad 


We are much impressed by the potential export sales market for 
television program material. In addition to the multiplying opportunities 
for valuable exchange arrangements with other well developed countries, 


* ‘Audience, Market, and Public—An Evaluation of Canadian Broadcasting’—Canadian 
Communications, Vol. 1, No. 1, Summer 1960, pp. 16 ff. 
+ Royal Commission on Government Organization—Report No. 19, Volume 4, p. 46. 
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there is a tremendous future sales potential in the large demand for 
ready-made program material that will be generated by the newly 
developing countries as they establish their own broadcasting systems. 

In 1964, the Television Enterprises Division of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation did business with 95 countries, and sold or other- 
wise arranged for the distribution of 7,000 BBC programs and series 
to some 256 broadcasting and other organizations. The Division sells 
complete programs or films, leases out BBC facilities, licenses the 
makers of games and novelties associated with BBC programs, and 
generally gives close consideration to any potentially lucrative enter- 
prise that may improve the financial position of the Corporation. At 
the same time, the Division acts as the buyer for all BBC film require- 
ments, and engages in co-production arrangements for BBC film- 
program requirements. The volume of business runs to several million 
pounds sterling a year, and the report on the Division closes with a 
reference to the great potential overseas markets yet to be developed. 

The CBC does, of course, engage in a certain amount of international 
program sales and exchange, but was handicapped for many years by 
the onerous ‘re-run’ conditions of its union contracts. These conditions 
have now been appreciably modified, and we have no doubt that some 
new infusion of energy and initiative in the international program 
market could yield substantial financial benefit to the CBC. This con- 
clusion is shared by senior executives of the private sector, who are 
looking more and more to cooperative programming arrangements as a 
means of lowering the end-product cost for the Canadian market. The 
benefits to be derived from extensive international program exchanges 
are not only financial. The unremitting demands of television for new 
material, day after day throughout the year, undoubtedly tend to debase 
the average quality of programming, for most programs are scrapped 
and forgotten after only one showing. Many deserve better treatment. 
Canada could certainly use more of the world’s best programs, and the 
potential international market for the best of Canadian programs must 
be almost unlimited. 

We have previously remarked on the need for better coordination be- 
tween the CBC and its International Service in the general area of pro- 
gram distribution abroad; it is obviously more difficult to sell one Cana- 
dian program to a country that can get some other Canadian program 
from the International Service for nothing. We accordingly recommend 
that the CBC should undertake a careful and continuing study of the 
developing international market for program material, paying particular 
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attention to the profitable ventures of the BBC in this field. It should 
be noted that we have not included any allowance for additional inter- 
national program sales in our recommendations on financial provision 
for the CBC, so that any additional revenue from this source would 
be available to meet unforeseen requirements or to pay for desirable 
but not essential improvements in programming. 


Sales Organization 


Among the studies undertaken for us was one addressed to CBC sales 
organization and methods. Television sales represent 90% of total net 
advertising revenue. Network sales account for 61% of television 
revenue, while 36% derives from national advertisers using selected 
facilities and 3% from local or ‘spot’ sales. All network and national se- 
lective sales, which together account for 98% of the $22.5 million worth 
of net television sales in 1964-65, are made by CBC sales groups in 
Montreal and Toronto, where nearly all the principal advertisers and 
their agencies are located. Radio, on the other hand, has adapted 
itself as a principal medium of local advertising directed to a particular 
community. The total gross revenue of the CBC from television and 
radio advertising in 1964-65 amounted to $32.9 million, giving a total 
net revenue of $24.4 million. 

Our consultants expressed surprise, in view of the magnitude of 
CBC commercial activities, at finding that no one person has prime re- 
sponsibility for directing and coordinating them. They recommend that 
an executive at the corporate level should be given full responsibility 
for and authority to direct all sales activities, and we have already en- 
dorsed this recommendation in the chapter on CBC organization. The 
consultants make other recommendations of a more detailed nature 
which are mentioned in Appendix A; their implementation should be 
the first consideration for the senior executive appointed to take charge 
of the CBC sales organization. 

Commercial activities are a legitimate and necessary part of the 


public broadcasting service, and should therefore be actively pursued 


with all the skills and attention that can be mustered. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We trust we have made it clear that we do not regard substantial 


commercial activities as incompatible with the duty of the CBC to 
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provide a comprehensive broadcasting service that is basically Canadian 
in content and character. It is necessary to reiterate the point only 
because earlier statements on CBC commercial activities have been 
persistently misinterpreted. 

The 1957 Royal Commission on Broadcasting found that there is 
an appropriate place for commercial activities in the public sector of the 
Canadian broadcasting system, and recommended that the CBC should 
adopt more aggressive commercial policies without defaulting on its 
public-service responsibilities; the finding and recommendation were sub- 
sequently endorsed strongly by a parliamentary committee. Ever since, 
the CBC has contended that any weakness there may be in its program 
schedules is to be attributed to its efforts to implement that recom- 
mendation. Similarly, in 1963, the Glassco Commission declared 
that “if the Corporation is to continue its commercial activi- 
ties and rely on them for a substantial part of its total revenue, 
the factor that over-rides all other considerations is the necessity of 
building up a strong sales organization from coast to coast.” This state- 
ment was made in the specific context of a section criticizing the CBC 
sales organization and immediately following a statement that the 
subordination of sales to programming tends to aggravate excessive 
commercialism. Yet CBC Management has chosen to ignore both con- 
text and preparatory qualification in taking the Glassco Commission 
to task for advocating increased sales activity, allegedly at any cost. 

All that the two Royal Commissions were intending to convey was 
that if a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well. Trite but 
true, this aphorism defies contradiction, and we have said the same 
thing ourselves in different words. Its application is not confined to 
commercial activities. It applies with equal force and simultaneously 
to programming. Better programs will reach larger audiences and lead 
to increased sales. Deeper market research and better salesmanship will 
increase the funds available for the improvement of programs. The 
two functions are separate in their immediate aims but their ultimate 
objectives are totally interdependent. 


We recommend: 1. That the CBC should continue to seek com- 
mercial revenue from both television and radio, 
and that the minimum targets should be set at 
25% of the television market and 4% of the 
radio market. 
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2. That the revenues projected from the preceding 


recommendation should be taken into accoun 
in determining the provision of public funds fo1 
the CBC. 


. That recommendations of the consultants on 


the reorganization of CBC sales activities shoulc 
be considered, with a view to early implementa 
tion, by an officer appointed to have full responsi. 
bility for and authority to direct them. 


. That the recommended White Paper on broad: 


casting policy should include a directive on the 
commercial objectives of the public sector of the 
national broadcasting system. 


| 
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PRIVATE BROADCASTING 


Barring that natural expression of villainy which we all have, 
the man looked honest enough. 


Samuel L. Clemens (A Mysterious Visit) 


/ 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


We confess that, after a long and detailed examination of the public 
sector of Canadian broadcasting, we had intended to give equally full 
treatment to the private sector. However we have said a great deal 
about private radio and television in other chapters, and there is little 
value in repeating it all now. 

To summarize briefly, private radio and television stations are an 
integral and valued part of the Canadian broadcasting system. They 
are holders of public franchises, and as such are subject to public con- 
trol and direction of their performance. Control should be exercised and 
direction given by a single board, the Canadian Broadcasting Authority, 
since the national broadcasting system comprises closely related public 
and private elements with a common purpose, and the common purpose 
should be subject to common direction and control. 

The private sector is somewhat larger than the public sector. Its 
revenues are, in total, slightly higher, it employs as many people, and 
it has more stations. The physical picture of private broadcasting in 
Canada is given in Chapter 3. There is a total of 59 privately owned 
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television stations, of which 44 are affiliated with CBC networks, 11 
are affiliates of the private CTV network, and 4 are independent. In 
radio, there are 231 private AM stations, of which 84 are affiliated with 
the CBC French or English networks, and 49 private FM stations, of 
which 11 are owned by AM stations affiliated with the CBC. 

The programming of private television stations is heavily dominated 
by light entertainment, derived mainly from foreign sources and par- 
ticularly from the United States. As a result, their program schedules 
are unbalanced; they do not provide sufficiently wide variety, and do 
little to further the development of a Canadian consciousness. In the 
words of the President of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, 
they do little “to provide a means through which Canadians can talk 
to other Canadians.” Much the same can be said of private radio sta- 
tions; they are essentially local in their programming approach and do 
not share in, or greatly contribute to, the national purposes of the Cana- 
dian broadcasting system. Neither in television nor in radio do the 
private broadcasters make an adequate contribution to the development 
and support of Canadian artistic and creative talent. On the other hand 
private stations, especially in radio, provide a valuable and realistic 
local service to their communities. Mention should also be made of the 
program exchange arrangements of the Canadian Association of Broad- 
casters, started in radio in 1962 and now beginning tentatively in tele- 
vision; this is a useful start on cooperative programming which could 
be greatly expanded and developed. 

The financial situation of the private sector was examined by our 
financial consultants, and their report appears at Appendix A. Briefly, 
private radio stations, taken together, improved their operating results 
by 50% in 1962 over 1961, and maintained their net profit position in 
1963. Private television stations as a group moved from a loss position 
of over $4.5 million in 1961 to a profit position of over $3 million in 
1963. These industry totals naturally hide the fact that some stations 
show a loss while others show a profit, but the number of the former 
is shrinking, and the private broadcasting industry, both in radio and 
television, is showing substantial financial improvement. 

Virtually no parliamentary direction has been given to the private 
sector in the past, and we repeat our recommendation that Parliament 
should set goals for the private sector as well as for the public sector. | 
The Broadcasting Act and the proposed White Paper should recognize 
the role of the private sector in the Canadian broadcasting system and. 
clearly define its duties. | 
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PRIVATE AFFILIATES OF THE CBC NETWORKS 


In both radio and television, the CBC relies on privately-owned 
affiliated stations to give national coverage for the national program 
service. The joint use of public and private stations goes back to the 
beginning of radio in Canada. When certain private stations began 
broadcasting, there was a period of uncertainty about the extent of 
public control and participation in the use of the new medium. Eventu- 
ally a mixed public and private system evolved, with some private 
stations licensed to operate as affiliates of the CBC to provide a national 
radio service, and other private stations unaffiliated but subject to 
general regulations as to performance. For a number of years the CBC 
operated two national radio networks in English and one in French; 
with the development of television, the second English network (the 
Dominion Network) shrank in importance and value and was dis- 
continued, and the total number of CBC radio affiliates was conse- 
quently reduced. 

The history of the television affiliates is more recent and simpler. 
When television began in Canada, the Government adopted what was 
known as the ‘single channel policy’. In order to bring television services 
as rapidly and evenly as possible to all parts of Canada, and also as 
economically as possible, the CBC was empowered to establish television 
stations in six of the larger cities—Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver. In other centres, one channel was opened 
to private application, on the condition that the station should be 
affiliated with the CBC national network to carry the CBC national 
program service. In this way, a national television service was rapidly 
developed. There was only one station—public or private—in any 
community, and they were all appropriately linked together to form the 
CBC French and English television networks. This arrangement, which 
continued until 1960, was simple and relatively smooth and peaceful 
in operation. 

The decision made in 1958 to abandon the ‘single channel policy’ 
was inevitable and proper. National coverage had been substantially 
achieved, and television channels assigned for Canadian use were 
lying idle. The CBC already had stations in six large cities, and could 
not reasonably be required or permitted to provide a second service 
in them. Accordingly, the second channels were opened to private 
Operation, and private operators were licensed to provide an alternative 
Service in the larger centres of population. However the existing CBC 
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networks remained, consisting of some publicly owned and some 
privately owned television stations. The latter continued to hold their 
licences to use television channels on condition that they would be 
part of a CBC network to provide national distribution of the national 
program service. 

There are two network advisory committees—one for television and 
one for radio—which bring together officials of the CBC and representa- 
tives of the affiliates to discuss operations and the relations of the public 
and. private members of the CBC networks. We had useful discussions 
with representatives of these advisory committees, and both clearly af- 
ford a valuable means of facilitating cooperation between the CBC and 
its affiliates. 

Relations between the CBC and its radio network affiliates seems 
reasonably good. The affiliates expressed a desire for more flexible and 
vital programming on the national network, which we have endorsed 
elsewhere in this report. They suggested that the CBC is not sufficiently 
involved in the problems of the private radio affiliates, while they in 
turn are not sufficiently involved in the CBC national radio program 
service. There is an evident desire among the radio affiliates for closer 
cooperation with the CBC, and this should evoke a positive response. 

The existence of second television stations has undoubtedly 
strained the relationships between the CBC and its affiliates. Until 
two or three years ago, relations were easy and relatively happy, but 
competition from unaffiliated private stations and community-antenna 
services has caused a mounting pressure from the affiliates for a reduc- 
tion in the amount of reserved time, and for more programs of popular 
appeal. 

The financial arrangements between the CBC and its television affi- 
liates are complicated. Essentially they involve sharing the revenues 
derived from national advertisers using the network service. If the 
content of sponsored programs in the network service declines, the 
revenues to the affiliates go down. If the CBC produces or provides 
programs of wide popular appeal and sells them to sponsors effectively, 
revenues go up. 

But the pressure applied by the affiliates is not essentially a demand 
for more money. They want, from the network, programs that will 
compete in the ratings race with the popular light entertainment pro- 
vided by the unaffiliated stations. They would rather have programs 
that win a large audience, even though their share of advertising 
revenue is small, so that when they ‘go local’, the adjacent programs 
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they themselves provide will have an established and large viewing 
audience, and will thus yield them larger profits. 

The affiliates should recognize that they continue to hold their 
licences on the condition that they carry the CBC national program 
service. This is why they were given their licences, and if they do not 
wish to meet this condition, others can probably be found who will. 
We think the CBC should provide a balanced and varied national 
program service of a high quality. Skilfully done, this will have popular 
acceptance, and substantial parts of it will win advertising sponsorship. 
Moreover, if our recommendations for the improvement of program- 
ming by the whole of the private sector are implemented, the programs 
broadcast by the unaffiliated stations will approximate more nearly 
to those on the CBC service, and this may well tend to ease the com- 
petitive pressures on the CBC affiliates. 

If, however, the paramount need for the CBC to provide a balanced 
national service of the highest quality should cause a serious decline 
in the revenues of the affiliates, alternative means should be found to 
recompense them fairly for carrying it. There is no magic in the present 
formula for sharing the national advertising revenue. What is important 
is that the quality of the national program service must be maintained, 
and that the legitimate and reasonable interests of the affiliates must be 
taken duly into account. 

Within the ambit of these basic and rather cold principles, there is 
a wide area for warm and active cooperation. The purposes of the 
CBC and its affiliates are essentially the same. Most of the affiliates, 
we were told, are willing and proud to be members of the CBC net- 
work, and they want it to be the best network possible. There is a 
great identity of interest between the CBC and its affiliates, and we 
are certain that the problems and frictions between them can be resolved. 


PRIVATE NETWORKS AND GROUPS 


There are two interrelated and sometimes conflicting groups of private 
television stations broadcasting in English—CTV Television Network 
Ltd (CTV) and the Independent Television Organization (ITO)— 
which were formed separately at about the same time. Both had their 
origins in the decision to open additional television channels to private 
applicants, which followed on the report of the 1957 Royal Commission. 

The ITO was formed in 1960, slightly earlier than CTV, as a 
voluntary organization of those who had recently received licences 
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to operate television stations in the larger cities of Canada. Subse- 
quently, a full-time director was appointed, and the organization was 
incorporated as a non-profit corporation, with its head office in Win- 
nipeg, to provide means for cooperation between eleven ‘second sta- 
tions’ in St John’s, Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Kitchener, 
Winnipeg, Moose Jaw-Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, and Vancouver- 
Victoria. The principal object set forth in the Letters Patent of incor- 
poration is: 

“to promote and facilitate the dissemination of knowledge, information, culture, 

news and entertainment through private television broadcasting and to elevate the 

standard of television programs and television broadcasting generally”. 
We were unable to discover much of any substance that ITO has done 
to achieve those worthy objectives. It is mainly a joint purchasing 
organization for the acquisition of Canadian rights to show Canadian, 
British, and American television programs. It is not a network, but a 
means to mobilize the purchasing power of the eleven stations to compete 
with other potential buyers for programs—mainly American, and 
mainly light entertainment. When a program is jointly acquired by ITO, 
each station shows it on its own schedule and seeks to obtain advertising 
revenue from it. More recently, ITO has assumed a second function, 
and has become the vehicle for conducting a running battle with CTV, 
in which most of its members are minority shareholders. | 

The CTV network came into existence during 1960-61. A group of 
businessmen was formed in Toronto to apply for the channel that was 
opened to private licence there. When the group failed to obtain this 
licence, Mr Spence Caldwell approached the BBG on behalf of the 
group with a view to forming a private television network. Permission to 
do so was necessary, because Section 11(1)(g) of the Broadcasting Act 
of 1958 entrusted the BBG with the regulation of “the terms and condi- 
tions for the operation of broadcasting stations as part of a network and 
the terms and conditions for the broadcasting of network programs”. 

During the hearings of applications for second television stations in 
1960, it was apparent to the BBG that cooperation between the private 
stations would be desirable to assist them in meeting the require- 
ment to provide a proportion of programs basically Canadian in content 
and character. In May 1960, the BBG said in a press release: 


“In the opinion of the Board, the production problems of individual stations 
can be eased and the quality of programming of second stations generally 
can be improved by arrangements for the exchange of programs between 
them and the production of programs for distribution among them. This 
service can be provided in part by the use of videotape; but other possi- 
bilities should be considered.” 
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The statement went on to say that the distribution of programs by 
videotape does not constitute a network and therefore no permission 
from the Board is required. However, in a later statement dated June 
30th, 1960, the BBG indicated its willingness to facilitate the creation of 
a private television network at an early date, and invited representations 
at public hearings on September Ist and 2nd, 1960, to determine the 
regulations governing private television networks. Following those 
hearings, regulations were published and applications to form a network 
invited. After further hearings, the BBG granted Mr Caldwell approval 
to form a network subject to certain conditions, including a requirement 
that not less than six affiliation agreements with private stations be 
obtained, that the minimum number of hours of reserved time provided 
in the affiliation agreements be not less than ten hours a week, and 
that the applicant provide the Board with a satisfactory outline of the 
proposed programming by the network. This approval was given on 
April 11th, 1961. 

In his first discussions with the BBG, Mr Caldwell had proposed 
that the private network should be controlled by persons other than the 
affiliated stations, but that participation up to 49% in the equity of 
the company would be allowed. As it turned out, the offer of 49% of 
the equity to the affiliated stations was not fully taken up, doubtless 
because of financial pressures in the early days of station operations. 
The result is that only 23 or 24% of the stock in CTV is held by the 
affiliated stations; the balance of the capital, both preferred and common 
stock, was subscribed by private investors. 

Operations began on October Ist, 1961, with eight charter affiliates, 
all broadcasting in English, and CTV still remains solely an English- 
language network. Three former affiliates of the CBC were subsequently 
added, making a total of eleven stations affiliated to the CTV. One 
private French-language station—CFTM (Montreal )—is now associated 
with ITO, the membership of which largely overlaps that of CTV. The 
CTV network has no production facilities, but owns and operates a 
master-control system and equipment to handle film and videotape feeds 
to the microwave distribution system. In noting this fact no criticism 
is intended, for there is already a substantial excess of production facilities 
in the private stations. 

In late 1961, the CTV network started distributing programs to the 
network for eight hours a week. The supply was provided on tape, 
pending completion of the second microwave system. In January 1962, 
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network programming had risen to 14 hours a week, and averaged nearly 
22 hours in 1962-63; there has since been some decline in the average. 
It must be kept in mind that the amount offered to and carried by CTV 
affiliates depends on the number of hours for which network sponsor- 
ship can be secured. Originally the affiliates undertook to carry up to 
15 hours a week in prime time, but now accept only 11 hours at most; 
the general effect is to reduce the total number of network hours, for 
naturally CTV finds it harder to secure sponsorship outside prime time. 

Affiliation is not a condition of the licence to broadcast, and the rela- 
tionship between stations and the network is governed entirely by agree- 
ments negotiated from time to time. The BBG stated at the outset that 
affiliation agreements are subject to its approval, but the Board has not 
considered it necessary to require that a significant amount of network 
programming should be carried by the stations. 

The programs provided by CTV are dominated by light entertain- 
ment and programs of mass-appeal. It has produced an adequate na- 
tional news service, and has a relatively inexpensive weekly Sunday- 
afternoon program called ‘Telepoll’, reporting the opinions of 
Canadians; for the rest, there are few programs of any real value or 
substance. 

The CTV network has had a difficult time financially. Its fixed costs 
—especially for the microwave connection—have been heavy. It was to 
be expected that the early years of a new venture would show a loss, 
but the commercial power of the affiliates has been such that they have 
been able to negotiate agreements which give little hope of financial 
success for the network itself. The essential trouble is that the CTV 
affiliates do not want CTV to be a success. The station operators admit, 
quite frankly, that CTV is a private company organized to make money, 
and that most of the investment in it is held by people not in the broad- 
casting business. If there are to be any profits from private broadcasting, 
the stations want the profits themselves and are unwilling to let outsiders 
make money out of it. 

What is happening here is that a private hassle between two compet- 
ing groups is going on with little regard for the public interest. The sta- 
tions, in their jealous concern that outside investors in CTV should not 
make a profit, have progressively made the affiliation agreements less 
attractive, so as to ensure that little profit is possible. In the process, they 
have curtailed the means for CTV to provide an adequate national 
service. We think that this unsavoury feud between private interests in 
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Canadian television should somehow be brought to an end—by volun- 
tary action preferably, by compulsion if necessary. The public interest 
is paramount, and must be recognized. The private television stations 
are almost exclusively concerned with their own and local interests, of 
which the principal is that of making a profit. There is nothing wrong 
with making profits, but the private stations have national as well as 
local responsibilities, and have failed to use effectively the instruments at 
their disposal for accepting and discharging their national responsi- 
bilities. 

We think there is a need in Canada for a private national television 
network. It is true that modern techniques, using film or tape, can pro- 
vide perhaps 90% of a national program exchange without live trans- 
missions. But the remaining 10% is important, and essential for ac- 
tuality broadcasts. Major sports events, which should be included in any 
balanced program, must be transmitted as they happen. Even more 
important, news must be provided live, and the performance of any in- 
dividual station would be totally inadequate if it failed to provide good 
coverage of national and international events, confining itself to local 
affairs. However, the national responsibilities of private stations will not 
be fully discharged by providing a live news service nationally and 
carrying a number of sporting events with wide popular appeal. In other 
types of programming—current events, drama, music, the interpretation 
of different regions one to another—the private stations have a national 
function to perform individually and by cooperative methods. They also 
have responsibility for some share in the development and use of Cana- 
dian talent but, as we have seen, have been woefully deficient in this 
regard. 

We do not think that the necessary private television network should 
be allowed to fall into the hands of the private stations. They have not 
shown themselves to be competent or responsible enough to discharge 
this responsibility. Their efforts to cooperate usefully in ITO have not 
been impressive. In conversations with the ITO group in Toronto, they 
argued that some public service programs are produced by the stations 
individually but admitted that not much was now done cooperatively, 
although “a cooperative program service may develop”. They said that 
a joint monthly ‘special’ is being considered. The owner of one of the 
largest private stations admitted frankly that he had not fulfilled the 
program promises he made to the BBG on his application for a licence. 
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After five years of operation this is a sorry record of individual per- 
formance and cooperative effort. It does not create confidence in what 
the private stations would do if they had control of a private television 
network. 

The need for better programming by private television stations, and 
for more Canadian content, cannot be disputed. If the attainment of 
this objective is entrusted to the Broadcasting Authority, the need for 
cooperative action in programming may become more apparent. Un- 
doubtedly, cooperation can best be effected by the stations themselves. 
They have, in CTV and ITO, existing instruments which can be adapted 
and used for this purpose. They must resolve the present conflicts be- 
tween the two groups and fashion an agency that will foster recognition 
of the national responsibilities of the private sector, and promote effec- 
tive cooperation to discharge them. For this purpose, the network 
agreements should require the member stations, first, to undertake to 
remain affiliated so as to ensure continuing national coverage, and 
second, to carry an amount of network programming sufficient to 
enable them to discharge their national—as distinct from their purely 
local—functions. The private stations should be given the opportunity 
to make these arrangements voluntarily, in accordance with any public 
broadcasting policy that may be declared after consideration of this 
report. The Broadcasting Authority should be empowered by statute 
to give directions to this effect should they fail to do so within a 
reasonable time. 

We suggest, but only for mature consideration, one possible way to 
provide more effective cooperation by the private television stations. 
The existence of two private groups, with substantially the same’ 
membership but with differing interests and purposes, is likely to lead 
to friction and conflict; it would be better if they were merged into a 
joint enterprise with common objectives. If outside private investment 
in CTV is really regarded as an obstacle to effective cooperation be- 
tween the stations, and we think it a petty and rather silly attitude, 
there are ways to overcome the difficulty. The CTV could be recon- 
stituted as a non-profit trust operating in the public interest. Provisions) 
could be devised to convert the present share interests of the outside) 
investors, at a fair valuation, into bonds with a reasonable rate of 
interest, and the operation of CTV could be entrusted to a board of 
trustees comprising representatives of the investors, of the affiliated 
stations, and of the general public—the latter perhaps nominated by 
the Broadcasting Authority. | 
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We do not think we should recommend that steps be taken at this 
stage to effect this result. As a remedy for the present problems of 
CTV, it is sufficiently complicated and drastic to require careful and 
detailed consideration by those concerned. We put it forward only as 
a suggestion for consideration. However, in the event of the collapse 
or further deterioration of the fortunes of CTV, there should be provision 
for dealing with the resulting situation. The necessary private 
television network must not be allowed to fall under the exclusive 
control of the private stations, and steps must be taken to ensure ade- 
quate program performance by them, both individually and collectively. 
The proposal sketched out above might be one way to provide a private 
network service and to promote cooperation in programming between 
the private stations. There may be other and better ways 
but, in view of the present difficulties of the CTV  net- 
work, the Broadcasting Authority should have adequate power and 
authority to deal with any situation that may arise, and to act in the 
public interest. For this purpose, the Authority should be empowered 
to require the affiliated stations to carry the network service, and even, 
in the last resort, to act itself as Trustee of the private network. 
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THE FUTURE OF TELEVISION 


Television’s present is already past; it has only a future. 


Charles A. Siepmann 


THE GENERAL PROSPECT 


When broadcasters speculate and dream about the future of television, 
they tend to concentrate on the great changes that will result from 
technological development. They think about the effects of introducing 
colour television, and are concerned with the technical difficulties and 
challenges that colour techniques will present. They suspect that the 
rapid pace of research in space-communications will produce a revolu- 
tion in methods of television production and transmission. All this 
fascination with new technology may obscure the essential attention 
that must be given to television programming in the future. A program 
of lack-lustre quality will still be a pallid offering even if all the colours 
of the rainbow are added to it. A bad program remains a bad program 
even if the signals have travelled half way to the moon and back. 

The future of Canadian television does not greatly depend on how 
the signals are produced and transmitted; it is what the signals carry 
that really matters. For this reason we have insisted throughout this 
report that first attention must be given to the development of 
better programming than we now have, for television programming 
will determine, in large measure, the future quality and unity of the 
‘Canadian community as a whole. 
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This imposes great responsibilities and offers enormous and exciting 
opportunities. During our inquiry we were led to wonder whether public 
or private broadcasters fully appreciate either their responsibilities or 
their opportunities. 

The role of the CBC in Canadian broadcasting, and television in 
particular, is central and of great importance. The Corporation has 
achieved a high level of technical excellence, and has done a remarkable 
job in bringing its television services to their present state of maturity 
and competence in the short span of thirteen years. Great attention is 
properly paid to technological developments, and we have no doubt 
that the CBC will continue to take new techniques in its stride. 

The CBC is actively interested in promoting the physical expansion 
of the public broadcasting system. Commendable and detailed plans 
have been developed for extending television coverage to areas not now 
served, and to Canadians who do not yet enjoy service in their language 
of everyday use, but we cannot endorse the proposals to extend direct 
coverage by CBC stations to parts of Canada already adequately served. 
Moreover, the CBC is necessarily concerned with the need to improve 
its program production facilities, particularly in the two main produc- 
tion centres of Toronto and Montreal. We have made recommendations 
on all these matters in the relevant chapters of this report. 

In programming, CBC policy is less clear, and its emphasis less firm, 
and there is not the same active concern as there is for engineering and 
physical development. For instance, we were anxious to discover whether 
the CBC had developed detailed plans for future programming; allowing 
for financial stringency and problems of physical development, did the 
CBC know where it wanted to go in programming? We found that no 
blueprint of this kind existed at the time we were appointed. | 

We have described* our part in the origination of the CBC study 
that produced the document now known as ‘Programming in the Public 
Interest—CBC Television’ which provides, for the first time, a guide for 
the future of CBC television programming. This is all to the good, ; 
but since we have not discussed it in any detail or attempted an appraisal | 
in depth of the validity of its concepts, one should not assume that we | 
endorse it in every particular. The study was prepared hurriedly in| 
response to our suggestion; we doubt whether it was fully exposed to | 
critical comment and suggestions from producers and other creative 
talent within the CBC, for it was probably produced by officials at 
headquarters. As such, it is a valuable first step but it should not be 
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regarded as a final product. What we do endorse is the effort to look 
ahead, and we urge that such efforts should be continued and developed 
more fully throughout the CBC organization. 

Whatever may be said about the tardiness of forward thinking about 
television programming in the CBC, the situation in the private sector 
is much worse. The CBC has at least done something; the private 
stations have done little or nothing, and have evidently not yet recog- 
nized their share of responsibility for achieving the national purposes 
of Canadian broadcasting. Some of them vaguely think they should 
be doing something about it, without knowing what or how it might 
be done. The obvious need to develop some cooperative programming 
efforts among the private television stations has been frustrated by a 
sterile dispute between CTV and ITO. 

We can only declare that this performance is not good enough. The 
private stations have responsibilities as holders of valuable rights from 
the State. They cannot merely go on providing a useful service to their 
local communities, and letting the cash registers tick on. Now that their 
early financial difficulties seem to be largely behind them, as the report 
of our financial consultants suggests, the private television stations must 
assume some responsibility for the national purposes of Canadian tele- 
vision; they must be concerned about the development of better pro- 
gramming on their stations in the public interest. 

Television in Canada will not achieve its full potential if the task is 
left to the CBC alone. It must be shared by the private broadcasters as 
part of a coordinated Canadian broadcasting system. The duty of 
coordination rests, under our proposals, with the Broadcasting Authority, 
but it will not be fully successful unless the private broadcasters become 
willing partners in a common cause. 


COLOUR TELEVISION 


“Wolf! Wolf!” he cried. “Colour television is here,” they said. Colour 
television has been arriving, in this sense, for well over ten years. Now 
that it really is here, Canadians seem almost as surprised as the vil- 
lagers were, in the old fable, when a real wolf arrived and ate up the 


| poor little boy who had been kidding them along so often. 


In June 1965, pressures arising from the planned installation of 
colour-television facilities at Expo ’67 led the Government to call for an 


- interim recommendation from this committee at short notice. Our advice 


was that the early introduction of colour television is inevitable because 
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of the rapid recent progress in the United States, but that the additional 
cost would be a heavy burden on the Canadian broadcasting system, 
for both public and private sectors, and that it would therefore be wise 
to proceed with caution. We also expressed the view that, in our opinion, 
a higher priority should be given to improvements in programming, the 
extension of broadcast coverage to those Canadians, French or English, 
for whom no service is yet provided in their mother-tongue, and the 
modernization and rationalization of CBC plant and facilities. 

The outcome was that, on June 15th, 1965, the Secretary of State 
announced in the House of Commons the decision of the Government 
to permit the introduction of colour-television transmissions, not earlier 
than January Ist, 1967, under standards to be prescribed. He also said 
that, subject to the provision of the necessary funds by Parliament, the 
Government would authorize the CBC to proceed with the necessary 
contractual arrangements for the installation of colour-television equip- 
ment at Expo ’67, and with the preparation of alterations to the 
transmitters and network facilities, both English and French. It therefore 
only remains for us to give a brief account of the factors taken into 
account in making our interim recommendation to the Government, 
together with our observations on the future development of this new 
broadcasting venture. 


Colour Television in the United States 


In 1953 the Federal Communications Commission announced the 
adoption, as a national standard for colour television, of the NTSC 
system pioneed by the Radio Corporation of America, the parent 
company of the National Broadcasting Company. Many problems had 
to be solved in transforming this system from the controlled conditions 
of the electronics laboratory into the reasonably reliable facility that 
it has now become. They included the development of a new type of 
television camera, better studio and control equipment, and reliable 
receivers at acceptable retail prices. 

One can now safely identify colour television as a viable medium of 
mass communication. Sales of colour receivers and equipment have 
exceeded the $1 billion gross level in the United States, where the three 
major networks are all in colour to some extent. NBC is talking of the 
imminent conversion of more than 90% of its schedule to colour, and 
the other networks have plans to place colour programs into the bulk 
of their evening schedules this year. 
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Plans Elsewhere 


Added to the evidence from the United States is the clear indication from 
other countries that colour television is well under way. Japan is already 
producing television in colour and has a large modern electronics 
industry exporting colour-television equipment. The countries of the 
European Broadcasting Union are far from agreement on any common 
standard but are proceeding with their respective developments. Some 
European countries, including Russia, have selected the French 
SECAM system, while others are selecting variants of the United 
States system. All seem determined to introduce colour within the 
next two years. 


The Problem for Canada 


As so often with new developments in the past, the rate at which Canada 
now moves to introduce colour television must be determined largely 
by the need to preserve the viability of the national system, both public 
and private. It is important to forestall a repetition of the events of the 
early 1950’s when American television signals invaded the Canadian 
border markets and found no Canadian competition. Already there is 
evidence that at least some of the more than 24 million Canadian 
homes within range of US stations are turning increasingly to colour, 
and there are a few instances of Canadian advertisers using American 
“stations to reach Canadian markets through the new medium. The 
Canadian electronics industry is also restive in the face of evidence 
that Canadians are buying expensive American sets in large numbers, 
when it is clearly possible to produce and sell at a competitive price, 
subject to compatibility between Canadian and American standards, 
_ equally large numbers of models with a high Canadian content. 

The time for decision seems therefore to be at hand, and the problem 
_that we face should be examined coldly with due regard for the higher 
costs which this new toy of the electronics age will produce. 


Alternative Developments. 


There is a choice of courses open for decision. One is to introduce 
‘colour only at those points where the pressure caused by the United 
‘States signals is a present threat to Canadian broadcasters and Cana- 
‘dian advertisers. The alternative is to convert both the public and 
‘private network television systems so that they can receive American 
‘network programs, utilize imported colour programs either on video- 
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tape or film, and gradually build up Canadian colour-television produc- 
tion to a network scale. 

Although the former course would perhaps cost rather less in the 
immediate future, it is unattractive for a variety of reasons. It would 
give an added benefit to Canadians who are already well served by 
both Canadian and American television. Such a narrow concentration 
or ‘hiving-off of the problem would further encourage advertisers to 
become highly selective in placing business, and would thus detract 
from the national approach to advertising which is of vital importance 
to the broadcasters. As far as broadcasting policy is concerned, it would 
detract from a national view of the situation and no doubt further 
encourage an already excessive reliance on imported program material. 

It therefore appeared to us that a decision should be taken as soon 
as possible to permit the national network facilities to make the adapta- 
tions necessary for the acceptance and transmission of colour-television 
signals, but to look very carefully indeed at the overall cost before 
extending colour capacity beyond this point. It will be necessary to 
create some colour-production facilities for Canadian programming 
in both the public and private sectors, but the costs of this conversion 
will be so high in the next several years that few except the largest of 
the CTV stations will be capable of program origination, and we are 
informed that none of the CBC affiliated stations is likely to seek this 
status in the immediately foreseeable future. The CBC stations outside 
the main production centres in Toronto and Montreal should depend 
primarily, at least for the next few years, on network material. However 
there may be some need for adequate provision on a regional basis of 
colour-equipped mobile facilities to provide some capacity for actuality 
broadcasts. 

In addition to the cost problem of the broadcasters as such, it will 
be necessary to adapt the microwave transmission systems operated by 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada and the joint Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific telecommunications facilities. To proceed with these 
improvements, there must be an assurance to those corporations that 
there is a national or trans-Canada requirement for this service. The | 
time required to make these adaptations is variously estimated at from | 
one year to eighteen months. | 


The Cost of Colour Broadcasting in Canada. 


From information supplied to us by the CBC, CBC affiliates, CTV, and 
the microwave transmission companies the following facts emerge. | 
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The CBC estimate that it would cost over $37 million to carry out a 
full colour conversion program, including conversion of network facili- 
ties and transmitters; minimal installation of equipment for local origina- 
tion of colour film and colour videotape; provision of two mobile colour- 
units; and live studio facilities at Toronto, Montreal, and seven other 
centres. These capital projects would increase operating costs in the years 
1967-70 by a further $15.2 million. 

To achieve full network distribution of CBC colour output, it will 
be necessary to convert the facilities of the 44 stations affiliated 
to the English and French networks. The network connection and 
minimal local colour-teleciné equipment to handle colour commercials 
will cost about $100,000 a station, or a total of $4.4 million. To go 
beyond this point and allow for some live local programming in colour 
would require an additional $250,000 to $300,000 per station. Probably 
none of the affiliates would plan to do this immediately, but most of 
them have indicated their willingness to receive colour network-trans- 
mission and make the necessary investment for this purpose. 

Since the other private television stations face the same prob- 
lems as the CBC affiliates in relation to colour television their costs 
should be identical. There are 15 of them, so that this adds another 
$1.5 million to the grand total. This minimum makes no provision for 
colour origination by the stations of the CTV television network. We 
are advised that conversion to colour would cost the network more 
than $1 million in capital outlay. 

The telecommunication companies would make the necessary modi- 
fications and plan to recoup their additional costs through revisions in 
tates charged to the broadcasters. We are advised that, based on existing 
rates for black-and-white transmission charges, and with the assurance 
of national coverage, the total additional cost to the Canadian system, 
public and private, would be around $500,000 a year. 

Taking all of the foregoing into account, it would appear that the 
additional capital investment for the total Canadian broadcasting system, 
public and private, could be as much as $60 million, and the additional 


| Operating costs almost $5 million a year. 


The Views of the Advertisers. 


In our discussion with the Association of Canadian Advertisers there 
was little enthusiasm for anything that would increase broadcast 
Operating costs. Canadian advertisers, like their American brethren, still 
remain somewhat skeptical and aloof because the ability to test colour 
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advertisements at the higher costs entailed has not yet been provided in 


Canada. Yet they have advised us that the mounting American tide is 
a source of concern to them, and they will be very worried by further 
invasion of markets within reach of American stations. 

The private system must, of course, hope to recover its additional 
costs through advertising revenue, and the CBC should also expect to 
recoup part of its increased costs by commercial activities. It seems clear, 
however, that full recovery of additional costs will be impossible in the 
short run, so that the decision to go to colour is a decision to add further 
cost burdens to the broadcasting budget. We have therefore given care- 
ful consideration to the plans and projected expenditure of the CBC for 
colour television. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The best course would seem to be to complete the equipping of the 
CBC network system to handle colour signals, to adapt one television 
studio in Toronto and one in Montreal, to proceed with the plans for 
colour facilities at Expo 67, and to acquire a reasonable minimum of 
mobile equipment. The second stage, which involves equipping seven 
other centres to produce in colour and the equipping of other studios 
in Toronto and Montreal, should not be undertaken during the next 
five years, and should be postponed until requirements can be more 
precisely determined. 

On this basis, the CBC capital requirement for colour television can 
be held to something around $15,000,000 in the next five years, and 
there would also be some reduction in the additional operating cost fig- 
ures. This is the asumption we have used in our forecast of total CBC 
financial requirements for the next five years. We would expect the CTV 
network to follow a somewhat similar course if that system is to be 
placed in a fair competitive position with the CBC. 


We recommend: That CBC plans for the introduction of colour televi- 
sion should be limited in the period to March 31st, 


1970, to the necessary network adaptation, the provi- — 
sion of one adapted studio in Montreal and one in 


Toronto, the installation of facilities at Expo ’67, and 
the acquisition of a reasonable amount of mobile 
equipment. 
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COMMUNITY-ANTENNA TELEVISION SERVICES 


Our terms of reference specifically excluded community-antenna tele- 
vision services (CATV), but we inevitably found ourselves drawn into 
consideration of this complex subject because of its actual and potential 
effects on television generally. 

Several briefs expressed concern and made specific recommendations 
with regard to the effect of the unregulated growth of commercial 
broadcast receiving stations. To be fair, we must point out that we made 
no attempt to seek the views of those who might be expected to speak 
up strongly in favour of CATV. Thus the virtually unanimous repre- 
sentations we received on the need for regulation expressed the views 
only of those who are deeply concerned about the possible adverse effect 
of CATV on licensed broadcasters. However, the concern expressed 
was not that of vested interests seeking to preserve their position, but 
rather that the additional program choices made available to the public 
by CATV will obviously contain a great deal of material imported from 
the United States, thus making it still more difficult than it is now to 
ensure that the Canadian broadcasting system generally is basically 
Canadian in content and character. 


/ 


The Nature of CATV 


Community-antenna television is a master receiving-system, which 
receives signals and redistributes them by wire or cable to subscribers. 
The receiving antenna is usually located on a high elevation, with 
associated amplifying equipment, and the programs are transmitted 
directly to subscribers’ receivers. Some systems also use equipment to 
relay signals from a receiving channel to a transmitting channel. The 
signals from distant stations are generally transmitted by microwave 
to a point where there is satisfactory reception, and are then relayed 
to the place of distribution. In at least two instances, the receiving 
antenna or distribution point is in the United States, and the signals 
are brought to Canadian receivers over landlines. It is evident that the 
control problem is complex, to say the least. 

Technical improvements in both the receiving antennae and the cables 
have greatly extended the range of the systems, and this in turn has 
contributed to their rapid expansion. CATV systems can be and 
occasionally are adapted to transmit original material; thus, in effect, 
they become closed-circuit systems not dependent on reception and 
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transmission, and in this respect resemble the so-called Pay-TV, or 
metered television systems, with which they should not be confused. 
There has been little experience of Pay-TV in Canada, and we have 
not made any examination of the factors involved. 


The Extent of CATV Coverage in Canada 


From information available in the records of the Department of Trans- 
port, the following list of CATV systems by provinces, as at March 31st 
1965, has been extracted: 


Number of 
Province Systems 
British + Colum Digg cceie lice aah eee a ee ne ae een eee 595 
PDOLtay 220 Fes a ee ae Sa oc ee nS LURE IN Sd ance aera: Lama LF 12 
Saskatchewan! me pcnnueliad.. cot ae seed ie ee nei eh Aid ied Dae Was ie 4 
INFainitO Da see thn tise te ee ice eects cc Raia ee er Eee Mee 5 
ODNTATIO RN sr cectteee ee ecto Sc ue ce eRe n TT CR ET Rare ea ee 81 
QUebe Gk. A AeA aeons PP ie I Ao See pes A 187 
ING Wa BrUnS WIC Kane eee ere ee Hoh bach Aish NC tc A ko eg a 9 
INOVA:SCOLLAD Aeterna ee ak, een te eee, See ee een nil 
Prince’ Edward -1sland. irri. cee te eee eee ne een Ae Se nil 
Newfoundland cag sdvcotdocuautoat eile ee at eee Re ee ae. ee nil 
Total psec ete he. 2 Fee ess | oy te ee a RE Ei Ra eee Se 353 


There are few reliable data on the number of subscribers to CATV 
systems in Canada. Even less information seems to be available about 
the capital or operating position of CATV investors, but the general 
view is that the systems are quite profitable and multiplying rapidly. 

Television Digest, May 3rd, 1965 gives the following information 
about CATV systems in the United States and Canada; the information 
relates to February 1965, and the total number of Canadian systems 
is slightly under the more recent DOT figure. 


United States Canada 

1. Operating systems (1965) 1,327 347 
(1964) 1,308 247 | 
2. Applicants for franchises 815 not available — 
3. Homes served (1965) 1,277,338 272,910 | 
(1964) 1,084,768 215,079 | 
4. Average homes per system (1965) 1,232 1,300 | 
(1964) . 1,166 1,097 | 
5. No. of homes per system | 
More than 5,000 (1965) 44 12 | 
(1964) 34 7 | 
1,000 to 5,000 (1965) 335 45 | 


(1964) 284 36 | 
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United States Canada 
6. Largest System 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 19,000 
Vancouver, BC 30,200 
Montreal, Que. 30,000 


These statistics are revealing in a number of important respects. The 
growth rate of CATV in Canada is evidently greater than in the United 
States; the size of each system tends to be as great; and the total 
coverage, relative to population, is much greater in Canada than in 
the United States. It tends to support strongly the view that the effect 
of CATV on the Canadian broadcasting system is actually and 
potentially much greater than it seems to be, so far at least, in the 
United States. 


The Public Interest 


Two basic areas of public interest are in conflict as a result of this 
new development. The consuming public has clearly demonstrated a 
sharp demand for this new expansion of television program choice. 
Incidentally, although television is primarily affected, the systems are 
capable of high-quality radio reception and distribution, including FM 
signals in a few instances. 

As we have said, more than 50% of Canadian television-homes are 
already within direct range of television stations in the United States. 
This new technique will obviously increase the percentage by extending 
the range of the signals. There are strong proponents of the view that 
this is no more than a straight commercial arrangement between a sup- 
plier and a consumer. The Association of CATV operators, whose 
main spokesmen are the larger investors in these systems, have said 
as much in briefs to the Government. So long as this is a common- 
Carrier service bringing in a signal to an area either not now in receipt 
of television, or expanding an already multiple range of choice, the 
argument for freedom from control is a strong one. 

There are, however, many single-channel areas where regulatory 
‘policy to nourish or support the licensee has been negated by the 
sudden intrusion of a number of new signals which dilute the audience 
and damage commercial support. Several of these instances were 
brought to our attention by private television stations affiliated with 
the CBC, and it is a matter of concern to us that the viability of the 
national network system could be disrupted if unrestrained or unreg- 
ulated growth of CATV systems is allowed to continue. A careful 
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study of this problem should be made, recognizing the conflict of 
interests that is at work. 

Most of these who have examined the problem distinguish the CATV 
operator who provides a service, for which there is a demand, into 
an area inadequately served by local television or without any service 
at all; in such situations it is contended that strict regulation would be 
an unnecessary interference. On the other hand, there is growing 
recognition of the need to examine the effect of CATV on stations 
in thin market areas, whose ability to conform to the Canadian content 
regulations is being jeopardized by this new competition. A clear 
distinction can also be made between the passive reception and dissem- 
ination of broadcast signals and any form of signal origination; the 
latter is akin to broadcasting and needs to be so regarded and 
regulated. 

Safeguards are required against the linking up of the several systems 
into some partial or complete form of CATV network, which would 
pose yet another threat to the national broadcasting system. The per- 
formance of CATV operators should be examined to see that they do 
indeed act as common carriers, and do not use their service to restrict 
the subscribers’ range of choice. Most of the new systems can handle 
quite a number of channels. They could conceivably black out the 
channels of the local broadcaster insofar as their own subscribers are 
concerned and, by so doing, exercise undue influence in the competitive 
situation. The rules recently established by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in the United States emphasize the necessity that 
CATV operators must truly function as common carriers. The United 
States rules would go so far as to prescribe clearly the priorities of 
signals carried, and allow for exclusions only under very limited cir- 
cumstances that would demonstrably harm the CATV operator. 

Without a much deeper study of this whole question, it is not pos- 
sible to do more than stress the need for prompt action and the exercise 
of wise judgment in laying down rules to regulate the orderly growth 
of this new television technique, while preserving intact the objectives 
of Canadian broadcasting policy. 

The British Columbia Court of Appeal recently ruled, in an action 
brought by the Public Utilities Commission of that province, that the 
broadcast receiving stations known as Community Antenna systems 
were a part of broadcasting and could only be regulated by the 
competent authority, which is the Parliament of Canada. We would 
therefore urge that the whole question of CATV systems should be 
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studied in the light of our recommendations on the national broadcast- 
ing system, so that consistent policy and effective controlling legisla- 
tion can be formulated at that time. 


SPACE COMMUNICATIONS 


A recent UNESCO report* draws attention to the remarkable develop- 


‘ment of the mass communications media throughout the world during 


the past decade. While world population increased by 26%, radio 


| receivers advanced by 60%, the number of movie theatres doubled, 
_and television sets tripled. Only the press expanded at a lower rate 
_ than world population, but daily newspaper circulation rose by 207%. 


) 
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The supply of information media is very unevenly shared around 
the globe. As a reference point, UNESCO set 10 copies of daily 
newspapers and 5 radio receivers per 100 of population as a minimum 
standard. Some 70% of the world’s population, living in over 100 


countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin America, lack even this minimum 
level of exposure. In Britain, which has the world’s highest level, 51 
copies of daily newspapers are sold for every 100 people. In Africa 


} 


and India, there is not even one copy of a daily newspaper for every 


- 100 people. By any standard Canada is one of the best supplied coun- 


tries. For every 100 Canadians there are approximately 50 radio sets, 
25 television sets and 23 copies of the daily newspaper. 
As the second largest country in the world in land area and one of 


the most thinly populated, Canada cannot rest on past achievements 


in transportation and communications. We have studied with fascinated 


interest a report on space communications by the Engineering Divi- 


sion of the CBC, which was first issued in December 1961 and re-issued 
in February 1965. While the engineering aspects of space communi- 


cations are frankly beyond our understanding, we found exhilaration 
in this excursion into the new age of space communications. It was 


—asource of satisfaction to learn that CBC engineers are in the vanguard 
of those probing new forms of communication and making plans for 


their future use. 


Communications Tomorrow 


The first space communication for mass consumption was made by 


the Atlas satellite in December 1958. It has been followed by more 


* ‘World Communications’, 4th ed. revised, 1964. 
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sophisticated experiments, many of which are for strictly scientific 
purposes rather than for the public. Progress has been in the direction 
of increasing the life of the satellite, improving its power sources, and 
extending the band-width of the signal transmitted. Telephone, FM 
radio, AM radio, television, colour television—each type of com- 
munication in this series requires a wider channel for its journey through 
space. 

A communications satellite is like a very high antenna tower. Or- 
dinarily, transmitting towers are placed on high points of land, such 
as Mount Royal, and the antenna is as tall as possible, often as much 
as 1,000 feet. The higher the transmitter above the earth’s surface, the 
further the signal travels and the more readily physical obstacles and 
man-made interference can be overcome. 

The Early Bird, which is what is known as a synchronous satellite, 
orbits at a height of 22,300 miles. At this critical height, the satellite 
spins through space at a speed synchronized with that of the earth’s 
rotation, so that it remains practically in one spot relative to the surface 
of the earth. At a height of 22,300 miles, signals from the satellite fan 
out over a cone 10,000 miles in diameter, and one critically placed could 
transmit signals to every part of Canada from St John’s, Nfld, to the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, and from the United States border to the most 
northerly Arctic settlement. 

In July 1962, Telstar I was launched. It was a broad-band active 
repeater satellite developed by the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and launched by the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (NASA). It functioned for several months and was used to 
exchange television programs between the United States and Europe. 
Its failure was attributed to radiation and, after some remarkable 
scientific detective work, the trouble was corrected by signals from earth 
so that Telstar I had several more months of useful life in 1963. 

The first successful synchronous satellite was built for NASA by 
Hughes Aircraft; it was launched in July 1963 and is still in operation. 
Syncom III, launched on August 19th, 1964, and orbiting 22,300 miles 
above the Pacific Ocean, effected the successful transmission of the. 
Olympic games from Japan. It took extremely skillful modification of the 
television signals by the Japanese NHK broadcasting organization to 
make the transmissions possible, and even then the audio signal had to 
be transmitted separately across the Pacific by cable and reunited with 
the visual signal at Point Mugu Ground Station in California. Video- 
tapes were then transported by car and plane from Los Angeles to | 
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‘Canada and Europe. The Olympic programs were relayed through 
the facilities of the European Broadcasting Union in Brussels to Euro- 
vision, the Western European broadcasting system, and to Intervision, 
its counterpart serving Russia and the eastern countries of Europe. 
Nearly 32 hours of Olympic programs were transmitted. Picture results 
“were considered excellent when the broadcasts were shown in Canada 
on the CBC network. 

In May 1962, the Congress of the United States passed a Bill 
‘providing for the establishment of the Communications Satellite Cor- 
poration, which has come to be known as COMSAT. The company is 
‘owned jointly by private investors and the communications enterprises 
‘known as public carriers. There was much raging controversy about 
the nature and ownership of the new corporation. COMSAT raised funds 
to the amount of $200 million by the sale of 10 million shares to the 
investing public at $20 a share in June 1964. The board of directors of 
‘COMSAT comprises six directors elected by the shareholders, six 
‘elected by the common carriers, and three appointed by the President 
‘of the United States subject to Senate approval. 

For its operations COMSAT leased the ground station of the American 
‘Telephone and Telegraph Company at Andover, Maine. Orders were 

placed for one medium-altitude system to consist of 18 satellites in 
random orbits at 6,000 miles altitude with a guaranteed life of 5 years; 
‘for a second medium-altitude system with 12 satellites in controlled orbits 
designed to maintain the same position relative to each other; and for 
an improved synchronous satellite at an altitude of 22,300 miles. It is 
this Syncom satellite that has come to be known as Early Bird. 

Action is already under way to make COMSAT an international body, 
‘not just a United States corporation. A conference held in July 1964 was 
attended by representatives of seventeen nations, and it was proposed 
that a global communications-satellite system be established under 
COMSAT management. COMSAT would retain 61% ownership of 

the space facilities, and the shares held by the United States would 
“never be allowed to fall below 51%. 

At the close of this conference a provisional agreement (to be replaced 
‘by a permanent one not later than 1970) was signed, providing for 
‘creation of a world-wide system of commercial telecommunications by 
satellite. The system is to be managed by COMSAT in compliance with 
the directives of an International Committee of twelve members. The 
ground stations will remain the property of the several national organ- 
izations. The satellites and the control installations will be the common 
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property of the signatories, in proportion to their financial contributions 
which were in the following ratio: 


United States 61.0% Canada 3.75% 
United Kingdom 8.4% Australia 2.75% 
France 6.1% Italy 2.270 
West Germany 6.1% 


By the fall of 1964 there were ground stations capable of receiving signal: 
from the satellites at Andover, Maine; Goonhilly Downs, England 
Pleumeur-Bodeu, France; Kashima, Japan; and Raisting, West Germany 
Two Canadian ground stations are planned, both located at Mill Hill 
NS; one is to be operated by the Department of Transport, and the other 
is being built, for commercial purposes, by Canadian Overseas Tele. 
communications Limited, a Crown corporation for which the Ministei 
of Transport is responsible. The cost to Canada of its share in the global 
communications satellite system is estimated at more than $7.5 million. 

Russia did not participate in the 1964 international conference on 
communications satellites, which was convened by the United States. 
Russian accomplishments in space suggest that it is probably only 2 
matter of time before a rival to COMSAT in global space-communica- 
tions will make its appearance to serve the needs and interests of the 
Soviet bloc. 


The Limiting Factors 


Space communications are subject to certain obstacles and limitations, 
and while it is legitimate to let the imagination soar with the satellites, 
practical developments must be in accord with earthbound realities. 

First of all, space communications are enormously expensive. Without 
space programs for other purposes, there would be no space communica- 
tions. Space programs cost millions and billions of dollars; they can hire 
the best brains and purchase the best of equipment, and they are con- 
stantly stimulated by the rivalry between East and West. The keen inter- 
est of the people of all nations in the exciting race into space is also 
a spur. But there is no question of economic return in any foreseeable 
future for the staggering investments that are being made in space 
exploration. 

Space communications must very speedily pay their way commer- 
cially. The investors who eagerly bought stock in COMSAT no doubt 
had visions, but they were at least in part visions of capital appreciation 
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and dividends. Broadcasting organizations are already complaining that 
the first charges made by certain national ground receiver-stations, fol- 
lowing the initial experimental period, are too high. The commercial 
telephone, telegraph, cable, and broadcasting companies are participat- 
ing to some extent in the space communications programs, but it is to be 
expected that they will resist this competition as far as may be possible 
with existing facilities. 

Second, there are the time zones. Even within Canada it is not pos- 
sible to transmit certain programs live to a simultaneous national au- 
dience because of the time difference; they must be recorded or video- 
taped and transmitted at more convenient times. Globally this becomes 
an important factor. With jet planes crossing the oceans in 4 or 5 hours, 
it is often more practical and economical to send a videotape by plane 
than to pay the costs of transmission by satellite and then videotape the 
material for use at a later time. 

Third, instantaneous global communications will do something, but 
not much at first, to surmount language barriers. Nonetheless, there are 
many important activities and forms of human expression that depend 
little, if at all, on the spoken word, such as music, dance, and sporting 
events. For drama and discussions, bridging devices such as simultaneous 
translations or added subtitles will continue to be necessary. 

There are also legal problems to be solved, both within and between 
nations. Canadians are familiar with the constitutional problem that 
complicates the use of broadcasting on a national basis for educational 
purposes. There is also the difficult matter of performing rights. The 
growth of audiences to a global scale raises the question of proper 
remuneration for the creative people who provide the program material. 
This problem appeared as early as 1962, when a proposed telecast of 
material from the Stratford Festival was deferred because of confusion 
Over property rights. 

Global broadcasts also face competition from other media. Particu- 
larly after the novelty of live world wide transmissions wears off, 
program material will have to stand on its merits and win an audience 
for itself in competition with local rock-and-roll, classical music, hot- 
line programs, and television game-shows, as well as the newspapers, 
magazines, and movie theatres. 

This partial list of obstacles and limitations, brief as it is, cannot be 
completed without some reference to politics. While powerful nations 
control the ground receiving-stations, control over global communica- 
tions will inevitably be a subject of international political concern. When 
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the day of direct transmission from the global satellite to the home- 
receiver arrives, this may simply lead to new methods of control rather 
than global freedom of communication. But, to quote the old adage, 
difficulties are there to be overcome, and there can be no doubt that 
exciting developments are in the offing. 


The Prospect 


At present it seems likely that the synchronous satellite will super- 
sede other types. It has many advantages. Communication does not 
have to wait for a suitable orbit and transit time. The satellite never 
‘sets’ below the horizon for the areas within its 10,000-mile-wide 
cone of coverage. Since it sits still, or nearly so, tracking it poses few 
of the problems encountered in following a Telstar or Relay satellite 
streaking across the sky at a much lower height than Syncom’s 22,300 
miles. Three synchronous satellites would be enough to provide com- 
plete global communications. 

As space technology advances, the ability to boost heavier loads 
into space will make it feasible to launch a space platform. Compact 
nuclear power sources of new design will be placed on the space plat- 
form to supplement the solar cells which convert energy from the sun’s 
rays into power for the receiving and transmitting equipment. Much 
stronger signals will be possible from the space platform, which could 
be equipped to handle several television channels as well as telephone, 
teletype, and facsimile transmissions. It is the combination of these 
various services that will bring the whole system within the bounds 
of economic viability. 

With more human experience in space, it will be possible for a 
technician to travel 44,600 miles by rocket to and from the space 
platform for maintenance and repair purposes as often as may be 
necessary. For the most part the operation will be automatic, and 
repair trips will be made only to deal with emergencies, or at most 
once or twice a year for maintenance purposes. It is expected that 
space platforms will be in operation by 1970. 


Canada and the Future 


A Canadian communications platform in space could be a reality by 
1975 or 1980. Let us try to visualize how this development might affect 
the Canadian broadcasting system. 
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To achieve the present level of television coverage, the CBC makes 
use of a 4,000-mile microwave network and a chain of powerful tele- 
vision transmitters and rebroadcasting stations. The rental for the 
television network links alone is in the order of $5 million a year. In 
addition to its own radio stations and its radio affiliates, linked by 
land line, the CBC operates some 120 low power automatic relay 
stations to provide coverage for the sparsely settled remote areas. 

With a Canadian satellite in operation, hovering at 22,300 miles 
above the equator at the approximate longitude of Dryden, Ontario, 
the CBC will be able to achieve complete 100% coverage of Canada 
in English and French, for television and for AM and FM radio. 
By adjustment of the transmitting antennae on the satellite, it will be 
possible to direct a program to every part of Canada, or, with lesser 
power, to a particular region of the country. The present microwave 
network and videotape relay centres in Winnipeg and Calgary, and also 
the low-power radio transmitters, would be unnecessary. 

The satellite will be computerized, and will provide a number of 
receiving and transmitting channels for television and radio. In addi- 
tion to handling broadcast transmissions from the ground and back 
to earth, the satellite will provide facilities for all internal CBC com- 
munications dealing with program matters, thus eliminating many of 
the present long distance telephone and teletype charges. 

Technology will by then have advanced to the point where the 
satellite transmissions can be picked up directly on the home-receiver 
that is in use today, but the ‘rabbit’s ears’ will have to be replaced by 
a high-quality outdoor antenna. We cannot imagine, however, that 
satellite broadcasting will eliminate the need for and the interest in 
broadcasting by local stations. Probably both will proceed simultane- 
ously, and the national and regional programs from the satellite will 
have to compete for audience with local stations and local personalities. 

Production studios will continue much as they are today, but net- 
work master control will be unnecessary, since this will be done by 
a computer in the satellite under instructions from the national traffic 
Office. It is possible that programs will be beamed to the satellite by 
means of a modulated ruby laser. This very recent innovation has 
already proved capable of communication over distances of more than 
50 million miles. It is said to be capable of carrying 100 million tele- 
vision transmissions simultaneously. 

For a program of national interest, such as the national news, the 
material would go from the news production studio by microwave or 
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laser to the satellite. Instructions to the satellite computer will activate 
the satellite switching-device to provide complete Canadian coverage 
from coast to coast. 

For a program such as ‘Festival’, the time-zone problem can be 
readily overcome. The program can be transmitted to the satellite in 
advance, recorded on the satellite’s videotape recorders, and played 
back first to Halifax and then to each time zone across the country. 
When the cycle of transmissions is completed, the play-back mechanism 
will clear and rewind itself in readiness for the next program. 

The communications satellite would open up new possibilities in the 
international exchange of television programs. One synchronous 
satellite can cover rather more than a third of the earth’s circumference 
—about 10,000 miles. With a station located over the equator in a 
central position relative to Canada, another over Europe, and a third 
over the Pacific, complete global exchange of television programs will 
be possible. The problems of microwave transmission, radio links, 
landlines and undersea cables, and shipments of videotape and film by 
jet aircraft will be largely eliminated. 

A fully automated satellite will cost a great deal of money, and the 
expense could hardly be afforded for broadcasting alone. But there is no 
question of using it for broadcastirig alone, for it could also serve all 
the administrative, commercial, military, and scientific needs of Canada 
for communications, and the launching and operating costs could be 
apportioned to each of the beneficiaries. Thus the apparently fantastic 
cost might perhaps not look unreasonable alongside the enormous total 
Canadian investment in communications, not just for broadcasting but 
also for telephone, telegraph, and teletype services; aids to navigation 
and control in the air and at sea; meteorological services; defensive 
radar screens and other military uses; astronomy, including provision 
of an astronomical telescope far better than any available today; and 
a host of other scientific purposes. 


Conclusions 


All these things are no longer in the realm of fantasy. Many of them 
are happening already, and others are swiftly nearing realization. While 
writing this report, we were informed by a commercial company that 
it is ready to construct, launch, and sell—to anybody—a privately 
owned synchronous satellite for around $10 million, including the cost of 
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ground installations and launching. In the circumstances, we are com- 
forted by the knowledge that the problems of controlling space com- 
munications are an active concern of the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union (ITU), to which all the principal countries in the world 
belong, including Russia. The Union’s international technical committees 
on radio (CCIR) are studying all the problems involved, particularly 
with regard to the probable technical feasibility of home-receiver pick- 
ups, and whether or on what conditions frequencies assigned to satellite 
communications might be shared between satellite and _ terrestrial 
services. An Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference, held in 
Geneva in 1963, which was called to allocate frequencies for space 
broadcasting, resolved that no international agreement could be devised 
pending completion of the CCIR studies, which should be expedited. 

The science of communications is moving ahead at breathless pace, 
and for each new step forward the time-lag between hypothesis, proof, 
demonstration, development, and performance is progressively shorter. 
‘Syncom’—‘Telstar—‘COMSAT’—‘microminiaturization’—‘laser’. Like 
the satellites, we are already launched into an entirely new world of 
communications, with its own unique language and amazing accom- 
plishments. / 

For broadcasting policy, the bearings are obvious. In developing the 
Canadian national broadcasting system, great care must be taken not 
to hinder tomorrow’s advance by vast investments in facilities and 
equipment that belong to yesterday’s technology. There must be elbow- 
room to take advantage of each scientific discovery as it becomes 
available for practical purposes. New and better ways of producing 
and transmitting broadcast programs must not be baulked by costly 
but outdated buildings that will remain only as durable monuments to 
lack of foresight. We have all seen such monuments in our travels, 
some of them not far from home. 

Finally, in planning for the future, the CBC must not be suffered to 
go it alone. Equally, the interests of the Canadian broadcasting system 
must not be forgotten or neglected at the international conference table. 
There must therefore be a close and continuous exchange of information, 
plans, and ideas between the Department of Transport, which administers 
national communications policy, and the proposed Canadian Broad- 
casting Authority. 
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THE FUTURE OF RADIO 


Je suis le tenébreux—le veuf—linconsolé, 
Le prince d’ Aquitaine a la tour abolie. 


Gérard de Nerval (El Desdichado) 


YA 


In earlier chapters, we have said much about radio—its importance, 
its past neglect, and its unrealized potential. After surviving the 
psychological and economic impact of television, radio as a medium 
of mass-communication now needs careful reassessment. We are con- 
vinced that a more intelligent and imaginative use of radio and its 
special advantages can greatly increase its effectiveness, and hence its 
importance. 

Radio could say as Mark Twain said, “the reports of my death are 
greatly exaggerated.” Early predictions that television would cause the 
decline, and even the disappearance, of radio have not been borne out. 
Since 1950, before television services began, the number of radio re- 
ceiving sets in Canada has more than doubled to an estimated total 
of 10,400,000, of which 7,800,000 are home receivers and the rest 
are in cars, without counting many thousands of portable transistor sets. 
This total is more than twice the number of television sets in Canada. 
The number of radio stations has also increased since the advent of 
television, moving from 146 in 1950 to 321 in 1965. There are few 
Canadians who are not within reach of radio signals at some time each 
day or without the physical means to receive them. Radio audiences, 
even in the less popular evening hours, are substantial. 
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Radio has many advantages over television. It is in every way more 
economical, for the listener in the cost of his receiving set and its main- 
tenance, and for the broadcaster in the cost of program production. 
Partly because of its lower costs but also because of the nature of the 
medium, radio is more flexible, can react faster, is more immediate. 
It can afford to do things that television cannot do, and can justify 
specialized services to minority audiences of a size that television can- 
not serve. 

Of course the advantages are not all one way. There are some things, 
where a combination of sight and sound is desirable or essential, for 
which television is better suited; for example, it is difficult to present 
ballet on radio. However, for many types of program common to the 
two media, a well presented radio program involves the listener more 
completely than television. The need for greater participation by the 
listener, the fact that he must provide the visual component of a play, 
a story, or an opera, evokes a greater exercise of the imagination. For 
some types of program the absence of the picture is an advantage, and 
avoids distraction of the listener’s attention. In short, radio is a higher 
and more difficult art form. 

These briefly noted differences between the two media are the reason 
for our insistence throughout this report that radio deserves separate 
and distinct attention—an attention that it has not generally received 
in the past. Too often—particularly in the CBC—radio has been the 
neglected child, the ‘Prince of Aquitaine in the abandoned tower’. It 
may be that the relatively better adaptation of private radio to the 
advent of television is due to the fact that private television broadcasters 
are not generally holders of radio licences; the independent private 
radio stations have not been so greatly influenced and contaminated 
by television operations. In the CBC, the emphasis on television has 
led to the neglect of radio by senior administrators and producers alike. 
This is a waste of both public assets and individual opportunities. 

Having said that radio is a different medium and therefore deserves 
separate attention and different treatment, we must hasten to add that 
it should be coordinated with television to provide an integrated and 
vital broadcasting system. This has not been done either by the CBC 
or by the Board of Broadcast Governors. For both, the need of separate 
and special treatment has been only dimly perceived; when radio was 
recognized as a distinct problem, it was neglected. Both media must 
be used jointly, with different techniques appropriate to each but both 
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directed toward a common goal—the provision of excellent broadcast- 
ing services to the Canadian people. 

This is why it is good to have both radio and television services pro- 
vided by the CBC, so long as it learns how to use them together. It is 
also the reason why the public agency of control should be responsible 
for both media. But neither the CBC nor the control agency must 
neglect radio, as in the past, because of the pressing and more glam- 
orous problems of television. 

To achieve an adequate and coordinated performance by private 
radio, control and direction by the Broadcasting Authority is inescap- 
able, for the simple reason that there is no other way to do it. With 321 
radio stations scattered across the country, of which 280 are in private 
hands, there is no way to define their responsibilities and ensure their 
adequate performance unless the public control authority does it. In the 
chapter on programming we noted the triviality and generally unsatisfac- 
tory quality of the program fare provided, with a few notable exceptions, 
by private radio stations. In most cases they have given good local serv- 
ice, but they have been almost totally deficient in accepting responsibility 
for any share in providing an interchange of opinion and culture be- 
tween the different regions of Canada. We insist that private broad- 
casters cannot conveniently leave the whole task of nation-building to 
the CBC; they also have a part to play that should be both rewarding 
and exciting. To play it, they need direction, guidance—and, where 
necessary, compulsion—which can be provided only by the Broadcast- 
ing Authority. 

The CBC also needs guidance, for it has notably failed in the past to 
realize the full potentialities of radio. This too is a responsibility of the 
Broadcasting Authority, which should have charge of the basic deter- 
mination of policy for the CBC. It now has, for its guidance, a study 
entitled ‘Programming in the Public Interest—CBC Radio’. This was 
produced by the CBC as an offshoot of the companion study on tele- 
vision already mentioned. It is a useful study, which might well have 
been undertaken long ago. 

In our opinion, this CBC proposal is still perhaps too much bound up 
with the practices and traditions of the past. A good start has been 
made, but radio needs a new look; it requires fresh winds blowing 
through its programming. The main element of the proposed schedules 
is the magazine format, or block programming. While this method of 
presentation has something to commend it, the proposals suggest far 
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too much rigidity. CBC radio should be much more flexible and free- 
wheeling, so as to take advantage of its special qualities. 

News and public affairs—for example—should have top priority on 
radio. Not only should there be regular news bulletins and a more 
extensive coverage of Canadian events by CBC correspondents of 
both French and English networks, but the listener should have the 
feeling that he is listening in on the wire so that news comes to him 
almost as it happens. 

Today, radio has become a daily grind of news, weather, comedy, 
and music, music, music—nearly all recorded. There should be more 
live Canadian music and drama than the proposed schedule provides. 
The idea of late-night music and news is excellent, as many Canadians 
work at odd hours. The proposal lists programs developed by the CBC 
to replace shows that disappeared when top programs shifted from 
radio to television—variety and comedy shows, daytime serial dramas, 
weekly dramatic productions, and situation comedies. Few of the 
replacement programs do much to provide light entertainment that 
was lost by radio to television. The time has come to make radio more 
experimental, more entertaining, more fun. 

Radio is well suited to meet the needs of specialized audiences and 
minority groups. It can provide programs for children, teenagers, 
farmers, hobbyists, commuters, sports lovers, and religious groups— 
all at a fraction of the cost of such programs on television. It can also 
provide instructional broadcasting, adult education, popular lectures, 
expert commentaries, for relatively small groups. We agree with the 
CBC claim that “radio, with its greater economy, flexibility and ease of 
production, together with its longer schedules, is better suited than 
television to satisfy a variety of specialized interests.” 

With its lower cost, radio is an ideal vehicle for the development of 
new talent—writers, producers and directors, actors and musicians. 
Where are the new, young, vibrant voices and talents, the new producers 
and personalities? There is little in the CBC proposal to indicate that 
it is interested in opening its doors to new talent. Even if many simply 
use radio as a stepping-stone to television, it is far more economical 
to let young talent cut its broadcasting teeth in radio than to turn it 
loose, with little experience, in expensive television productions. And 
some of them may find radio more exciting and rewarding. There is 
a good chance that the monotony of present-day television—its surfeit 
of doctors, nurses, cowboys, cops and robbers, and secret agents—will 
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make a rejuvenated radio service more attractive. Television’s troubles 
are radio’s opportunity. 

We disagree with the CBC position that “the prospects are, however, 
that the reduction of unsuitable announcements will constitute a gradual 
withdrawal of CBC radio from local spot advertising.” Apart from the 
pompous verbiage, we do not accept the thesis. Advertising is part of 
North American life; the sale of goods is a legitimate function of the 
broadcasting media. It has to be done with restraint and decorum, 
and must be kept within limits as to quantity and maintained at a 
suitable level of quality. There is no need for radio (or indeed tele- 
vision) advertising messages to be as dull, repetitious, and meretricious 
as they are. But advertising is part of the broadcasting game as it is 
played in North America. Apart from financial benefit, CBC radio will 
be better, and more in touch with reality, if it continues to carry com- 
mercial messages, but this should not be regarded as a distasteful and 
slightly disreputable duty. It is an added chance for excellence and 
the use of skill and imagination. The present attitude of the CBC to- 
wards radio advertising is negative, defeatist. Rather than struggle to 
develop better and more interesting commercials, it prefers to get out of 
the whole messy business and let the revenues go, 

‘One of the soundest proposals in the CBC study on radio is the idea 
of multiple use of programs. In effect, it proposes that CBC should 
produce better programs, use more talent, spend more money on in- 
dividual programs, and then repeat them—not one but two, three, or 
four times, at different hours on different days of the week, or even 
a year later if the program is still lively and relevant. This proposal 
recognizes the fact that the radio audience is constantly shifting. A 
good program may be heard by chance. It may come at a time when 
an interested listener cannot hear it. He should have a second or third 
or even a fourth chance, if the program is really worthwhile. Such a 
policy of better programs, repeated several times, would do much 
to enrich the radio fare. We urge that it should be tried. 

Finally, we suggest that CBC radio cannot content itself with the 
national network service, important though it is. The CBC needs to 
strengthen materially its local and regional radio program service, so 
as to bring its stations and their potential audience closer together, and 
to conform to the basic changes in the function of radio caused by the 
development of television. 

It will be seen that our concept of the future needs for private and 
public radio in Canada are different. The lines of development of the 
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two have tended to diverge. Private radio has become more and more 
local and has seriously neglected its national and international respon- 
sibilities. CBC radio has concentrated on its national function and has 
not sufficiently met local needs and the needs of particular segments 
of the audience. We believe that the trends of both private and public 
radio should alter and their lines of development should converge, 
although they can never meet completely. 

Private radio stations, while maintaining their flexible and generally 
valuable local services, should participate more extensively in the na- 
tional purposes of Canadian broadcasting. Their facilities should be 
used to interpret different regions of Canada to each other. Their con- 
siderable assets—both financial and cultural—should be mobilized to 
produce more balanced, more varied, and better program fare for the 
listeners of each station. Programs that would be beyond the reach 
and the means of a single station can be produced by merging their 
assets and their talents. This should be done preferably by voluntary 
cooperation between the private stations, but it can be stimulated and 
guided by the Broadcasting Authority. 

The basis of this proposition is quite simple. As we conceive it, the 
performance of a private station must be a valid part of the Canadian 
broadcasting system. It is not good enough if one station concentrates 
on news and public information, another on classical music, another 
on rock-and-roll. Each station, perhaps with differing emphasis, must 
expose its listeners to the complete spectrum of radio services. If it 
cannot do this from its own resources, means must be found to mobilize 
the resources of several stations to achieve the desired result by co- 
operative action. 

For CBC radio the future course of development we suggest is dif- 
ferent. It now does reasonably well in providing a national service, 
but it is rigid, remote, out of touch with local reality. It must get down 
into the market-place, not only in its commercial policy. It must 
establish better contact with local and regional opinion. It too must 
become a complete service. 

For both public and private broadcasting, radio is the great chance. 
It is the real communicator, the vital interpreter. Television is muscle- 
bound by its high costs and the consequent need to reach mass audi- 
ences. Radio is mobile and flexible. To all radio broadcasters we say: 
Free your radio policies from the shackles of past practices and tradi- 
tions. Get going! 
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EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


Human history becomes more and more a race between 
education and catastrophe. 


H. G. Wells (The Outline of History) 


THE ELEMENTS OF EDUCATION 


The content of broadcast programming has been described as informa- 
tion, enlightenment, and entertainment. But what, in the end, do we 
mean by education? Information and enlightenment certainly, and— 
since ‘all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy’'—at least some forms 
of entertainment. In this sense then, if all broadcast programming is 
educational, the term ‘educational programming’ is a pleonasm. It is 
necessary, therefore, to define much more precisely what we are about 
to discuss. 
Education, as dealt with here in relation to broadcasting, comprises— 
by our definition—four distinct but overlapping elements: 
Scholastic Education covering formal school and university programs, 
both for children and adults, together with supplementary material 
particularly designed to broaden and enrich the curriculum; 
Vocational Training comprising courses directed to adolescents and 
adults to qualify them for, or develop additional skills in, specific 
gainful but not professional occupations of all kinds; 
Special Enlightenment covering courses and programs, for people of 
all ages beyond infancy, to popularize and develop skills in or knowl- 
edge of specific arts, crafts, hobbies, and sciences; 
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General Enlightenment comprising the humanities in general and the 

broad improvement of the mind. 
The omission of ‘adult education’ from this list should not be taken to 
mean that we are not mindful of its importance, for adult education 
clearly covers the whole spectrum. Some of those who dropped out of 
school at an early age, and have come to regret it in maturity, may 
wish to make a fresh start from where they left off, and there are 
countless people who take university degrees at an age much later than 
normal. Vocational training often appears as the only comfort and 
hope of salvation for older men and women displaced by automation 
or in danger of being stultified by the daily round of common tasks. 
Almost anyone who is not a moron is amenable to some form of special 
enlightenment, however simple in form, and—at any age—exposure 
to general enlightenment is, at the least, a social necessity. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Much has already been accomplished in Canada in the field of edu- 
cational radio and television. Since the beginnings of radio, the tech- 
niques of broadcast communications have been developing in parallel 
with the growing needs of education and the greater interest being 
shown by educators in marrying their needs to the new facilities. 

A few of the private stations have contributed to the evolution of 
educational broadcasting in Canada, but the CBC, with greater capacity 
for the purpose, has had the lion’s share. Both the French and English 
networks of the CBC have made their own experiments, and some of 
these are worth recording. The series ‘Radio-Collége’, broadcast on the 
French network from 1941 to 1955, was a striking example of what 
radio can offer to an audience of young and old. The English networks 
have been more directly involved in school programs, and since 1942 
school broadcasts have been presented to complement classroom courses, 
as well as general education programs aimed at children and adults. 

The trend of the last few years seems to have been towards a weak- 
ening of the general educational and scholastic services of the CBG 
particularly on the English networks. The statistics may show an 
increased number of broadcast hours for these programs, but serious 
problems have progressively arisen over budget priorities, viewing time. 
and pre-emption. 
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Nevertheless, the growth of educational broadcasts on radio and 
television during the last several years, in Canada and elsewhere, leaves 
no room for doubt about the vital contribution that these new media, 
and especially television, are making in the field of education, while it 
is also evident that their full potential is still largely untapped. Indeed, 
there is good reason to believe that we are on the verge of a revolution 
in the techniques of education, which already have been and will increas- 
ingly be affected by the techniques of broadcasting. We have therefore 
addressed ourselves to some of the principal questions arising from the 
potential use of broadcasting techniques to serve the special needs of 
education in Canada. 

Our principal concern has been with the field of scholastic education, 
which is the responsibility of the provincial governments. The federal 
Government, although concerned neither with curriculum nor directly 
with cost, has an undoubted obligation, as the owner of the public 
sector of broadcasting and the controller of the private sector, to ensure 
that the facilities of the entire broadcasting system are placed at the 
disposal of the provincial educational authorities to the greatest practi- 
cal extent. 


/ 


FACILITIES AND TECHNIQUES 


Broadcasting is only one of many audio-visual media of education. 
All sorts of devices are available to produce or reproduce recorded 
sound and pictures, which can also be distributed on closed circuits. 
Some of these media are more suitable than others for particular 
purposes, and the fact that many of them can be used in parallel or in 
conjunction with broadcasting makes it desirable to seek comprehensive 
solutions. 

We have not made a detailed study of all the audio-visual aids to 
education that are available today, but it is worthwhile to mention 
briefly some of the factors which make one medium more effective than 
another for a particular purpose. One of the first main distinctions is 
between broadcasting and closed-circuit techniques. Broadcasting has 
the great advantage of being able to reach large numbers of listeners 
and viewers simultaneously through their ordinary receiving sets in 
their homes, in public places, or in fact anywhere within range of the 
broadcast. However, the limited number of frequencies and channels 
severely restricts the number of programs that can be broadcast simul- 
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taneously. By contrast, the closed-circuit system has the capacity to use 
a very large number of channels at the same time, and can thus handle 
a much greater number and variety of programs, but there is the 
compensating disadvantage that the students must be gathered together 
within the limited range of the closed circuit. 

The question, then, of knowing whom one wishes to reach, and 
when and where and for what purpose, becomes important. It appears 
that the closed-circuit technique is better suited to purely scholastic 
programming, because it affords greater flexibility and adaptability 
to differing regional and provincial requirements. For adult school 
courses and at the university level, for which evening courses are 
numerous and available space limited, broadcasting would reach a 
larger number of students. This comparison is a deliberate simplification 
of a complex question, but serves to illustrate the problem. 

Because there is a limited number of television channels and radio 
frequencies, and because the hours available for their educational use 
are restricted, consideration will soon have to be given by all concerned 
to the feasibility of establishing broadcasting stations and networks 
for educational purposes only. The possibilities in this direction are 
being carefully scrutinized by some provincial education authorities, 
universities, and school boards. The limiting factors here are, first, the 
very high cost of these specialized installations, and second, the few 
VHF television channels that have not yet been assigned to operators. 
It would therefore be expedient to undertake, as a matter of urgency, 
a precise evaluation of overall needs and the means available to satisfy 
them, which should be projected as far as possible into the future. This 
would necessarily be a federal-provincial undertaking, for the provinces 
must determine and make known their general needs and plans, and 
it will be for the Broadcasting Authority to plan the most rational and 
economical use of the airwaves without infringing provincial preroga- 
tives. 

Now that educators have begun to take an active part in scholastic 
broadcasting, it is perhaps not surprising that they and the broadcasters 
do not always see eye to eye. Few educators are familiar with the 
language or ambiance of program production, and experienced broad- 
casters are accordingly reluctant to share with them the responsibility 
for producing school broadcasts. There is in fact a natural division of 
labour between them, but the educator must try to understand the 
nature of broadcasting, and the broadcaster must accept the authority 
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of the educator with respect to program content and scholastic presen- 
tation. The most desirable and, in our opinion, only worthwhile solu- 
tion will be found when some educators specialize in the techniques 
of scholastic broadcasting, and some television producers and others 
concerned in the production of scholastic broadcasts have undergone 
more advanced academic and pedagogical training. 


SCHOLASTIC BROADCASTING 


Apart from the school programs broadcast on the CBC English radio 
network since 1942, scholastic broadcasting in Canada is a fairly 
recent development. At the primary and secondary school level, good 
examples are the school broadcasts produced by the Nova Scotia De- 
partment of Education with the help of the CBC, the broadcasts 
prepared by Radio-Canada for the Quebec Department of Education, 
and programs broadcast by the Metropolitan Educational Television 
Association (META), in Toronto, in conjunction with CBLT and 
CFTO. 

The first experiment with a university credit course was made by 
the University of Toronto and the CBC in 1960. In 1961, Arts credit 
courses were inaugurated by the University of Montreal on CBC tele- 
vision, which have developed into broadcasts viewed on the whole 
French television network of the CBC, involving also the French- 
language universities of the Province of Quebec and the University of 
Ottawa. CBMT (Montreal) broadcasts programs organized in conjunc- 
tion with Sir George Williams University. Although few private stations 
have undertaken any scholastic broadcasting, the contribution of those 
that have has been significant, both for credit and non-credit courses; 
among those deserving credit on this score are CFCB-TV (Sydney, 
NS), CJON-TV (St John’s, Nfld), CFTM-TV and CFCF-TV (Mont- 
real), CHLT-TV (Sherbrooke, Que.) and CHCH-TV (Hamilton, Ont.). 

There are, of course, differences in these broadcast scholastic pro- 
grams, depending on whether they are aimed at schools or universities. 
School broadcasts on either radio or television are directed to the 
pupils in the classroom, where they are under the supervision of a 
teacher who can follow up the program material with suitable expla- 
nations. Among the factors affecting the degree to which school broad- 
casts are integrated with the normal program of studies are the subject 
matter, the amount of preparation done by the teachers, and the prov- 
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ince or region in which they take place. University broadcasts, on the 
other hand, are directed to the student, in his own home, in the form 
of credit or non-credit courses. 

Scholastic broadcasting is very new in Canada, but other countries 
have already done a great deal. In Italy, for example, scholastic broad- 
casting is much more than an available teaching-aid; television has 
brought secondary schooling into regions where it has never existed 
before on any significant scale, notably in the south, and thus for 
many Italians, young and old, television provides the school they would 
never otherwise have had or been able to go to. 

Today there is a crisis in Canadian education. The Economic Council 
of Canada has drawn attention* to the surging increase of young people 
in relation to the total population, and many surveys of the available 
human and physical resources have confirmed the staggering educational 
requirements of tomorrow, if not already of today. This crisis gives a 
new dimension to the techniques of scholastic broadcasting and its 
capacity for communication by sound and sight. There are many 
problems yet to be resolved. 

The CBC schedules have long included educational broadcasts (in 
the general sense of the term), for the CBC has taken the initiative 
in responding to public demand for programs of this type, and some 
of them—notably ‘Radio-Collége’, ‘The Nature of Things’, and ‘Live 
and Learn’—have been excellent. We have had ample evidence that 
there is general approval for this kind of CBC involvement in educa- 
tional broadcasting, and many express the opinion that it is the duty 
of the CBC to raise the quality and volume of the educational broadcasts 
in its schedules. 

The CBC initiative in this field has raised fears in certain quarters 
that the Corporation might venture on its own account into scholastic 
broadcasting, but this would certainly not accord with recent CBC 
practice. The problems of scholastic broadcasting from CBC stations 
are purely administrative and do not entail any jurisdictional conflict 
whatsoever between the provinces and the federal Government. The 
CBC is well aware of the constitutional rights of the provinces with 
regard to education, and is anxious to be of service to them and not 
to go beyond its proper limits in this field. In any event, it is obvious that 
the CBC is in no position to undertake the essential task of organizing 
audiences for scholastic programs; this cannot be done without the 
participation of educational authorities and institutions. 


* First Annual Report—‘Economic Goals for Canada to 1970’—December, 1964. 
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Since the content and pedagogical aspects of scholastic broadcasts are 
constitutionally the responsibility of the provinces, they raise no serious 
problems. Some attention is necessary, however, to constitutional 
questions arising from the financing of scholastic broadcasting and from 
federal control and regulation of broadcasting in general. We are 
satisfied that these questions should present no serious difficulty. 

We have already said that there is no justification for permitting 
television broadcasts to start earlier than noon, except in very special 
circumstances. We believe that the morning hours could be put to 
more important national use in transmitting school and university 
broadcasts. This development would complete the service to be offered 
by stations licensed for scholastic broadcasting only, for it would be 
impossible immediately to establish enough of these specialized stations 
to meet the entire need in all parts of Canada to the same degree. 
The Broadcasting Authority should have the power to require, as a 
condition of a licence to broadcast television, that a certain number of 
morning periods must be reserved for scholastic broadcasting, wherever 
a reasonable need can be demonstrated. Our recommendation is admit- 
tedly intended primarily as an immediate, if only partial, remedy in a 
critical situation. The rapidly growing foreseeable demand for scholastic 
broadcasting will undoubtedly necessitate more adequate permanent 
arrangements, and plans to that end should now be in preparation. One 
precautionary step that should certainly be taken is that the Broadcast- 
ing Authority should definitely reserve a sufficient number of UHF chan- 
nels for this purpose against the day when the new system is brought into 
operation. 

We were unable to learn that any exhaustive studies have yet been 
made of the cost of television and radio services for schools and 
universities, but it will certainly be high. 

We do not think that the federal Government should be called upon, 
or be willing, to subsidize private or public stations for the transmission 
of scholastic broadcasts. It is quite clear, in our opinion, that CBC 
stations and private stations carrying scholastic broadcasting should be 
reimbursed in full for the direct and indirect costs of these services 
by the institutions or educational authorities to whom they are rendered. 

Certain provincial governments have already openly expressed an 
interest in obtaining licences to operate educational broadcasting stations 
or networks, but so far no formal requests have been made to the Board 
of Broadcast Governors. The policy with regard to the issue of broad- 
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casting licences to provincial governments was enunciated on May 3rd, 
1946, by the then Minister of Reconstruction, speaking for the federal 
Government. He said: 
“I can say the Government has decided that since broadcasting is the sole 
responsibility of the Dominion Government, broadcasting licences shall not be 
issued to other governments or corporations owned by other governments.” 
This policy has never officially been changed. The Broadcasting Act 
is silent on the subject, but the Chairman of the BBG declared in 1962: 


“It is public broadcasting policy that licences to operate stations will not be issued 
to provincial governments or departments of provincial governments.” 


We are of the opinion that the policy of not granting broadcasting 


licences to provincial governments is sound, and is consistent with the 


position of the federal Government in not holding such licences itself, 


but rather granting them to a Crown corporation that is not subject 


in any way to ministerial control or used for partisan political purposes. — 


Nonetheless, the exigencies of the situation with regard to education 
in Canada now make it desirable, in our opinion, that the federal 
Government should open up the national broadcasting system for this 
purpose. We think, therefore, that licences should in future be granted 
to educational institutions or corporations, even if they are wholly or 
partly owned by provincial governments, provided that the Broadcasting 
Authority is satisfied that the applicant is effectively independent of 
direct ministerial control. 


A National Advisory Council 


If Canada is to have a well organized and economical system of 
scholastic broadcasting under provincial auspices, there is little time to 


be lost in planning the most effective use for this purpose of the national - 
broadcasting system, public and private, as it exists today. It is clear 
that the problems that are already upon us must be considered on a 


nation-wide basis. The whole domain of scholastic broadcasting is new; 
there is little Canadian experience on which to draw; and there are 
pedagogical, financial, and technical problems to be solved. 

It has been suggested that there would be great merit in the establish- 


ment of a permanent body of some kind which would bring together all — 


the people concerned—the provincial educational authorities, repre- 
sentatives of the educational institutions and associations of educators, 
the Canadian Broadcasting Authority, the CBC, and representatives of 
the private broadcasting stations—so that the sum of all the available 
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knowledge and experience may be pooled and drawn upon in planning 

for the future. We warmly endorse this proposal, and accordingly recom- 

mend the establishment of a National Advisory Council for Scholastic 

Broadcasting as soon as may be practical, so that the development of 

general and detailed plans may proceed in orderly fashion throughout 

Canada. Without attempting to formulate terms of reference for the 

National Advisory Council, we think that some of the most urgent 

requirements are: 

- A consulting service on technical matters, to give advice on different 
kinds of equipment available for closed-circuit television, on record- 
ing techniques for the reproduction of scholastic programs, and on 
the availability of suitable material in Canada and abroad; and per- 
haps to organize and operate an exchange service; 

Advice to educational institutions and authorities on the techniques 
of programming for scholastic broadcasting; 

- The establishment of libraries, consolidated catalogues, and informa- 
tion services on technical and educational material; 

Publication of technical bulletins, bibliographies, and other relevant 
material; 

The organization of seminars and conferences for educators and 
broadcasters engaged in scholastic broadcasting; 

Research into all technical aspects of scholastic broadcasting. 

If the proposed Advisory Council is to undertake all this, it will need 

a continuing staff to undertake the substantial volume of work and to 

organize material for the meetings of the Council. We suggest that 

the formation of the Council is a subject to which the Government 
might give consideration as a possible item on the agenda of a federal- 
provincial conference. 


Scholastic Broadcasting by the CBC 


For some time to come, the CBC will necessarily be the principal 
agent for distributing the scholastic programs required by the provincial 
educational authorities and educational institutions, although the private 
sector will also have to contribute is share. The CBC is at present 
the only body in Canada that has the technical means to develop 
scholastic broadcasting quickly and, in our opinion, the educational 
service of the Corporation should be adequately supported and 
strengthened. 
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We believe that, particularly for scholastic broadcasting, it is essen- 
tial for CBC educational staff to have academic and pedagogical 
qualifications, as indeed many of them now have. Producers should 
be chosen especially for marked aptitude and taste for this branch of 
broadcasting; to a certain extent, the educational service should be 
regarded as a career in itself by producers who can acquire the neces- 
sary qualifications. At present, too many producers gain experience in 
educational broadcasts, and then move on to other fields that command 
higher prestige. 

For more than twenty years, the CBC has had its own national 
advisory committee for school broadcasting, which has rendered valuable 
service to the Corporation and to educators. We do not think that the 
establishment of the National Advisory Council for Scholastic Broad- 
casting which we recommend should entail the dissolution of the exist- 
ing CBC advisory committee. The National Advisory Council must 
inevitably be a very large body, and the CBC will undoubtedly continue 
to require a more handy mechanism for obtaining advice on scholastic 
broadcasting problems. In fact, we believe that the CBC advisory com- 
mittee should be revitalized, and that its terms of reference should 
be enlarged to include activities at the university level in addition to 
the primary and secondary school fevels. 


THE SPREAD OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


The educational activities of the CBC have not, of course, been confined 
to scholastic broadcasting. Much valuable work has been done in the 
past in the field of what we have defined as special and general enlighten- 
ment, which might very well be extended in the future, and which serves 
as a model for the private sector in the fulfilment of this aspect of their 
responsibility for public service programming. 

We have already drawn attention to the fact that there appears to 
have been some progressive decline in the quality of CBC educational 
broadcasting, as distinct from scholastic broadcasting, although the 
total hours of broadcast time may indeed have increased. At one time, 
for example, the Canadian Association of Adult Education collaborated 
with the CBC on the production of twenty-six broadcasts a year, whereas 
the number today is no more than nine a year, and there has been 
a weakening of the liaison between the French networks and the Institut 
Canadien d’Education des Adultes. The CBC adult education pro- 
gramming is still very impressive, but it is disconcerting to have 
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to report a decline in an area where new development is undoubtedly 
highly desirable and probably necessary in the absolute sense. 

In parallel with scholastic broadcasting aimed at schools and uni- 
versities, the growing need for vocational training for adolescents and 
adults is likely to accelerate in the near future because of the changing 
age-structure of the population of Canada. Vocational training is, of 
course, a provincial responsibility to which the federal Government 
makes financial contribution, and we have no doubt that the broadcast- 
ing resources of the CBC can and should be put to valuable use in its 
service. 

Beyond this, the CBC has a heavy responsibility for the development, 
on its own initiative, of programs for people of all ages beyond infancy, 
designed to popularize and develop skills in and knowledge of particular 
arts, crafts, hobbies, and sciences, and in this field it has a duty to 
collaborate to the fullest possible extent with national bodies interested 
in adult education, universities and other educational institutions, includ- 
ing those specializing in arts and crafts, and with scientific institu- 
tions. Finally, the CBC clearly has a responsibility to continue and 
extend its range of programming in the humanities generally, for 
exposure to general enlightenment for all Canadians must in the end 
contribute to their well-being and the mature development of Canada. 
These responsibilities and tasks should be recognized by the CBC as 
among the most important in the field of public service programming, 
and should be given adequate financial support and corporate leader- 
ship. 
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THE FINANCING OF BROADCASTING 


‘But you have such a generous spirit, said Mrs Dashwood. 
‘I would not wish to do anything mean,’ he replied. ‘One 
had rather, on such occasions, do too much than too little. 
No one, at least, can think I have not done enough for them; 
even themselves, they can hardly expect more.’ 

‘There is no telling what THEY may expect,’ said the lady, 
‘but we are not to think of their expectations; the question is, 


what you can afford to do.’ 
Jane Austen (Sense and Sensibility) 


METHOD OF INQUIRY 


The financial affairs of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation cannot 
be fairly appraised without taking a careful look at the past and present 
financial state of the Canadian broadcasting system as a whole. In 
recent years, both costs and revenues have increased very rapidly; the 
technology of broadcasting has maintained its astonishing pace of 
development; and radio has made a remarkable recovery from the first 
stunning effects of television. All these factors and the trends they 
disclose must be taken into account in forecasting financial require- 
ments for the future. 

Financial studies by themselves tell only part of the story, for fi- 
nancial results depend on the effectiveness with which available funds 
are controlled. A study in depth of the private radio and television 
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stations was virtually impossible, and our work in that area has been > 
confined to analyzing the details of the returns that private stations 
submit annually to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Department 


of Transport, and the Board of Broadcast Governors. Much can be 


learned from these returns but they require careful analysis, for the 
published DBS statistics are arranged so as to obscure the results for 
particular stations by using overlapping categories of station revenue, — 
It was necessary for us to secure a release from virtually every station — 
to permit access to the individual returns, and the cooperation we 


received from the private sector was highly gratifying. 
In studying the effectiveness of financial control, we were concerned 


particularly to look at the CBC systems for internal financial manage- — 


ment and reporting at the national, regional, and local levels. We were 
interested in the extent to which the recommendations of the 1957 
Royal Commission had been implemented and, because of the high 
cost of television, we paid particular attention to the main cost head- 
ings for television production, submitting operational and administra- 
tive costs to a series of tests carried out on our behalf by consultants 
engaged for the purpose. 

We decided that much would be gained by re-engaging the con- 
sultants who undertook the financial studies for the Royal Commission 
in 1956-57, Messrs Touche, Ross, Bailey, & Smart, chartered ac- 
countants. We were particularly fortunate in securing the services of 
Mr G. Meredith Smith, who collaborated closely on the previous occa- 
sion with Mr Guy Hoult and Mr K.R. Oswell. Mr. Smith again chose 
Mr Oswell as his associate and assigned to him the task of supervising 
and co-ordinating the many financial studies carried out on our behalf 
at both CBC and the private stations. 


For this inquiry, as a means of putting together a team of accounting © 
specialists and methods analysts, the associated firm of P.S. Ross & | 
Partners, management consultants, was engaged specifically to test 
operational and administrative efficiency. Mr W.D. Davidson of this 
firm worked closely with his accounting associates, and we are grate- 


ful for the thoroughness and expedition with which these tasks were 


accomplished. The results of all these studies have been summarized 
at length by the consultants in Appendix A. The material includes — 
the various tabulations of financial information from the private sta-_ 


tions, with a special look at the brief financial history of the CTV 
network. 
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To begin a financial report on Canadian broadcasting in 1964, one 
could almost repeat the opening of a similar chapter in the report* of 
the 1957 Royal Commission: 

“,..we got little help on these major problems of finance from the witnesses 
who appeared before us. There were some supporters of the CBC who argued 
that it should have an adequate and assured income. Some of its critics viewed 
its mounting costs with genuine alarm. There were random comments about 
the need of economy and efficiency..... But beyond these general comments 
there was little direct evidence on financial questions.” 

Again on this occasion, public opinion as expressed to us seemed 
concerned with financial matters primarily as they affect the relation- 
ship of the CBC to Parliament and the Government. In some sixteen 
briefs there were recommendations in support of the need for statutory 
annual grants to the CBC, to be fixed for periods of up to ten years, 
all of them argued that the CBC should have more certain financial 
resources, so as to be able to plan with greater confidence. Three briefs 
held that commercial revenue should be replaced by public funds; we 
do not think that this course is either necessary or desirable, provided 
that the CBC expectation of commercial revenue is clearly established 
for a fixed period. 

It is not surprising that the public can refer to these important ques- 
tions only in a general way. The amount of infofmation publicly avail- 
able is not really sufficient to allow clear insight into the financial facts 
of broadcasting and, in our view, something should be done to improve 
the methods of financial disclosure, both for the better information of 
the general public and to improve the effectiveness of the Broadcasting 
Authority. In particular, the data submitted by both public and private 
sectors should be standardized as far as possible, so that comparisons 
may readily be made under each principal financial heading. 

In planning the special studies, we decided that the consultants should 
analyze past performance only so far as was necessary to form a depend- 
able understanding of the main trends and the main cost categories in 
both public and private sectors. In fact, one could not usefully go back 
beyond 1960 for two reasons; in recent years, substantial changes and 
improvements have been made in the accounting system of the CBC, 
while the private unaffiliated television stations and the CTV network 
have only recently become fully established. A six-year period was 
therefore chosen for close examination, and the results are shown in 
considerable detail in Appendix A. They provide the basis for forecasts 
of CBC requirements during the next five years on which we have 
formulated our recommendations for financial provision. 


Py), OGL. 
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THE PUBLIC SECTOR - 1960-65 


Gross annual expenditure by the CBC (Table 17.1) increased from 
$93 million in 1959-60 to $123 million in 1964-65*. Excluding depre- 
ciation and commercial revenues, net operating costs arose from $52.3 
to $85.9 million in the same period. In 1950 the corresponding figure 
was only $5.5 million, or little more than one-sixteenth of the costs 
fifteen years later. Capital expenditures also increased from $6.3 mil- 
lion in 1960 to $13.4 million in 1965. 


Table 17.1—CBC COSTS AND REVENUES 


1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


(millions of dollars) 


Television: 
Cost of production and distribution $65 $70 $73 $74 $79 $84 
Advertising revenue (gross) ........ 36 36 30 28 30 31 

INGER Cost ee: eee te 29 34 43 46 49 53 
Radio: 
Cost of production and distribution 16 17 18 19 19 20 
Advertising revenue (gross) ........ Dap in I 5 3 3 Z 

INetpi@ Ostia aitapac tee eects 14 15 15 16 16 18 
Television and Radio combined: 
Cost of production and distribution 81 87 91 93 98 104 
Advertising revenue (gross) .......... 38 38 33 3 33 33 

INeta@ost. een. sera ee 43 49 58 62 65 Ta 
Operational supervision 

anid ESCLVICES paces. eu hate bass 7 8 9 8 9 10 
Selling and general 

administration: s.ceet.o cere 5 6 7 4 8 9 
Motaly requisenvents) gee: freee cae 55 63 74 77 82 90 
Less: Depreciation included 

IN EXPE NditreS menses eee 3 4 4 4 4 4 
Net cash requirements for 

operations—provided by 

parliamentary grants .............. $52 $59 $70 $73 $78 $86 


The forward projection included in the report of the 1957 Royal 
Commission assumed an earlier introduction of colour television and 


* Throughout this chapter references are to CBC years ending March 3ist. 
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allowed for large capital investment programs in Toronto and Montreal 
that did not get under way. The licensing of second television stations 
also had a significant effect on the forecasts of commercial revenue. In 
fact, after making some additions and subtractions to allow for these 
unforeseen factors, actual costs in the last six years were within rea- 
sonable range of the 1957 estimates, and we conclude that it is quite 
practicable to plan and forecast future requirements, in broadcasting 
as in almost any other undertaking, given a reasonable degree of assur- 


_ ance with regard to future financial resources. 


In quoting CBC capital and operating expenditures for 1960 and 
1965, we are comparing different things, for the Corporation now has 
more facilities and a greater volume of programming. Very briefly, the 
growth in operating cost and capital investment has been accompanied 


_ by the following developments: 


1960 1965 
Broadcasting stations —Television  .................ccccccc0 8 14 
meee ACEO neh yiunctete ec lih: 4 atentins 18 30 
Repeater stations mae CLE VISLONN Gos rth sstetas ders eaooe ons 3 28 
=A CIO errr toutes: el amen. 61 126 
Network coverage (% 
of total population)—Television .0......0...0.ccccccc! / 85% 94% 
aa RACION eee rt etn toe ac ieee 98% 98% 


Programming—During the period there was a 25% increase in broad- 
casting time, from 80 to 100 hours a week, for CBC 
television stations. 


Operating Costs 


One way to analyze the details of increased CBC costs is to distinguish 
_ between direct production and distribution costs for television and 
_fradio, the cost of operational supervision, and the costs of selling and 
general administration. This breakdown for 1960 to 1965 is shown 


in Table 17.1, with the parliamentary grants to the CBC in the 


_ corresponding years. 


It will be seen that the increase of $30,000,000 in gross annual 


expenditures is made up as follows: 


| 
} 
{i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1960 1965 
(millions) 
Cost of production and distribution 0.0.0.0... $81 $104 
Operational supervision and services ................0... ih 10 
Selling and general administration ..........00..0..00. 5 9 
$93 $123 
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By far the largest element of this increase is the growth in total salary 
and wage costs; 


DOGS 5 occa acest ase eee ache cis Soest Se ee RE $52,312,000 
1 26 eeiirerinaitieseek sso ote Sra ger ng. 2B Rete ai rap oe As ee Bon coe Wh eRe 34,969,000 
Encréase. 22) Feel ti hee Ree i ee ee $17,343,000 


This increase in the cost of salaries and wages was due to: 


Increase “an numbers. “Se. en ees $ 6,304,000 36.35% 

anCLEASe TIN" TAS ve ee eee $ 9,612,000 55.42% 

increase in overtime, 23. eee $ 1,113,000 6.42% 

Increase in part-time staff costs .0....0...0.ceecceeeeeeee 314,000 1.81% 
Pom eee ek eee ety. eee $17,343,000 


The average number of full-time employees increased by 18.5% from 
6,802 in 1960 to 8,061 in 1965. 

The foregoing information must, of course, be related to the expan- 
sion of CBC operations during this period, including the extension of 
coverage and a significant increase in the daily hours of broadcasting. 
Notwithstanding these important factors, this analysis indicates the 
advisability of a careful examination of the use of staff, and of the 
degree to which the many operational and administrative functions 
are or can be subjected to management reporting, as in other large 
organizations, after making due allowance for the special nature of 
broadcasting as a creative activity. Our consultants’ findings in this 
respect are set out in some detail in a separate section of Appendix A. 

The consultants have given us other interesting and informative 
breakdowns showing the cost of programs, network distribution, station 
transmission, payments to affiliated stations, and further details of the 
supervisory and administrative cost categories. These further analyses 
all attest to the pervasiveness of salary and wage costs as an important 
element in the cost of broadcasting. 

There is a significant change in the relationship between commercial 
revenue and the cost of producing programs with and without adver- 
tising during this period. CBC program production and distribution 
costs for radio and television combined increased from $81,459,000 
in 1960 to $103,822,000 in 1965. The increase of $22.4 million is 
accounted for by an $18 million increase in the cost of programs not 
available for sponsorship, and $4 million for programs which could be 
sponsored but were not. Gross advertising revenues declined from 
$38 to $33 million, while the direct cost of sponsored programs 
remained relatively constant at around $32 million. 
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This situation is in large part due to the expansion of television 

_ schedules into the afternoon and morning hours, when the types of 

| programs broadcast are less likely to be sponsored. The lengthening 

_ of the broadcast day has thus seriously affected the relationship between 

_ cost and revenue, and we believe that better use can be made of the 

_ morning hours by reserving them, as we have already recommended, 
for scholastic broadcasting. 


Capital Expenditures 


_ Total capital expenditures between 1960 and 1965 were $45,199,000, 

_and the assets created included: 

- new head office building at Ottawa; 

/+ six new television stations, including English-language stations at 
St John’s and Edmonton, and a French-language station at Quebec 
City; 

- twelve new radio stations, including English-language stations at 
_ Fredericton, Calgary and Saint John, and a French-language station 
' at Ottawa; 

- extension of the Northern Service; 

- construction of additional radio relay-transmitters and television net- 

work-feed and rebroadcasting stations; 

- network-delay facilities at Calgary and Winnipeg; 

- acquisition of land and engineering costs incurred in connection with 

consolidation of facilities at Montreal and Toronto; 

- extension of television facilities at Montreal and Toronto; 

- television mobile units, videotape equipment, and teleciné equipment; 

- modification to transmitters, studios and utility booths; 

- power increases and frequency changes. 


Financial Management and Cost Control 


|Our consultants have observed, and we agree, that an independent 
| review of the accounting and budgeting systems for any organization 
_as large and complex as the CBC is bound to disclose certain weak- 
_hesses, and to indicate opportunities for improvement. It must be 
_ conceded immediately that substantial improvements have been made 
in the accounting system of the CBC since the report of the 1957 
| Royal Commission. Records are well maintained, income is collected 
| promptly, accounts are paid, and some useful financial statements are 


| 
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prepared. The views of our consultants* may be quoted directly as 
the conclusion of the Committee: 


“Some of the weaknesses to which we are drawing attention are . . . serious, 
others are not, none has proved fatal as evidenced by the fact that the CBC 
is carrying on its operations year after year without exceeding the budgeted 
expenditures authorized by Parliament. ...From our observations, it will be 
noted, however, that some unnecessary work is being done, that other work 
could be done in a better way and that the financial controls could be improved.” 


The Budgetary Process 


The following observations relate specifically to the annual budgetary 
process, and its role as a mechanism for proper financial control 
through the various layers of the organization. In addition to the an- 
nual review, an annually up-dated five-year forecast has been introduced 
in recent years which requires little comment at this time except to 
observe that, as a relatively new development, it has not yet been 
formalized into a well understood set of corporate procedures, although 
this is well under way. 

Annual requirements are built up on the basis of the results expected 
for the current year, adjusted for anticipated increases and decreases 
and the additional cost of new or expanded facilities and programs. 
The regional offices submit their requirements, using guidelines sup- 
plied by head office. These guidelines are designed to keep the total 
requirement within the Estimates approved by the Government, but 
no target figures are given to the regions. 

The main weakness disclosed by an examination of the total budget- 
ary process was that the elaborate system of budgetary control is not, 
except in a few instances, related directly to responsibility. It is a 
highly centralized system, and does not clearly allocate controllable 
costs to those responsible for the items of expense or income involved. 

The principle of responsibility reporting is accepted by the CBC 
and some progress has been made, but our studies indicate that much 
work still needs to be done in the regions. There is much duplication 
of effort in the preparation of station and network budgets, which are 
subsequently reworked after review by head office. 

To correct this weakness, a serious effort should be made to expedite 
completion of the budget manual now in preparation. Budgets and 
management reports should be directly related to responsibility for 
control, with no further allocation of expenses or revenues. Substantial 


* Appendix A, Part I, Section 5, CBC Financial Administration. 
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savings could be effected by establishing accountability for the per- 


formance of responsibilities in all parts and at every supervisory level 
of the organization. Individual budgets should be summarized for each 


level of the organization to provide the budget for the whole Corpo- 
_ ration. This would enable the CBC to record its actual expenditures and 


revenues in such a way as to provide appropriate details for management 


_and for its annual report. 


The regional budgets should be approved annually instead of 


| quarterly, and should include all regional expenditures including some 
‘items, such as wage-increases under union contracts, which are now 
_ provided for by head office. The present method of updating estimates 
_ requires a lot of detailed work which could be eliminated if forecasts 


were updated quarterly by applying appropriate factors to broad cate- 


_gories or objects of expenditure. As the inventory of television pro- 


grams at the regions fluctuates materially from the amounts forecast, 
the procedures followed in estimating the inventory levels and the 


control procedures should be thoroughly reviewed. 
Appendix A includes a number of other detailed recommendations 


| designed to improve financial reporting, management reporting, and 


| 


cost accounting, and we recommend these to the CBC for consideration. 

One important matter not within the control of the Corporation 
needs to be rectified. The accounting year of the CBC is the fiscal year 
of the Government, April Ist to March 31st, but the normal broad- 
casting year ends at either August 31st or September 30th. Even if 
the financial year of the CBC cannot be changed, its budgetary year 
should be altered to correspond with the normal broadcasting year to 


facilitate proper budgetary control. If the proposed Canadian Broad- 
casting Authority is to call for standard reports and returns from the 


| 
| 


national broadcasting system as a whole, both public and private 


sectors should conform to the natural break-point between summer 


and winter schedules. 


Control over Capital Funds 


Capital requirements are forecast for a five-year period on the basis 


of plans for extension of coverage, changes in program format, replace- 


_ ments, improvements, and modifications to existing facilities. The capital 
estimate originates with the Director of Engineering and Technical 


| 


_ Services in Montreal. The Finance Division in Ottawa reviews and 


_appraises the capital budget before it is presented to Management and 


_ to the Board of Directors for approval. 
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After reviewing the way in which the capital estimates were compiled, 
our consultants made a number of recommendations for CBC considera- 
tion. 

The procedures followed in considering and justifying capital projects 
should be expanded, and more comprehensive investigations should be 
made and recorded, while all the preliminary study should be completed 
and the necessary approvals obtained at the project proposal state. There 
should be a post-completion audit, including a revision of the Comple- 
tion and Acceptance Report to include budget and actual costs and 
adequate explanations for variances; the Report should also provide 
details of assets being replaced. 

The Corporation’s policies for the allocation of expenditures between 
capital and expense should be reviewed and revised to provide that the 
minimum charge to a capital asset account be increased from $50 to 
at least $100. An operating appropriation should be included in each 
work-order to cover the costs of operating supplies included in the 
capital project and presently charged to capital. The charge of 3% 
to capital projects for administrative overhead should be regularly 
examined to confirm that the percentage is appropriate. Finally, there 
should be compliance with Management instructions with respect to 
charging the cost of CBC maintenance crews working on capital 
projects to the appropriate work-order. 


Television Program-Production Costs 


Underlying our broad review of the internal systems for financial control 
has been our concern with the mounting cost of television program 
production and distribution. We know that CBC Management is 
deeply concerned with this problem, and that other countries and other 
systems have been and are still contending with the voracious appetite 
for resources exhibited by this endless daily pursuit of information, 
enlightenment, and entertainment. 

Since resources are not unlimited, their wise and effective use is 
crucial to the continuing vitality of the broadcasting system in Canada. 
We shall have comments to make on the allocation of priorities by the 
private stations as indicated by their financial returns, but our main 
concern has naturally been with the public sector. We have repeatedly 
emphasized the paramount importance we attach to the continuation 
of strong public acceptance and support for the objectives of public 
broadcasting in Canada. But if these are to be achieved, limited financial 
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resources must be used to the best advantage. We have therefore made 
a constructive attempt to point the way to improvements in television 
resource-management within the CBC. 

The largest single item of cost in CBC operations is for television 
| programs. In fact, of the operating expenditures of the CBC totalling 
| $123 million in 1964-65, over $79 million, or 64%, was represented 
_ by program costs, largely for television. Television production is compli- 
_ cated, requiring advance planning, competent direction, and the co- 
| operation of a large number of people with varied skills and tempera- 
_ments. Costs vary greatly with the size and type of production, and 
many programs are parts of series running for a number of weeks in 
the program schedule. 
| Individual programs are planned by the producers, and costs esti- 
_mated by assistants known as Unit Managers or Unit Administrators. 
_ Estimates are then related to program budgets. The cost of an episode 
_in a series is also compared with the appropriate fraction of the series 
| budget. Producers may run over cost on a particular episode, but must 
_ stay within the overall budget for the series. The Accounting Depart- 
"ment records program costs and reports them to Unit Managers, who 
must then report deviation from budget to the producers. The problem 
is to keep the actual cost data current so that they may be effectively 
applied. 

Our consultants found some Unit Managers keeping their own record 
_ of costs because of the slowness of the reporting system. They also 
found cost records to be incomplete in some instances. In Montreal, 
' for example, the cumulative totals of variances are not apparent, except 
| on staging and design costs. In Toronto the reports do not compare 
| the budget with actual costs, and variances are not effectively followed 
| up. 
| The duties and responsibilities of the Unit Managers vary from one 
_ production centre to another. At some they are responsible for reporting 
_ probable over-expenditures to someone in authority over the producers, 
| but in others they are not. The unit-manager system corresponds closely 
with that used extensively in the United States, notably by NBC and 
CBS, but the responsibility for cost control in those organizations 
seems to be much more clearly defined. 

Our consultants propose the following changes in procedures, which 
we commend to the attention of CBC Management. 

The television program-production cost system should be revised to 
_ provide for the greatest possible standardization of procedures and 
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reports in all departments at all production centres. The e 
duplication of effort in the accumulation of program costs should 
eliminated, partly by increased use of the electronic data-processi 
equipment in Montreal and Toronto. There should be insistence on 
timely reporting of actual costs and a proper record of follow-up of 
variances between actual costs and estimates. 

Charges to program costs for production services should be baal 
on estimates agreed between the producer and the heads of production 
services when a program is planned, unless additional expense arises 
from changes made by the producer after the establishment of the 
budget-estimate. This system, which is in use by CBS and NBC, should 
facilitate the determination of responsibility for variances from pro 
gram budgets. The relative duties and responsibilities of producers 
and Unit Managers (or Unit Administrators) should be clarified and 
standardized throughout the organization, particularly by defining their 
respective responsibilities for control of program expenditures and 
variances from program budgets. 

The CBC Management affirms that this matter has been under 
consideration for some time, and that the necessary changes in the 
organization structure are already in hand. We must take this oppor- 
tunity to repeat what we have said in the chapter on CBC organization; 
there is a crying need for clear and concise job-descriptions, and for 
unequivocally direct lines of authority. No single administrative reform 
would go so far to improve efficiency and morale in the CBC as a 
rationalization of its budgetary control procedures coupled with the 
introduction of a simple but comprehensive management-reporting 
system. But effective budgetary control and significant management- 
reporting are quite simply impossible without absolutely precise demar- 
cation of areas of supervisory responsibility. 


Improvements in Efficiency 


Program Production. 


Our consultants undertook studies of program production in Montreal, 
Toronto, and Vancouver. There was full cooperation by CBC staff 
at all three centres. Selected representatives of management at various 
levels were interviewed to obtain insight into management and super- 
visory practices. Other methods of study included personal observation 
of operations, examination and analysis of operating statistics, and 
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a carefully planned work-measurement sampling of productions, par- 
‘ticularly those with a high labour content. Full account was taken 
| of the declared objective of CBC management to give top priority 
to the maintenance of program quality and quantity, and to regard 
any savings incidentally achieved as an offset to uncontrollable increases 
in other production costs. 

Our unqualified conclusion based on these studies is that there are 

-ample opportunities for improved efficiency and savings in program 

‘ production. The consultants reported to us that, within present facilities, 

it should be possible to save $1.2 million a year in Montreal, and 

$2.4 million a year in Toronto, by improvement in the production 
procedures, some of which would need the cooperation of the unions 
concerned. In Vancouver, they found a cost-conscious environment 
in which the regional management seeks every opportunity to reduce 

Production costs so as to expand its local programming base. 

As we have said in the chapter on consolidation plans, there is a real 

_and urgent need to improve and rationalize the television program-pro- 

duction plant and facilities in both Montreal and Toronto. But we are 

not satisfied that CBC management has fully analyzed the potential sav- 
ings in production costs that should flow from these improvements. It 
is therefore necessary to emphasize that the savings projected by the 

_consultants are realistically related to improvements in work procedures; 

_they are not dependent on consolidation and plant improvements. They 

Telate principally to better planning, better scheduling of personnel, and 

higher productivity, either in terms of fewer staff for the existing work- 

load or from increased output by the present staff. The consultants 
found that: 

- responsible supervisory personnel are untrained in cost-improvement 
and cost-control methods; 

+ the industrial engineering group at headquarters is too small to 
develop the industrial and engineering standards that are urgently 
needed throughout the CBC production centres; 

- The reporting system does not bring excess cost to the attention of 
responsible supervisors so as to prompt remedial action; operating 
staff lack appreciation of the adverse cost implications of many of 
their short-term decisions: 

- under the present costing system, producers have insufficient control 

' over important elements of production cost if they are to be held 

' wholly accountable for variances from budget; 
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responsible supervisors and other staff are not provided with proper 
information about improvement in performance on any regular basis; 
directions are frequently vague, demanding no more than that ‘costs 
must be reduced’ or ‘better performance is required’. 


The measures necessary to eliminate these weaknesses are set out in 
Appendix A in the form of recommendations for the consideration of 
CBC Management. They relate to the need to resolve conflicts between 
departments and sections by a clearer definition of responsibilities, the 
establishment of standards of performance, more flexible work-schedul- 
ing, expansion of the internal industrial-engineering function, a proper 
training program, and the development of a modern system of job- 
reporting and performance-reporting. These improvements will take 
two or three years for full development, and lesser savings are therefore 
to be expected in this interim period. Due allowance has been made for 
all these factors in our recommendations for future financial provision 
for the CBC. 


Administration. 


Opportunities to effect savings in the program-production process are 
closely related to potential administrative savings. The administration 
offices at Ottawa, Toronto, and Montreal were examined by the con- 
sultants. The studies were not intended to be sufficiently detailed to 
form a basis for immediate implementation, but were undertaken to 
provide a clear answer to the question of whether or not potential sav- 
ings exist. The answer given to the committee is a clear ‘Yes’. Once 
again the details of the studies are to be found in Appendix A and only 
the conclusions are now cited. 

Some 1,500 to 1,600 CBC personnel have clerical and supervisory 
duties, with annual salaries totalling $7,500,000. The study indicates 
a potential saving of $900,000 to $1,200,000, or 12% to 16%. The 
savings would arise from staff reductions made possible by proper appli- 
cation of improved efficiency and work-standards, resulting in increased 
work-output; from improvements in work-planning and scheduling of 
work-organization; and from improved supervision and proper perform- 
ance reporting. This does not mean that there need be wholesale, or 
indeed any, hardships imposed by separations at short notice. We are 
informed that the turnover of all CBC staff has averaged something like 
12% in recent years, and even runs as high as 25% in some classes. 
Savings on the scale indicated could therefore be largely achieved by a 
judicious policy of limited recruitment, retraining, and transfers. 
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At the headquarters a review should be made of the present extensive 


_ clerical recasting of much of the detailed reporting of data from regions. 


At Toronto and Montreal performance is affected by dispersal of the 
work force, but this is not so in Ottawa. The consultants’ recommenda- 
tions and targets assume acceptance by the CBC of the need to look 
deeply at its existing practices and requirements, to provide better job- 
function definitions, and to pursue a vigorous training program in the 


_ administrative area. In the belief that this is a valid assumption, we have 
_ taken the potential administrative savings into account, along with the 


potential operational savings, in our financial recommendations for the 


_ public sector. 


Conclusions 


The main conclusions of this long section on CBC financial manage- 
ment can be quite simply summarized. Where the growth in costs does 
not stem directly from the lengthening of the broadcast day or exten- 


_ sion of coverage, there is plenty of room for a tightening up of the 


internal control structure. This process must embrace not only the 
accounting and budgetary processes but also a careful study of methods 


_ of operation and administration. The savings potential is there, and 


_ the ability to achieve it has been assumed by the Committee in assessing 
CBC requirements, although allowance must be made for the necessary 
build-up period during which the changes are being introduced. In 
_ some instances the CBC has already moved to improve its accounting 
- structure. It is strongly recommended that this process be expedited 


on the lines indicated in Appendix A, and that equal attention be 
directed to the installation of effective operational and administrative 
cost control procedures. 


THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


Elsewhere in our report we have said that there should be a redefinition 
and reaffirmation of the role that the private radio and television 
stations should play in the Canadian broadcasting system. Having been 
granted the right to use public assets, it is essential to know how they 
are doing. An important part of our understanding must be derived 


' from an analysis of the annual reports on their activities. When we 
' came to study these reports, or the consolidated public presentation of 
| them by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, we quickly realized that 
_ the published data would not suffice. 
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We therefore wrote to all private broadcasting stations, asking that 
we be allowed to examine the returns they make to DBS. There are 59 
private television stations and 231 radio stations. We received per- 
mission from all but 5 television stations and all but 44 radio stations, 
In addition, the management of CTV Television Network Ltd gave 
us ready access to the details of their operations. 

A comment on the annual publication of this information by DBS 
is appropriate at this stage. We have referred earlier to our conviction 
that there should be a standard form of presentation of statistical data 
so that valid comparisons can be made for all the elements, public and 
private, of the broadcasting system as a whole. At present the DBS 
analysis of operating results does not clearly distinguish station results 
by revenue groups. The operating results of English-language and 
French-language stations are not separately analyzed. The investment 
in plant and equipment is not shown by revenue groups and the num- 
ber of stations operating at a loss is not indicated. 

There are other problems that could not be resolved from the DBS 
statistics, even by a detailed examination of the individual station re- 
turns. Where companies operate more than one type of service—for 
example, radio and television, or AM and FM radio, or even radio 
and some other business such asa newspaper—the results are pre- 
sumably affected by an arbitrary allocation of overhead expenses be- 
tween the two elements of the company’s operations. Allocation of 
income taxes between radio and television operation are also often 
arbitrary. For example, if the radio station had a profit and the tele- 
vision operations resulted in losses exceeding the radio profits, no tax 
would be payable, thus distorting any analysis of the two operations. 

The purpose of these observations is to draw attention to the need 
for a review of the reporting requirements. An improved presentation 
should be designed to give a clear picture of the precise position of 
each broadcaster. This is important, it seems to us, not only as an 
aid to public understanding but also to assist the Broadcasting Author- 
ity in the performance of its duties. 

Despite the shortcomings of the available reports, we are satisfied 
that the information in Appendix A, which is based on our special 
study of the station returns, is a reliable presentation of the operating 
results that can be used as a foundation for some judgments about 
private station performance. We have used the years 1961, 1962 and 
1963 for this purpose. Unfortunately long delays are involved in the 
submission of returns to DBS, so that the information for 1964 was 
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not available at the time of writing. It would have been valuable to 
| know whether the strong upturn in revenue and net profit in 1963 
has persisted. We think that it probably has. 

_ Private radio stations as a whole improved their operating results 
by 50% in 1962 over 1961 and maintained their net profit position 
intact in 1963. Private television stations as a group moved from a 
loss position of $4,553,000 in 1961 to a profit position of $3,045,000 
lin 1963. 

The largest item of expense is salaries and wages, which amounted 
| to $42,600,000 in 1963. In relation to commercial revenue, the pay- 
_ments made by the private stations for artists’ and other talent fees 
| seem very small. They amounted to $4,300,000 in 1963, an increase 
of only about $100,000 on 1961, while operating revenues climbed 
| from $87,100,000 in 1961 to $111,200,000 in the same period. This 
relationship affords the grounds for our conclusion that there is a 
serious dereliction of duty here by Canadian broadcasters in their 
meagre support for Canadian talent. The ‘55% Canadian content’ 
_tules have been quite inadequate to compel acceptable performance 

by the private stations in this important area of their responsibilities. 


| Vi 
Private Radio Stations 
Operating Results and Investment—1963 


_ Average investment in plant and equipment for a radio station ranges 
' from less than $100,000 for the smaller stations to nearly $700,000 
for the largest. For 1963, the consolidated position for private radio 
stations was as follows: 


English-Language French-Language 
Stations Stations 


(thousands of dollars) 
Investment in plant and equipment 


alter depreciation eee er ere eee $19,003 AS Bini ae 
INetrincomeratter itaxs(essmlOSSes))i esses ees. $ 1,986 $ 407 
% Net income to investment ...................0000.- 10.5% 7.9% 


Combined gross revenue for all radio stations increased at an average 
-annual rate of 8.5% from 1961 to 1963, from $49,414,000 to 
' $58,212,000. Operating expenses also increased but not proportion- 
ately, so that net income after tax was $2,393,000 in 1963 compared 
with $1,690,000 in 1961. One-third of all radio stations lost money 
in each of the three years. These were mainly the small and medium- 
| size stations, and of the ten largest with annual revenues exceeding 
$1,000,000, only one experienced a loss. It is significant that artists 
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and other talent fees paid by radio stations declined from $1,941,000 
in 1961 to $1,863,000 in 1963. They amount to only 3% to 4% of 
gross revenue. 


Private Television Stations 
Operating Results and Investment—1963 


The consolidated position for private television stations for the year 


1963 was as follows: 
English-Language French-Language 
Stations Stations 


(thousands of dollars) 
Investment in plant and equipment 


altermdepreciationun. ete metre eee eee $30,224 $ 6,192 
Net income after tax (less losses) ........0...0.... $ 1,290 Sr157 55: 
Percentage of net income to investment ............ 4.3% 28.3% 


Gross television revenues increased by 26% in 1962 over 1961 and 
by 11% in 1963 over 1962. Total revenue was $37,736,000 in 1961 
and $52,979,000 in 1963. Operating expenses increased, but not pro- 
portionately, so that a combined net loss of $4,553,000 in 1961 be- 
came a net profit after tax of $3,045,000 in 1963. It is important to 
note that this period covers the first years of operation for many new 
stations including those classed as ‘second’ stations in the major centres, 
so that the expenses include pre-operating costs incurred by these 
stations. The costs are therefore higher than would be normal. 

As with radio, the largest stations are the healthiest financially. Over 
half the total profits of those operating at a profit were made by 9 
stations each earning $1,500,000 and over. As with radio also, the 
amount paid out for artists and other talent fees is disappointingly 
small—$2,275,000 in 1961 or 6% of gross revenue, and $2,435,000 
in 1963 or less than 5% of gross revenue. Although the French- 
language stations appear to be doing much better than their English- 
language counterparts, they face a different competitive situation; for 
they are not generally so exposed as the latter to direct competition 
from stations in the United States. 


The CTV Television Network 


This network was incorporated in 1961 and began operations on 
October Ist of that year. The network started with eight charter 
affiliates, all broadcasting in English, and remains solely an English- 
language network. Three former CBC affiliates were subsequently 
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added, the latest being CJON, St John’s, Nfld, in the fall of 1964. CTV 
owns no production facilities as such, except for a network master-con- 
trol system and equipment to handle film and videotape feeds to the 
microwave distribution system. CTV recently moved to acquire an 
ownership interest in CJCH (Halifax), and the affiliated stations are 
all minority shareholders in CTV. The combined net income after tax 
of CTV and its eight original affiliates was only $101,000 in 1963, but 
this was a substantial improvement from net loss positions of $5 ,081,000 


in 1961 and $1,616,000 in 1962. 


The CTV affiliates which are located in major markets do not need 


the network as much as CTV needs them. A conflict of financial 
interests is inherent in the present arrangements, and limits the ability 


of the network to develop into a truly national ‘second-choice’ network 


alongside the CBC. However, the improvement in the financial position 
of CTV suggests that no drastic solutions should be sought at this 
point, and that the network and its affiliated stations should continue 
| to negotiate with each other and attempt to reach a better programming 
_and financial balance between their local and network interests. 


( 
\ 


CBC Affiliates 


The foregoing brief review of private radio and television station 


finances suggests clearly that, even though there are some dark spots, 
the overall picture is one of growth and financial vitality. A separate 
study of the CBC private affiliates would no doubt show that they are 
becoming restive under the growing competitive pressure and anxious 
to achieve sounder financial arrangements with the CBC. The effect 
of competitive pressure from the private network and stations is to 


create demands that the CBC should seek to offset this competition 
_ by revising its programming policies, and should also give more local 
time to and require less obligatory network-time from its affiliates. 
Since the mixed system still appears to us to be the best solution for 
Canada, we recommend that the problems of the affiliates should be 
given renewed and sympathetic attention by the CBC. 


Canadian Talent 


One particular conclusion is painfully clear. The amount of Canadian 


programming and support for Canadian artists and talent by the private 
sector is woefully small, and might almost be described as con- 
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temptuous. The Broadcasting Authority should review the relevant 
regulations in the light of the growing ability of the private stations 
to share this national responsibility with the CBC. The committee is 
undeviating in its view that the provision of a choice to Canadians 
through the licensing of private stations does not in any sense grant 
them carte blanche to meet only the barest possible minimum require- 
ments of the national broadcasting system to which they belong. 


A PLAN FOR CBC FINANCING 


A new basis for the financing of the public sector is vital to the future 
of the whole structure of broadcasting in Canada. We have already 
noted that the private stations are uncertain about CBC policy in two 
respects. They would like a clearer statement of CBC commercial 
policy and they would like to know what plans for the further expansion 
of the public sector are to be followed. The CBC on the other hand 
has expressed great concern about the present one-year-at-a-time 
approach to its financial requirements, and the stultifying effect which 
this has on its ability to plan programming policy on any firm base. 
We have reported that all who commented on finances in briefs to the 
Committee supported a greater measure of financial security for the 
CBC. 

Our discussions with those responsible for broadcasting systems in 
other countries strongly support the concept of forward planning. 
Fully commercial systems such as the United States networks regard 
three years as a proper planning period. The BBC attaches the utmost 
importance to the guaranteed licence fee, and builds its plans for 
several years ahead, for both operating and capital requirements, on 
this predictable level of revenue. We conclude that the present basis 
of financing for the CBC must be changed if the management of the 
Corporation is to be put in a position to meet the challenges that lie 
ahead. 


The Present Arrangements 


The net operating expenditures of the CBC are now met by annual 
grants from Parliament, while capital requirements are met by interest- 
bearing government loans repayable in equal annual instalments over 
a 20-year period. Each year the CBC submits to the Government a 
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forecast of its operating expenditures for the following year, including 
its expectations of commercial revenues. 

The Broadcasting Act, Section 35(2), also requires the CBC to 
‘submit a five-year capital program to the Governor in Council. These 
submissions are required in each fifth year, and the first was in 1959. 
The second capital plan was therefore submitted in the fall of 1964 to 
ldover the period 1965 to 1970. It has nevertheless been the practice 
of both the Government and Parliament to approve capital and 
operating funds only on an annual basis. 


| The CBC Submission for 1965-1970 


To provide a firm basis for our recommendations, it is necessary to 
‘cite the current CBC forecast of requirements and to comment briefly 
thereon. 

t 


‘Capital Requirements. Planned capital requirements (Table 17.2) 
call for the expenditure of more than $185 million by March 31st, 
1970. 


Table 17.2—CBC—PROJECTED CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


Consolidation 


Year Television Radio of Facilities Total 
(000) (000) (000) (000) 
HOG Gay sae hen, 8 WO dL sale! Seo4 5 $ 11,100 
HOG ite ere te 19,653 3,086 11,316 34,055 
| IOS See Meee NGSi52 BFA) 23,652 44,119 
969 BAe Peers 18,457 3,465 34,603 56,525 
OT OM a ee en 12,694 3,076 23,439 39,209 
Motaliiten’ ear: $ 74,568 $ 14,885 $ 95,555 $185,008 


In addition, it should be noted that many projects will be under way or 
in the planning stage in 1970, and to complete these would require a 
further $66,707,000 in 1971 and thereafter. Actual capital expenditures 
for the year ended March 31, 1965, were $13,418,000. 


Operating Requirements. Actual net operating expenditures for the 
year ended March 31, 1965, were $85,869,000. The forecast for the 
period 1966-70, revised to May 1965, shown in Table 17.3 indicates 
net operating expenditures, after deducting commercial revenue, rising 
from $96 to $148 million a year, or an average of almost $123.5 mil- 
lion a year. 
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Table 17.3—CBC—PROJECTED OPERATING REQUIREMENTS 


Interest 
and 
Year Television Radio Central Services Total 
(000) (000) (000) (000) 
19660 ak Se $ 65,195 $ 23,284 $ 7,610 $ 96,089 
19.6 tbs. eee Re 78,004 25,640 9,641 113,285 
NO OSa ean crete 84,598 27,809 11,943 124,350 
1969394... Pee 92,451 28,607 14,447 135,505 
19 Ol ee rnmeia e 100,988 30,658 16,384 148,030 
POtali gees een ae $421,236 $135,998 $ 60,025 $617,259 


Total Requirements. Combining the capital and operating forecasts, we 
arrive at a total figure of more than $802 million in the five years 
1966-70 (Table 17.4). These figures do not include: 

- capital expenditures of $9,800,000 and operating expenditures of 
$2,029,000 in connection with The World’s Fair Exhibition; 

- capital expenditures of $3,647,000; operating expenditures of 
$8,850,000; and estimated loss of commercial revenue of $1,000,000 
in connection with special programming for the Centennial celebra- 
tions; 

. allowance for the effect on capital expenditures of future price in- 
creases (operating expenditures include a factor for price increases 
during the five-year period) ; 

- depreciation; 

- provision for loan repayments, although the net operating cost figures 
do include interest on loans. 


Table 17.4A—CBC—PROJECTED TOTAL REQUIREMENTS 


Net 

Year Capital Operating Total 

(000) (000) (000) 
1 OG Gre ek ere en ane ee $ 11,100 $ 96,089 $107,189 
19672 42 EE aes 34,055 113,285 147,340 
1968 nc Se 44,119 124,350 168,469 
1969 Reece tnact aes 56,525 135,505 192,030 
19°70 gains Oy cacee Sees oe 39,209 148,030 187,239 
Lotale Wa syt ke tee. seen $185,008 $617,259 $802,267 


This was the starting point for our examination and revision of the 
several components of the CBC forecast. The following adjustments 
have all been mentioned in other contexts in this report. 
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Adjusted Capital Requirements 


The grand total of anticipated capital outlays for the CBC from 1965 
' to 1970 is $208,359,000, including price change allowances, Expo 67 
‘facilities, and Centennial requirements. We have gone over these require- 
ments very carefully, and the following adjustments directly reflect our 
conclusions on consolidation plans in Toronto and Montreal, further 
extension of coverage, and colour television. 


Consolidation Plans. The CBC forecasts a_ total requirement of 
$127,661,000 for all consolidation, including $95,851,000 for Mont- 
teal and Toronto. Of this total, $32,106,000 was not to have been spent 
until after 1970. We are convinced that the plans must be redrawn on 
‘a more modest scale, and we judge that $20,000,000 should be elim- 
inated from the total to 1970 on this account. 


Extension of Coverage. The cost of CBC plans for new stations in 
‘major centres is estimated at $8,250,000, with $2,250,000 scheduled 
| after 1970. We have recommended that these plans be abandoned, and 
$6 million have been deducted on this account. 


Colour Television. The expansion of colour television beyond the scale 
‘recommended would involve a total cost of $22,640,000, with 
$4,403,000 scheduled after 1970. Deferment of the whole of this 
expansion until after 1970 means a reduction of $18,237,000. 


Price Adjustment. The CBC allowance for price increases should be 
adjusted, to conform with the foregoing recommendations, in an amount 
of $4,763,000. 

_ These reductions total $49,000,000, leaving $159,000,000 as the 
amount we recommend for all capital outlays foreseen to 1970. A 
further important note is that whereas the unadjusted CBC plans leave 
$66,707,000 for completion after 1970, our recommendations mean 
that only $32,131,000 should be required for completion of projects in 
progress at March 3l1st, 1970. 


Adjusted Operating Requirements 


‘Commercial Revenue. As a matter of CBC policy, their forecast has 
assumed that total net revenue will remain constant at $25,000,000, 
‘even though revenue from radio will be eliminated by 1971. We have 
recommended that the present 25% share of the television market and 
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4% share of the radio market, both of which are steadily growing, 
should be retained. In the period to 1970, this would add revenues 
totalling $27,620,000 for television and $4,680,000 for radio over 
and above the CBC estimates. Our revision therefore takes this into 
account. 


Operational and Administrative Savings. From our consultants’ 
analysis, we deduce that it is essential to provide an incentive to the 
CBC to seek some substantial portion of the savings we think can be 
made. If $4.6 million a year is a reasonable eventual target by 1970, it 
seems equally reasonable to allow for the progressive achievement of 
substantial savings in the next five years, and net operating requirements 
have therefore been reduced by $8 million on this account. 


_Extension of Coverage. In this period, we recommend the abandon- 
ment of CBC plans to expand further in the major centres and a con- 
centration only on other hard-core coverage requirements. This will 
reduce the operating cost indicated in the CBC forecast by $4.8 million. 


Colour Television. Deferment until after 1970 of the later stages of 
introducing colour television, i.e. the establishment of production facil- 
ities beyond the bare minimum recommended, would result in operat- 
ing savings of $4 million. 

Program Improvement. The CBC forecast to 1970 includes a total 
of more than $35 million for the general purpose of improving the 
program service. We endorse the need for improvement, but do not 
agree that this amount can be justified; we believe that it is reasonable 
to include only half the amount requested. The CBC forecast has been 
reduced by $17,640,000 on this account. 


Interest Payments. Interest costs are governed by the pace of capital 
expenditure. Our proposals on capital requirements would result in a 
reduction of $3,245,000 from the CBC forecast for interest payments. 


Selling Costs. Selling costs are directly related to the volume of 
commercial activity. The higher revenue level that we recommend 
might mean higher proportionate selling costs, and we have added 
$2,309,000 to the CBC operating cost for this item. 


General. In all other respects we have accepted the CBC estimates, 
including full provision for operating and capital costs of radio in this 
period. 

The effect of all of these adjustments is to reduce the CBC total 
net operating requirements by some $67,676,000 for the five-year period 
ending in 1970. 
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Adjusted Total Requirements 


The CBC operating and capital forecasts for the full period 1966-70, 


adjusted to conform with our recommendations, can now be summar- 


ized as follows: 


Net 
Capital Operating 
(thousands of dollars) 
GBC Forecasts (May 1965)" ccs .tcccssocsee-s. $185,008 $617,259 
Add: Items not in CBC forecast but which 
should be covered by any formula 
CBC Expo ’67 requirements .......... 9,800 2,029 
CBC Centennial Programming ........ 3,647 9,850 
Price changes—Capital forecast ... 9,904 
Allowance for Depreciation ..............0..... 48,647* 
DO tall teen teas meri heaNeeeten ect ec $208,359 $677,785 
Deduct: 
Adjustments as outlined .............. 49,000 67,676 
Revised requirements .................. $159,359 $610,109 


' If these are the acceptable capital and operating requirements for the 
_CBC to 1970, attention can now be directed to methods of provision, 
' for which we have made certain assumptions. We assume that a 
_ generally acceptable formula must cover all reasonable requirements, 
so that there will be only one source of public revenue. Total revenue 


: could of course be affected by commercial policy changes. The formula 


' must also be simple and direct, capable of easy application, and re- 


‘lated if possible to some measurable individual index of the cost of 
' broadcasting. Our thinking quickly turned to the statistics on Canadian 
‘households equipped with radio and television sets. If this country had 
_a licence-fee system, that would be the source of broadcasting revenue. 


In the absence of a licence-fee, now that the set-owning percentage of 
the total population is so high, this looks like the easiest and fairest 


multiplier. Price changes in the forecast period have already been 


taken into account, directly in the capital forecast and indirectly, by 
the use of trend analysis, in the operating estimates. 


The Recommended Formula 


We therefore recommend that the most serious consideration be given 


to the following proposals for the future provision of capital and operat- 


ing funds for the CBC. 


*Depreciation has been calculated at a composite rate of 64% which is the 


_ average of recent years. 
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Capital Requirements. In our opinion, CBC capital requirements are 
best seen in the light of operating policies. There should be a much 
closer linkage between capital and operating needs for the future, and 
the best way to achieve this is to require that the operating grant bear 
the burden of debt-service cost resulting from capital investments. 

We recommend, consistently with our analysis of adjusted capital 
requirements, that a general borrowing authority be established with 
a ceiling of $200 million to be drawn down only against capital budgets 
approved by the Broadcasting Authority. This total borrowing authority 
will meet reasonable capital needs, and could also be used for fluctuat- 
ing working capital requirements, which are likely to increase in step 
with the volume of operations. The CBC should be given no right to 
utilize the excess of depreciation over loan repayments for any pur- 
pose other than reductions in the Proprietor’s Equity Account (the 
present book-value of fixed assets and the working capital). The ad- 
justed capital requirements of the CBC are therefore taken into account 
on this basis in our recommendations for the operating grant. 

This method of financing the capital requirements of the CBC has 
the great merit of flexibility. Capital requirements necessarily fluctuate 
widely from one year to another, and the outcome of capital expendi- 
tures directly affects operating expense. Moreover, the independence 
of the CBC, which is generally regarded as necessary, is restricted by 
the need to come hat-in-hand to Parliament every year for its capital 
requirements. The formula we propose will make it necessary for CBC 
Management to exercise a nice judgment in balancing real capital re- 
quirements against operating costs. 

It should also be noted that the formula provides for complete debt- 
service, that is to say both interest payments and amortization. If the 
depreciation rate remains at the suggested annual figure of 64% and 
the interest on 20-year Receiver-General loans is set at 54%, the 
resultant effect based on our estimates of capital investment by the CBC 
would be as shown in Table 17.5. Thus an amount of around $31,- 
000,000 would be available for payment to the Government in reduction 
of the Proprietor’s Equity Account during the five years 1966-1970. 

A final note on the rearrangement of asset holdings by CBC relates 
to the present anomalous ownership of the Radio Canada Building in 
Montreal by the CBC International Service. Moreover, two of the short- 
wave transmitters at Sackville, NB, belong to the International Service 
and one to the CBC. We recommend the transfer of the International 
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Table 17.5—CBC—PROJECTED DEPRECIATION AND DEBT SERVICE 


(ADJUSTED) 
(1) (2) (3) 
Loan 
Year Ending Instalments Excess 
March 31st Depreciation due of (2) over (3) 
(000) (000) (000) 
USSR ere cee tee? Shae $ 713 $ 5,119 
SOT ie eras ea ae 7,387 1,413 5,974 
SOS eke heen. 9,629 3,335 6,294 
NS G9) Bea Fc es 11,870 Slay 6,728 
ORO cree aero 1135929 Tut 6,817 
BTR OCAT  wy Rs. fd tthe a $ 48,647 SS ae/ss) $ 30,932 


Service assets to the CBC. A valuation of $3,155,000 has been estab- 
lished for this purpose, and this amount has been added to the CBC 
Proprietors Equity Account. Pursuant to our recommendations with 
regard to the International Service, we would expect the CBC to make 
whatever capital investments are required, and to charge a reasonable 
annual cost to that Service for this purpose. This charge would then 
be provided for in the annual operating grant for, the International 
Service. A revised CBC balance sheet, showing the likely effect of all 
these changes, is set out in Appendix A. 


Operating Requirements. A projection of DBS statistics for television- 
and-radio households suggests that by 1967 the numbers will not be 
much greater in relation to the total population than they are today. 


Television Homes 


Population * Number ? % of 
Year (June 1) (May) Population 
(in thousands) 
I) Aligarh beat 19,272 4,328 MDS 
ND GS are tt iri, 19,646 4,519 23.0 
S668 tenet ere re 20,039 4,709 Daye 
19 G7 Ee. Ree et 20,441 4,906 24.0 
NO 6 8er eee ores 20,855 5,005 24.0 
[9 GOPra ce sees. ee 21,286 5,109 24.0 
LOT OVE eee 21,729 52415) 24.0 


1Population and Labour Force Projections to 1970—Staff Study No. 1, December 
1964, prepared for the Economic Council of Canada. 

2 1960-1964—-Dominion Bureau of Statistics Annual Report of Household Facilities 
and Equipment; 1965-1970—our projection. 


It would seem that a factor of 24% of the population represents 
saturation point for households with both radio and television sets. 
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We recommend the calculation of CBC requirements as a fixed sum 
per television household. If the mid-point in the CBC fiscal year is 
used and the CBC year itself is changed as recommended to end in 
August or September, the date upon which the grant is based could be 
either February 28th or March 31st in that fiscal year. For the purpose 
of illustration, we have chosen the March 31st year-end, and have 
derived the number of television homes at September 30th in each year 
by using the May figure in the foregoing table plus one-third, or four 
months, in the following year. Thus the estimated number of television 
homes in the years 1965 to 1969 is as follows: 


September 30 Thousands of households 


Nos Cie Ut ee aI Pi Wate 2 | suena Oe a SR 4,582 
aoe Mame enna phe ae Wi Jeb venatie Ratan iPM cnt abipei ey cco. ai exhaled Lot wsdl 4,775 
DT te pe Aas NOR A et tie Pee ee 4,939 
(1 NE UMAR AN 8 OPA ale ae aud Pa abire aA Fam E enc Aai 2’ nay it 5,040 
pea Ee BN Ts ie REE NEGE) Mal Rat ieee ns) bs sade 5,144 


The relationship that can be established between these numbers of 
television households and our estimate of total CBC requirements 
works out at $24.92 a television household. 

For the next five years a fixed sum of $25.00 for each television 
household relates to the forecast as follows: 


Grant at 
Year $25.00 a Excess of 
Ending television CBC* grant over 
March 31 home Expenditures Expenditures 
(000) (000) (000) 
196 GR athe $114,550 $102,166 $ 12,384 
LOG Tee ie oe 119,375 115,336 4,039 
LOGS FES resort ea) 123,475 128,852 (55377) 
TOGONA 2 Man bs ane 126,000 128,752 (25752) 
1 OF OM ee ee doen 128,600 135,003 (6,403) 
$612,000 $610,109 $ 1,891 


*Net operating expenditures including debt service. 


It will be observed that the fixed grant more than meets the needs of 
the first two years but most of this excess is offset by the reverse situa- 
tion of the next three years. On the face of it, there may be a need to 
increase the amount of the grant by 1971 as CBC expenditures grow, 
but we have already observed that the opportunities for savings due to 
increased efficiency seem greater than we have allowed for. Also, 
whereas the CBC share of total television revenue in 1962 and 1963 
was 30%, we have included only 25% in our estimates. On the other 
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hand, we have not made specific allowance for the effect of certain of 


| our recommendations, such as the move of the CBC headquarters to 


Montreal and an accelerated extension of coverage. Taking everything 


_ into account, however, we are satisfied that the recommended plan is 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


sufficiently flexible to take care of all these variations one way or the 
other. 

One final observation must be made. The operating formula is 
designed to cover total CBC needs including both amortization of cap- 


ital and interest on capital borrowings. It does not include operating 


_ provision for the CBC International Service. Our report on that Service 


recommends firmly that it should continue to be financed by separate 
parliamentary vote. The Department of National Defence should con- 
tinue to bear the cost of the Armed Forces Service. These would be the 
only exceptions. 


RECOMMENDATION 


We recommend: ‘That the financial requirements of the CBC, both 
capital and operating, should be provided by a 
statutory annual grant of $25 for each television 
household in Canada as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


_ This recommendation is based on a careful review of the alternatives 
_ open to the Government and Parliament. The formula should be re- 
_ examined before the end of the five-year period initially provided for, 
_ but we hope that there would be no need to alter the basic approach. 


For the management of the public broadcasting system, it will afford 
the degree of independence and financial assurance that is needed to 


_ plan the best use of available resources and meet the many complexi- 
_ ties of the future with reasonable confidence. For the public, the cost 
_ will be about the same for each television household as that of one 


package of cigarettes a week to be shared out among the whole family. 
We regard the proposed formula as a fair expression of all the fore- 


 seeable and justifiable requirements of the CBC for the next five years 
_ at least. We are satisfied that it will work, and we recommend it to the 
_ Government with complete confidence. 
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PART VII 


APPENDICES 


Appendix A 


REPORT OF THE FINANCIAL ADVISERS TO 
THE COMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING 


June 11, 1965, 


_ To the Chairman and Members 


of the Committee on Broadcasting, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sirs: 
Report of the Financial Advisers 


We submit herewith our report on the work which we performed in accordance 
with your instructions to provide information of a financial nature on the broadcasting 
industry in Canada. 


Our report is divided into three main parts, the first two relating to the Canadian 


_ Broadcasting Corporation, the third to the private broadcasters. Each of the main parts 
_ is divided into sections which are appropriately described in the table of contents. 


Partners and staff members of our Management consulting firm, P. S. Ross & 


_ Partners, participated with us in the carrying out of our assignment particularly in the 
_ review of the commercial activities and the television program production techniques 


and the administrative efficiency of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
During the course of our examination: 


1. We visited the head office of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation at Ottawa 
and its offices at Montreal and Toronto, the principal operating centres. We reviewed 


_ financial and other reports and looked into the Corporation’s system of budget prepara- 
_ tion and financial reporting. We made a brief review of the electronic data processing 


installations. The financial statements submitted as Exhibits 1-6 in Section 2 of Part I 


| of our report were prepared at our request by CBC staff and reviewed by us. 


We visited the Corporation’s television program production centres in Montreal 
and Toronto and its Vancouver studios. We inquired into television program production 
techniques and studied the administrative efficiency of the Corporation’s clerical staff. 
We reviewed the commercial operations. 

At the time we commenced our work, a review of the Corporation’s organizational 
structure at the senior level was being conducted by an internal study group. In due 
course this review was completed and a copy of the report was furnished to the Com- 


_ mittee. On the instructions of the Committee we did not include a study of the Corpora- 
_ tion’s organizational structure in the work we carried out. 


We had numerous discussions with staff of the Corporation at all levels including 


_ Supervisory staff and senior management. 


We obtained copies of the Corporation’s forecast of cash requirements for the 


_ next five years and inquired into the forecasts. We discussed the forecasts with the 
_ Committee and on the basis of direction given to us by the Committee we made 
_ certain adjustments to the figures shown by the forecasts resulting in a new set of 
_ figures representing levels of expenditure and commercial revenue which the Com- 
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mittee considers acceptable for CBC to carry out a satisfactory broadcasting service 
during the next five years. We made a number of projections for the Committee of the 
funds which would be provided under a formula proposed by the Committee for the 
future financing of CBC. 

2. Arrangements were made by the Committee for the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics to compile, in a form specified by us, tabulations of financial information 
included in the reports which the broadcasters file with DBS each year. These tabula- 
tions included the operating results of all private broadcasters, radio and television, 
for their financial years ending in the calendar years 1961, 1962 and 1963. 

We reviewed the tabulations prepared by DBS staff and scrutinized the returns of 
some of the individual stations. We did not go behind the reports submitted to DBS 
except for CTV Television Network Ltd., Toronto, and Station CFCF, Montreal, whose 
offices we visited to get first-hand information. 

3. We visited offices and studios of Columbia Broadcasting Systems Inc. and 
National Broadcasting Company Inc. where we observed some operations and obtained 
information which we considered would be useful to us in the conduct of our study. 

We place on record our appreciation of the co-operation and assistance provided 
‘to us by all with whom we came in contact in the course of carrying out our assign- 
ment. Our inquiries into the operations and financial reporting system of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation extended over a long period of time and we wish to record 
particularly our appreciation for the great amount of assistance given to us by the 
management and staff of that Corporation. We also wish to record our particular thanks 
for the help given to us by members of the staff of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
compiling tabulations of the operating results of the private broadcasters. 

We are grateful for the courteous reception given to us by executives and staff 
members of National Broadcasting Company Inc. and of Columbia Broadcasting 
Systems Inc. and for the assistance we received from CTV Television Network Ltd. and 
Station CFCF. We did not find it necessary to call on the executives or staff of the 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters or of the Board of Broadcast Governors for 
much assistance but they were very co-operative in meeting any requests we made of 
them. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ToucuE, Ross, BAILEY & SMART 
Chartered Accountants. 
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| PART I 


| CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
| OPERATIONS 


I. FINANCIAL RESULTS 1960-1965 AND BALANCE SHEET 
AT MARCH 31, 1965 


1. INTRODUCTON 


| At our request CBC compiled a number of financial statements for the years 
1960 to 1965 in a form prescribed by us. We reviewed these statements and compared 
the totals with the annual financial statements of the Corporation but did not make 
any other verification of them. These statements are included in section 2 of this part 
‘of the report as Exhibits 1 to 6. We are providing a balance sheet of the Corporation 
at March 31, 1965 at the end of this section of the report. 

| Before dealing with the financial results for the six years in question it would seem 
apppropriate to give some general indication of the growing magnitude of CBC expen- 
ditures. Annual operating costs excluding depreciation and after deducting commercial 
revenues have grown from $5,500,000 in 1950 before television was introduced in 
‘Canada to $85,900,000 in 1965 and the annual cost will grow to $148,000,000 by 1970 
‘based on CBC forecasts of what its requirements will be in that year. Growth in the 
annual cost figures is demonstrated by the following: 


f 


Year ended 
March 31 
POS) Wes BOE MOR. cc. WAR... ccm, Tee $ 5,500,000 
POSS mene RM ema EE os cyl io ny. me 22,400,000 
| TO es ieee eee et 52,300,000 
| ES Sree fy 0 va 85,900,000 
| 197 ORE Forecast pte) eck 6. os mea teste es 148,000,000 


| These figures do not include capital expenditures which amounted to $6,300,000 
in 1960 and to $13,400,000 in 1965. CBC capital forecasts anticipate capital expen- 
ditures of $39,200,000 in the year ending March 31, 1970. 

| The report of the Royal Commission on Broadcasting issued in 1957 included a 
forecast of the operating and capital expenditures of CBC for the six fiscal years 
‘March 31, 1958 to March 31, 1963. We compared the actual results for these years 
with the forecasts which had been made but we are not submitting the figures in 
comparative form as we do not consider that the comparison would be very meaningful 
without the introduction of voluminous notes and explanations because of two major 
developments which had been expected to occur during the forecast period but did not 
materialize, i.e., the introduction of colour television service in Canada and the con- 
solidation of CBC facilities in Montreal and Toronto. Another factor affecting the 
comparability of the figures is that the licensing of second television stations in cities 
in which CBC already operated was not taken into consideration in the estimates of 
‘commercial revenue. We consider that making the comparison was useful nevertheless, 
because as a result we reached the conclusion that a five-year projection of costs and 
revenues is practical even though it is not possible to foretell exactly what developments 
and events are likely to take place over such a period. 
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2. SUMMARY OF OPERATING RESULTS 1960-1965 


The growing costs of CBC operations must be considered in relation to the exten 
of its operations and the service which it is providing. The following statistics are o 
interest: 


1959 1965 

Networks— 

POLE VISION Scere ectaes tea seacereceemter tes eee cee NR DZ 22 

Radio ei carta ti ceca ect eiee cece eee nee eae 3 3 
Broadcasting Stations— 

Television es. ee ee ee eS 14 

Radio: sc Ee ee eee RR os, Seton 18 30 
Repeater Stations— 

EL ClEVISION ae Coe nt et td esc. coca 3 28 

N22: Fe yim type bi 1 rte ea pi Pe Aas ase ed ee 61 126 
Estimated coverage by CBC and affiliated stations 

(percentage of population)— 
RCISVISION ROA Aes cake tacts cat enace sad ones 85% 94% 
Radio’ 6.28 ie ee he es Sei ee 98% 98% 


As at March 31, 1965 CBC television stations were on the air about 100 hour 
a week as compared to about 80 hours a week at March 31, 1959. 
Following is a condensed summary of CBC operating costs for the six years fron 
1960 to 1965 as shown by Exhibits 1 to 5: 
Years Ended March 31 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 196: 
(millions of dollars) 


Television: 
Cost of production and distribution $65 $70 $73 $74 $79 $8 
Advertising revenue (gross) ............... 36 36 30 28 30 3) 
INGLIS eis sthatnsdtmetemtiemels 29 34 43 46 49 b's 
Radio: 
Cost of production and distribution 16 177 18 19 19 2( 
Advertising revenue (gross) ................ 2 2, 3 3 3 2 
Neto. stecteiten. 2letanetl ees 14 15 a5 16 16 18 


Television and radio combined: 
Cost of production and distribution 81 87 91 93 98 10-¢ 


Advertising revenue (gross) ............... 38 38 33 31 33 3: 
INGE SETS. Ae. Se ee 43 49 58 62 65 71 
Operational supervision and services 1 8 9 8 9 1 
Selling and general administration ...... 5 6 7 7 8 : 
12 14 16 15 17 1S 
Totali sequirementSustes eee. ee 55 63 74 TH 82 90 
Less: Depreciation included in expend- 
4 4 4 


1tUTES 4 <. Jen) seate. Bete a: 3 4 4 


Net cash requirements for operations 
—provided by Parliamentary grants $52 $59 $70 $73 $78 $86 
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The increase in annual expenditures on a gross basis, that is to say leaving out 
_ advertising revenue, between 1960 and 1965 was $30,000,000 as indicated by the 


following 

1960 1965 

(thousands of dollars) 
‘Cost of production and distribution ...........00....000....0... $81,000 $104,000 
Operational supervision and services ..0..0......cccceceeeeeee 7,000 10,000 
Selling and general administration 0.0.0... 5,000 9,000 
| $93,000 123,000 
93,000 
FCC Cet oa) eee eee Oe ee $ 30,000 


} 
| 
| 


A major factor in the growth of the expenditures in the past six years has 


been the increased salary costs arising from an increase in numbers of employees, an 
increase in salary rates (scale and merit) and an increase in overtime payments. The 
trend is indicated by the following statistics covering a five year period; we have 
‘started with figures at the beginning of the 1961 fiscal year rather than 1960 because 
of the major strike of employees which occurred in the 1960 fiscal year and using 
figures as of the beginning of that year would have produced misleading comparisons. 


Average number of full-time employees during year: 


IVT Chimay SO Seeman Ae ci AN a cl ae 8,061 

IVE tioles Gils ULV LL are a ae: oe ee Be! eS 6,802 

| PONGEREENS Sms FED OEE BEAS Sc Le LRA Re eee 259 

t a 

—— 
Average annual salary, full-time employees: 

‘SECS Ted ICTS ae ls re ea ane a $5,916 

| INTARCUMS eS OU Merurtin ted eon est ces isco reer em iets 4,672 

WACTCASS mI UTINS PENI OG «oa. d. silos. coa ccs seuele.cedses ao neesoeee ecee $1,244 


| This increase is partly the result of scale increases and partly the result 
‘increases. 


Total salaries including part-time employees and overtime: 


| Year ended March 31, 1965 ......cccssssssssssssssssseee $52,312,000 
ear uended eMarchy 31051960 ok, chalk noted Mtns 34,969,000 
| Increasel during period. 1c saiacdaciosoniciusnoe ce. $17,343,000 
| This increase is made up (approximately) as follows: 

| Full-time staff: 

| PRC asee Te UE DOT Sacco. cashes Bees ean tsa ene eens eee $ 6,304,000 
| PRCT Cae metry Mer CC i eel Bee ion, adc Set, 9,612,000 
| IiNCKCASeMITEOVENLITIC mreetnectatten eer anon anes: 1,113,000 
| Increase in part-time Staff COStS .............:-sce-socoosaceooeeenee 314,000 


$17,343,000 


These figures do not include the cost of artists and other talent. 


| 
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Thus increases in salaries account for over half the increase in total costs of 
$30,000,000. Of the overall increase in salaries more than half is due to increases ir 
rates. 

A review of the organizational structure of CBC was specifically excluded from 
the assignments given to us by the Committee and accordingly we are not expressing 


an opinion on the present size of the CBC staff or the way in which it is organized a 
head office and in the regions, except to the extent that we have indicated in Section € 
of this part of the report that staff reductions should be possible through improvements 
in television program production techniques and administrative efficiency. From our 
review it was not possible to state to what extent the increase in staff numbers was 
caused by extension of broadcast hours and coverage, including the opening of new 
stations, but certainly some part of it was. 

In order to make a comparison of the increase in CBC salary rates during the 
past five years with the increase which has occurred in the communications industry 
as a whole it is necessary to include overtime because available DBS statistics for the 
communications industry include overtime. CBC salaries increased by an average of 
5.2% a year during the five years from April 1, 1960 to March 31, 1965 which is 
somewhat higher than the annual average rate of increase of 4.8% for the whole 
communications industry. In this connection CBC management makes two comments 
having a bearing on the comparison: 


(a) Large numbers of staff were hired between 1952 and 1959 at starting salaries 
near the bottom of CBC scales. The subsequent progress of these persons 
through the scales has tended to bring about a higher than normal increase 
in rate. 


’ 


(b) The salary scale in the management areas was artificially depressed for many 
years because of the restriction on the President’s and Vice-President’s salaries 
under Order-in-Council. With the change in these salaries, more realistic 
management salary scales were introduced. 


3, EXHIBITS 1-5 


We did not attempt to account in any detail for the changes in level of expenditures 
between 1960 and 1965 but we have a few broad comments to make on the accom- 
panying statements. 


Exhibit I—Funds Provided by Parliament 1960-1965 

This is a summary showing the funds provided to CBC for its operations and for 
capital expenditures. 
Exhibit 2—Statement of Operations 1960-1965 


This statement sets out the operating costs under a few main headings. It shows 
the cost of operations divided between television and radio. Of the net cost of opera- 
tions of $90,391,000 in 1965 it is interesting to note that $21,938,000 pertains to the 
radio operation so that the cost of providing the radio service should not be overlooked; 
it amounts to a substantial figure. 


Exhibit 3—Details of Expenditures 1960-1965 


This statement provides an analysis of the principal items of expenditure. It 
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_ shows the following details of production and distribution costs for television and radio 
. combined for the years 1960 and 1965: 


1960 1965 
(thousands of dollars) 
COStPOLSPLOOT ANS nastics nee $58,328 $ 79,619 
Network distribution! ahs. es. cee 9,194 10,727 
Staton mina nsmisslOn meres e es ney eee 3,011 5,004 
Payments to private stations ................... 5,334 4,753 
Commissions to agencies and networks .... SD) 3,719 
$81,459 $103,822 


Program costs are of course directly affected by changes in hours of operation 


, and CBC television programing increased from 80 to 100 hours a week during the 


| five years from 1960 to 1965. Reference has already been made to increased salary 


rates and numbers of employees. 


A major factor in the increase in network distribution costs relates to extended 
coverage and longer hours. 

The upward trend of television station transmission costs has been very sharp 
because of the opening of six new stations and the extension of broadcast hours as 
previously mentioned. / 

Payments to private stations are based on advertising revenue derived from the 
sale of time on private stations. These payments have gone down because of the 
decline in advertising revenue which came about with the opening in 1960 of second 
television stations in cities where previously CBC operated without competition and 
the advent of the CTV network in 1961. 

Commissions to agencies and networks for 1960 and 1965 were made up as 
follows: 


1960 1965 

(thousands of dollars) 
PAGVOrUISHI® ALCICICS cocncicsc sss svescoacescesstvesmstacsnans $3,846 $3,337 
WinitedaStatesmnetwOLkisu.cy.cssscay cose sass caeeers 1,746 382 
$5,592 $3,719 


Commissions to advertising agencies decreased because of the decline in adver- 
tising revenues. Payments to U.S. networks also decreased, principally because of a 
change in the method of distribution of U.S. programs. Most sponsored programs 
originating in the U.S. are now distributed as syndicated films instead of being 
distributed by the microwave system. U.S. networks are paid only for live feeds 
which have been gradually replaced by films in recent years. CBC purchases the film 
rights which are included in program costs, so that with respect to its usage of U.S. 
programs CBC program costs would tend to rise and commission expenses would go 
down. 
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From Exhibit 3 a comparison can also be made of details of operational super- 
vision and services and selling and general administration as follows: 


1960 1965 
(thousands of dollars) 
Operational Supervision and services 


PLOSFaMn. nu detutang ce ae Ee $2,354 $ 4,213 
A diminiistrativeseotnnccucr ot oc ee ee 2,726 3,871 
General aeescee eee ateitioeee ee 1,798 Dp? 

$6,878 $10,316 

Selling and General Administration 

Selling EXPemSes see he eke v oe abs gerasccte orcas $1,232 $1,999 
Engineering and development ........................ 1,051 1,129 
Management and central services ................ 3,420 5,331 

$5,703 $8,459 


The most important factor contributing to the upward trend in these expenses is 
salary costs, a result of increases in rates and increases in numbers of personnel. 

Operational supervision and services expenses consist of the following: 

Program—including audience relations, program information services, pro- 
gram directors and other departments related to programing. 

Administration—mainly supervision, accounting, personnel. 

General—other overhead departments including stores, central registry, 
switchboard. 

Selling and general administration expenses include selling expenses incurred at 
all locations, engineering and development expenses at Montreal and management and 
central services costs incurred at head office. 

The figures for engineering and development are net of charges to capital projects 
as indicated by the following: 


1960 1965 
(thousands of dollars) 
TL Otal Wweosts oan ine ae Se. Sh $1,617 $2,818 
Less charged to capital projects ................ 566 1,689 
BNE COS Soa a ee at ee $1,051 $1,129 


Exhibit 4— Details of Advertising Revenue 1960-1965 


This statement provides an analysis of advertising revenues both gross and net 
after deducting payments to private stations and commissions to agencies and net- 
works. 

Both gross and net revenue figures declined to some extent in 1961 and quite 
substantially in 1962 because of the opening of the second television stations in 1960 
and the commencement of the CTV network on October 1, 1961. 

Television revenue (gross) was $36,311,000 in 1960, dropping to $28,150,000 by 
1963 and recovering somewhat to $30,538,000 in 1965. Radio revenue (gross) amounted 
to $2,334,000 in 1965 compared to $1,851,000 in 1960. 
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For television and radio combined, net of deductions for payments to private 
stations and commissions to agencies and networks, commercial revenues amounted 
to $24,400,000 in 1965 as compared to $27,236,000 in 1960. 


Exhibit 5—Analysis of Cost of Production and Distribution—Programs With Adver- 
tising and Without Advertising 1960-1965 


This statement provides an analysis of program costs for television and radio 
separately and combined, divided between sponsored and unsponsored programs and 
showing in the case of the unsponsored programs the costs of those available for 
sponsorship and the costs of those not available for sponsorship in accordance with 
CBC policy. The cost of programs classified as unsponsored but available for spon- 
sorship includes the cost of programs which may not be saleable because of content, 
limited audience appeal, or the position in the network schedule. 

The statement shows that program production and distribution costs increased 
from $81,459,000 in 1960 to $103,822,000 in 1965. Of this increase of about 
$22,400,000 in the annual rate of spending, more than $18,000,000 relates to pro- 
grams not available for sponsorship and $4,000,000 to available but unsponsored 
programs. The cost of sponsored programs remained the same at about $32,000,000 
though in this same period gross advertising revenues declined from $38,000,000 to 
$33,000,000 (see Exhibit 4). 

The increase in expenditures on programs not available for sponsorship has re- 
sulted to a great extent from expansion of television network schedules into the after- 
noon and latterly into the morning when CBC management considers it is unlikely to 
find sponsorship of programs. In addition CBC has increased the number of evening 
hours devoted to unsponsored programs though management considers that such 
increase has been kept to a minimum. Further reference to program sponsorship and 
to the increased cost of unsponsored programs is made in Section 4 of this report. 

The statement also shows that of the increase of $22,400,000 in costs, about 
$18,000,000 pertains to television and $4,400,000 to radio. 


4, CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 1960-1965 


A summary of capital expenditures by the Corporation year by year from 1960 
to 1965 is given on Exhibit 6. The expenditures during the six year period totalled 
$45,199,000. Capital projects on which moneys were spent during this period included 
the following: 

1. Network delay facilities at Calgary and Winnipeg. 
. Television mobile units, videotape equipment and telecine equipment. 
. Extension of television facilities at Montreal and Toronto. 
. Power increases and frequency changes. 
. Modification to transmitters, studios and utility booths. 
. Acquisition of land and engineering costs incurred in connection with con- 
solidation of facilities at Montreal and Toronto. 
7. Construction of additional radio low power relay transmitters and television 
network feed and re-broadcasting stations. 
8. Twelve new radio stations including English language stations at Fredericton, 

Calgary and Saint John and a French language station at Ottawa. 

9. Six new television stations including English language stations at St. John’s 
and Edmonton and a French language station at Quebec City. 

10. New head office building at Ottawa. 

11. Extension of the Northern Service. 


NN hLWND 
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5. BALANCE SHEET—MARCH 31, 1965 


Following is a balance sheet of the Corporation as at March 31, 1965: 


(thousands of dollars) 
Current Assets: 


Cash and Government of Canada Bonds ............ Sie 3, 168 
Accounts receivable and other current items ........ 4,397 
Engineering and production supplies .................... Then 
Programs completed and in process of production 5,249 
Filmy apd: Scripts tights 125 ..ckca< ace weueeaarnemeee es 1,845 
otal currents ASSCts) sae te, eee ere $ 16,391 
Deduct: Accounts payable and accrued liabilities ........ 7,391 
VW OT stn Oa ap iter eee nos cern, teen ene Rr eee ace! 9,000 
Capital Assets: 
and ands Disldines ate. cx rene eee aces eee 32,461 
Mechnical equip ile mca wee eee eee eee acer 43,992 
Furnishings s and sequipime;ntuen es eke tate eee ee 4,137 
QUNGT sp feet Marc amen cc e i ce ces tence ee ree 976 
81,566 
Bessseaccumulated. depreciationiy aie seas 36,209 
45,357 
Unexpended balance of Government loans for 
GADItAl te reer rome eee ee cer acre eee oor ace 832 
46,189 
$ 55,189 
Representing: 
Government loans to finance capital expenditures Smel42250 
Proprietor sv equityentes oe or ee ee 40,939 
$ 55,189 


The working capital of CBC was fixed at $6,000,000 by the Broadcasting Act 
1958 with a further sum of $3,000,000 added in 1961 by vote under the Appropriation 
Act. The working capital remains constant from year to year as unexpended grants 
are refunded to the Government. 

As indicated in the foctnote to Exhibit 1, in the year ended March 31, 1965, 
the Government changed its method of financing the Corporation’s capital expendi- 
tures. Instead of making grants for the purpose, it reverted to the financing of 
expenditures by loans, a method which had been followed some years ago. The 
loans bear interest and the principal is repayable in instalments over a twenty-year 
period. 
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3. TELEVISION PROGRAM COSTS 1964 


At our request CBC compiled, from information available for the year ended 
March 31, 1964, a summary analysis of television program costs by category of 
subject matter and by language of broadcast. Complete information on program 
category was not available for films so that the classification by content covers only 
live programs. 

While CBC management believes that a reasonable degree of standardization was 
achieved in the classification of programs in the year 1964, they are quite certain 
that prior to that time there were inconsistencies in classification between regions 
and between years, and accordingly information for prior years is not available in 
suitable form for comparative purposes. A similar classification for the year ended 


March 31, 1965 was not available at the time of writing of this report. 


The total cost figures in the analysis can not be readily identified on the financial 
statements of CBC. These figures can be reconciled, in total, as follows: 


Costs per program cost analysis summary which follows ................ $71,104,000 

Special programs including coverage of elections not forming part 
HMRC ME ATI LY SIS meen tetas tnt sin Shiney) paranoid ta Mah Pula Bm a 815,000 
$71,919,000 


Television expenditures for 1964 shown on Exhibit 3 
of section 2 of this part of the report: 


WOStROMBPTHOCLAIIS memes eae o ee eo Mareen nar ecnm nce eee: $60,081,000 
ING EW OL kaeals tin DUDLO IME eee etn ras, tern. battood ste. caten neve patel daubenae 8,117,000 
SEAUIOMMaCh AN SENISSION sme ee eG ee ie Roe sins neeterenea ain conta 2,914,000 
71,112,000 

Selling expenses included in program costs less certain 
OLHEHMCOStSHMOtNSOMINCIIICed Ee nenecnaite. cues nasts cote utes aeus sa. 807,000 
$71,919,000 


Following is the program cost analysis for the year ended March 31, 1964, as 
prepared by CBC. 
English French Total 
(thousands of dollars) 
Live, including videotape: 


IN CWS eee me PRE A HA sce $ 4,421 $ 1,367 $ 5,788 
Malks, and» Public’ Affairs’ <.0:..:............. 4,442 1,805 6,247 
SPO aaa toe. cs ee <a 1,976 973 2,949 
Children’s and Educational .................... 3,953 5,742 9,695 
WATICEV Peter neat easter seein cies ronerea 6,432 2,682 9,114 
[DYREYTRE IG Re at a 8 Re ee eee 1,856 2,621 4,477 
INTTIST Cire © terete. este x. sod.) anes 47 704 Tp 
Specials (Festival, Camera Canada, etc.) 2,274 49 2323 
Others 9 eee Se aan ss 2,247 1,669 3,916 

27,648 17,612 45,260 
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English French Total 
(thousands of dollars) 
Film (information not available 


as to: program’ category) =... 5,468 3,938 9,406 
Other*production’costs#e. =. 1,264 682 1,946 
Distribution and other network costs .... 8,276 2,433 10,709 
Transmission and other local costs ........ 2,799 984 3,783 

$45,455 $25,649 $71,104 
NOTES: 


(1) Live program costs include talent, script and other costs incurred for a specific 
program, together with charges for use of facilities, stagehands, cameramen, staging, design, 
etc., including a share of depreciation and supervision. 

(2) Film costs represent cost of film rentals or rights and the related editing costs. 

(3) Other production costs include the cost of producing commercial messages, adjust- 
ments of labour and overhead rates, cost of auditions and dry runs, the film procurement 
and purchasing function, network program supervisors. 

(4) Distribution and other network costs include the cost of the microwave system, films 
and kinerecordings to extend the network programing to non-connected stations or to provide 
for time delays, a share of selling and commercial acceptance costs, network managers. 

(5) Transmission and other local costs include supervision of the local stations, the 
transmitter and related costs and a share of selling expenses. 


4. COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES 
1. INTRODUCTION 

In fulfilling its mandate to provide a national broadcasting service, presumably 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has a responsibility for doing so at the 
lowest possible cost commensurate with the provision of satisfactory programs and 
reasonable population coverage. To the extent that the Corporation is able to generate 
income through its commercial activities, the call on the Government for support is 
reduced. If the Corporation is going to be in the commercial field (and there seems 
to be no good reason why it should not be) it should carry out these activities 
aggressively and efficiently. 

We reviewed the operations of the commercial departments of CBC and came 
to the conclusion that more revenues could be raised from commercial sources 
without overdoing the commercial aspect of its broadcasting. Before dealing with our 
review and the recommendations which we have to offer, we should make reference 
to the environment in which the activities are carried out, including CBC management’s 
_ philosophy on commercial operations. 

On June 1, 1964, the CBC Sales Policy and Planning Department issued an 
internal information report entitled “The Commercial Activities of the Networks and 
Stations of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation—1936-1964”. The opening para- 
graphs contained in the foreword to this document are sufficiently important to 
justify inclusion in their entirety in this report: 

“The CBC is a Crown Corporation—a non-profit, public service organiza- 
tion, with a mandate to provide a national broadcasting service—a complete 
and basically Canadian service—it has been doing that job (first in radio, 
then in television) for well-nigh 28 years. 

While it is primarily a service rather than a business, the CBC has come 
to be one of Canada’s major advertising vehicles. Uniquely, it provides a 
national broadcasting service in which commercial broadcasting is an important 
component. 
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Over the years, the commercial activities of the Corporation have grown 
| to the point where to-day its gross annual billings for radio and _ television 
advertising are in excess of $30,000,000. Annual net revenue from its commercial 
| operation is better than $22,000,000 and yet, impressive though these figures are. 
the fact remains that the CBC’s only purpose—its one business—is to serve 
the Canadian public. While its commercial activities are extensive and important, 
they are merely a contributing means to that end. 

It should be pointed out that, from the very beginning, the Corporation’s 
commercial activities have been carried out under self-imposed limitations. 
Certain types of programs, readily saleable, have been withheld from sponsor- 
ship (e.g., CBC News, CBC Farm Broadcasts). Time has not been sold for 
religious broadcasts, consumer information programs or broadcasts on matters 
of opinion or controversy. Advertising for certain types of advertisers and for 
{ certain specific products has been refused. Advertising material for broadcast 
over CBC networks and stations has had to meet the Corporation’s standard 
of acceptance. 
| With respect to these restrictive policies, suffice it here to mention them 

in general terms and to add that, although policy restrictions do exist, the 
Corporation’s commercial activity is no mere side-line. It is not only an 
important part but, in fact, an essential part of CBC operations. .. .” 


While this memorandum clearly expresses CBC’s view that the program service 
must be its first consideration, it also acknowledges the fact that commercial broad- 
casting is an important component of the national broadcasting service—“no mere side- 
‘line’. In this connection we were surprised to find in the minutes of a meeting of the 
‘Board of Directors of CBC of September 4-6, 1963, in reference to certain agreements 
_reached between CBC, the Board of Broadcast Governors and the Canadian Association 
'of Broadcasters, mention of the possibility of CBC’s gradual contraction in the com- 
‘mercial field without complete withdrawal—this has been referred to by CBC senior 
“Management as a statement of Corporation policy in terms of the public interest in 
CBC television. 

Revenues from commercial sales amounted to $24,400,000 in the year ended 
March 31, 1965, of which $22,500,000 was from television sales and $1,900,000 from 
tadio sales. These are net figures after deducting commissions to advertising agencies, 
allowances to networks and substantial payments to affiliated private stations. In the 
“five year financial forecast which CBC submitted to Treasury Board for the years 
1966 to 1970, net commercial revenues were established at $25,000,000 for each year 
and the following comments appear in the submission supporting the forecast: 
| “Although the approval of program policies will bring about a decrease 

in commercial revenues particularly in radio through a gradual withdrawal 

from commercial advertising except for major events, it is proposed to offset 
these decreases by maximizing television revenues during daytime operations 
together with normal rate increases.” 


From the foregoing it would appear that the CBC will be satisfied if it maintains 
_its current level of revenues from commercial sources. It hopes to make up for its 
proposed withdrawal from radio advertising and a reduction in television advertising in 
the evening hours by increasing revenues from sale of daytime programs and by 
“normal rate increases”. Senior management of the Corporation seems to find the 
‘commercial activities almost abhorrent—we get the impression that they would like 


to be out of them completely even though they have expressed agreement with our 
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contention that good programing is not incompatible with commercial requirements 
provided the commitment to commercial activities is not too heavy. 

An important factor in the commercial operations is, of course, the programs 
themselves, their content and scheduling, which together with pricing and forces of 
competition determine their saleability. According to CBC, many Canadian advertisers 
prefer to buy U.S. programing at minimum cost rather than sponsor Canadian pro- 
ductions; we suggest this would be particularly so if the Canadian productions have 
relatively limited audience appeal. Canadian television faces keen competition for 
audiences from stations in the United States, since many of our major population 
centers are close to the U.S. and receive programs and advertising from U.S. stations. 
Added to these considerations is the CBC belief that, because of its responsibilities 
to viewers in every part of the country and to affiliated stations, it must endeavour 
to sell complete networks, English and French, in television. All these factors em: 
phasize the need for good programing but they also point up the necessity for a well. 
directed and efficiently operated sales effort. 

A study made for the Canadian Association of Broadcasters in 1963 and one by 
the CBC in 1964 have indicated that there will be a continued growth in the demand 
for television advertising. Under these circumstances it seems reasonable that CBC 
should anticipate and endeavour to bring about an increase in its commercial revenues 
Failure to do this would indicate acceptance of a declining share of the available 
market despite the pre-eminent position occupied by CBC in the broadcasting field ir 
Canada. It is questionable whether private stations will be able to fill the growing 
needs of advertisers without completely jeopardizing their program content anc 
standards. Indeed it seems entirely possible that a reduction of the commercial activities 
of the CBC in the face of these increases in demand could result in a lowering of the 
quality of television programing. Further, it could result in an increase in Canadiar 
advertising on U.S. border stations and even in the development of new “pirate’ 
stations along the border. 


2. COMMERCIAL PERFORMANCE 


In Canada expenditures on advertising have grown very substantially in recen' 
years and the proportion of total advertising dollars going to the broadcasting medic 
has risen sharply, from 10.6% in 1951 to an estimated 23% in 1964—all of the 
increase in the broadcasting media was in television, radio advertising having gone 
down slightly in the period. 

In 1951, CBC’s share of radio advertising in Canada was about 11%; today it i: 
only 4% and it would appear that CBC’s plan is to abandon the field entirely ove: 
a six year period. This will result in a loss of revenue of some $1,900,000 a year. 

Before the advent in 1960 of second television stations in major cities in whicl 
CBC operates and the establishment in 1961 of the CTV network, CBC received som« 
55% of the total revenue from television advertising in Canada. Since that time how 
ever CBC has experienced a drop in its television advertising revenue and of cours 
in its share of the market as well. CBC’s net revenue from television advertising wa‘ 
$25,747,000 (a 52% share) in 1960, $20,495,000 (a 30% share) in 1963 an 
$22,496,000 (a 28% share) in 1965. 

For a number of years CBC has compiled an analysis of its production anc 
distribution costs between programs with advertising and programs without advertisins 
but only since 1963 does it consider that a uniform classification has been attained 
The following figures are interesting nevertheless: 
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TELEVISION PROGRAM COSTS 


| 


1960 1963 1965 

Amount % Amount 4% Amount % 
| (millions of dollars) 
“Programs with advertising $30.7 47% $26.2 36% $29.7 36% 
| Programs without advertising— 
_ available for sponsorship 19.1 29 23 Ona ol DES KS 
eee ee eee 
49.8 76 49.2 67 53.5 64 
_ Programs not available for sponsor- 
ship 15.8 24 24.4 33 30.1 36 


$65.6 100% $73.6 100% $83.6 100% 


——— 


The most significant features of this table are the extent to which increased 
expenditures on programs have been devoted to those not considered by CBC as 
| being available for sponsorship and the decline in the proportion of total expenditures 
/on programs available for sale. According to CBC management these developments’ 
‘result largely from expansion of network schedules first into the afternoon and 
latterly into the morning “to accommodate school broadcasting, pre-school children’s 
| programing and afternoon women’s programing in a more acceptable fashion. 
| Thus the Corporation is spending increased amounts of money on programing at 
times of the day which makes it unlikely to win sponsorship or produce revenue.” 
, Another factor is an increase in evening hours devoted to unsponsored programs 
_ although CBC claims this has been kept to a minimum. 

While expenditures on television far exceed those on radio, the costs of radio 
operations are substantial nevertheless. The following table provides the same 
information on radio costs as the previous table provided for television and it is 


| 


_ subject to the same qualification insofar as comparability of the year 1960 is concerned. 


RADIO PROGRAM COSTS 


i 1960 1963 1965 

| Amount Yo Amount % Amount Y 
(millions of dollars) 

Programs with advertising $49 | 912% $2.6 14% $2.6 13% 
Programs without advertising— 

_ available for sponsorship Bin (22 3.6 19 WLP AGS 
5.4 34 6.2, _ 33 5.8 29 

_ Programs not available for sponsor- 

_ ship 10.4 66 12.6 67 145: 71 


—— 


$15.8 100% $18.8 100% $20.3 100% 


From this table it will be observed that radio expenditures have risen quite 
| materially in the last few years and that most of the increase has been for programs 


| 
not available for sponsorship. : 
So while costs of both television and radio programing have been rising, the 


CBC’s commercial revenue has declined. We suggest that this should be cause for 
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management concern even though we appreciate the fact that most of the decrease 
in revenues followed the opening of the second television stations and the establish- 
ment of the CTV network. 


3. PROGRAMING, AUDIENCE RESEARCH AND COMMERCIAL ACCEPTANCE 


While the CBC’s prime concern in programing must be to provide its viewers 
and listeners with a satisfactory program fare and not to concentrate on saleability, 
we believe that more attention could be devoted to saleability without the Corpora- 
tion being accused of failing to fulfill its mandate. Though we did not attempt to 
perform an assessment of the CBC program fare, nor were we requested to do so, 
we have formed some opinions on it on the basis of discussions with various CBC 
executives and other staff members having responsibilities for programing and 
commercial activities, and of course we are reasonably familiar with many CBC 
programs. 

Following are some thoughts and suggestions regarding CBC programing 
which could have a bearing on commercial revenues: 

1. Better use of the Corporation’s Audience Research Department would disclose 
selected audiences for whom programs could be designed and marketed. 
It should be quite possible to sell advertising time in the afternoon hours 
based on audience composition and its suitability for certain advertisers. 

2, In many of the actions and statements of CBC and in its general attitude, 
there seems to be an assumption that “really worthwhile programs” can 
not and perhaps even should not be sold. We suggest this assumption warrants 
further investigation even though CBC claims to have had poor results 
from past efforts to tailor some of these types of programs to the needs of 
advertisers and agencies. 

3. The commercial acceptance policies of the Corporation preclude the 
acceptance of advertising for certain specific products and for certain types 
of advertisers. On the other hand, the Corporation will broadcast programs 
which deal with subjects more likely to offend conventional taste than the 
advertisements would. We believe that CBC should make an objective review 
of its commercial acceptance policy. Possibly the standards established by 
the Board of Broadcast Governors for broadcasting in Canada should be 
raised to a point between their present level and the existing CBC level and 
CBC could adjust its acceptance policies accordingly. 

Another important matter relating to programing and having commercial 
implications is that CBC’s television schedule for the season is made up very late. 
This is partly because it can not be finalized until budgets have been approved (on 
the basis of a March 31st year end) and partly because the final schedule depends, 
to some extent, on the details of U.S. network schedules. Every effort should be 
. made to have CBC annual television program schedules finalized earlier in the year 
than at the present time. 

Finally, there seems to be little knowledge as to how the Canadian people feel 
about commercial broadcasting. It seems to be generally assumed that advertising is 
annoying or distasteful to viewers. A study carried out by the CBC* indicated that 
interruptions during programs and repetitiveness of commercials were indeed the most 
frequently mentioned criticisms. This was true for both CBC and private television 
stations. But this same study showed that 78% of the people questioned would prefer 
to suffer the commercials than to pay more for CBC programs than they are already 
paying through taxes. 


* “What the Canadian Public Thinks of the CBC”, CBC Research Report to Management, 
February 1963. 
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4, CORPORATE DIRECTION, SALES ORGANIZATION AND PROMOTION 

At the present time the commercial activities of the Corporation are closely 
intertwined with programing as evidenced by the fact that the sales departments 
in the organization report to the programing directors, and the sales policy and 
planning department is the responsibility of the Vice-President, Programing. Appar- 


ently, the deputy heads of the operating divisions at Toronto and Montreal and the 


directors of regions all have a responsibility for sales as do the General Managers 
of the three operating divisions; in all cases the sales responsibility is in addition to 
programing and other aspects of CBC operations. 

At several different levels of the organization there are individuals with sales 
responsibilities operating without a clear definition of their duties. Despite the 
awkwardness of this situation the sales operation is being conducted reasonably 
smoothly though in our opinion it is not producing all the results it should. 

Commercial activities constitute an important part of the Corporation’s operations, 
in 1965 producing more than $24,400,000 of net revenue from gross sales of 
$32,900,000, a substantial contribution towards the year’s operating costs of 
$123,800,000. 

In view of the magnitude of the commercial activities it is surprising to discover 
that no one person has prime responsibility for directing and co-ordinating them. 

Television sales account for over 90% of the net advertising revenues of the 
CBC. In 1965, 61% of the revenue from the sale of time was derived from network 
sales, 36% from national advertisers using selective facilities, and 3% from local 
selective or spot sales. All network and national selective sales, accounting for over 
98% of total sales, are made by the sales groups in Toronto and Montreal, because 
this is where the major national advertisers or their agencies are located. 

Since the advent of television, the character and role of radio has changed 
quite materially. Private radio stations have adapted themselves to the new situation 
by developing distinctive characteristics and by providing programs to appeal to 
specific segments of the population. In the United States both CBS and NBC made 
major changes in network programing during the past few years and as a result they 
have substantially trimmed network program costs and overhead by reducing the 
number of network program hours to about one-half the former level and by changing 
the program format. Radio has become a local or, at most, a regional communications 
medium, and, in a way, the CBC radio network is an anachronism. 

We are of the opinion: 

1. That the sales function should be represented at the corporate level by a 
Vice-President—Sales or a General Sales Manager having complete respon- 
sibility for and authority to direct the sales activities of the Corporation. 

2. That close co-ordination of the sales and programing activities should be 
continued, but programing executives should have no functional respon- 
sibility for sales. 

3. That the activities of the network, national selective and local sales groups 
should be reorganized to provide clearly defined lines of responsibility and 
authority. 

4. That responsibility for radio advertising sales and for television advertising 
sales should be separated at a higher level in the organization than at the 
present time. 

The amount of advertising and sales promotion carried out for sales purposes 
in the CBC is too small to be effective. If the Corporation is to sell more television 
programs out of conventional prime time, it must be prepared to back up its sales 
force with effective sales promotion and advertising. Therefore, it is considered that 
there is a need for the development of an advertising and sales promotion group at 
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the corporate level to plan and co-ordinate these activities and to integrate them i 
more effective marketing plans. This group would be on the staff of the senior 
execuiive. 
Selling costs appear reasonable in relation to revenue; if they were increased i 
the right way revenue improvement would probably follow. 
We have a number of suggestions to offer to provide for a strengthening of 
sales force and improvement in its operations: 1 
1. Present remuneration scales should be reviewed. It is essential to attract 
good salesmen and current scales have made it difficult to attract men of the 
required calibre and experience. 
2. Salesmen should be given specific targets and attractive incentives. \ 
3. Salesmen and field managers should be provided with appropriate selling 
aids. 
4. Salesmen should receive better guidance and training. 


5. EXPORT SALES 


There is an evident lack of consistent effort to sell CBC television programs outside 
of Canada. We suggest that a more vigorous effort should be made to sell programs 
abroad. Distribution of programs depicting the Canadian way of life might be 
arranged in co-operation with the Department of External Affairs. 


6. CONCLUSION 


If CBC is to remain in the commercial field it should adopt a positive commercial 
policy and conduct its business according to modern methods of marketing and 
selling. It is considered that with a clearer definition of commercial policy some 
organizational changes, particularly the appointment of a Vice-President—Sales or 
General Sales Manager at the corporate level, and the adoption of a more aggressive 
sales approach, CBC could increase its commercial revenues quite substantially. Full 
exploitation of the opportunities available to increase revenues will require some change 
in outlook on commercial sales on the part of senior management. 


5. FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
A. Accounting System, Forecasts and Budgetary Controls 


1. INTRODUCTION 


An independent review of the financial administration, including the accounting 
system and the budgetary controls, of any organization of the magnitude and complexity 
of Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is almost certain to disclose some weaknesses, 
some areas in which improvements could be made. Our review of CBC proved to be 
mo exception in this regard. 

Before commenting on particular parts of the Corporation’s financial administra- 
tion we consider it appropriate to state that very substantial improvement has taken 
place in the accounting records and financial administration of CBC since 1956 when 
the situation was reviewed by the Royal Commission on Broadcasting. The President 
now has a senior financial executive on whom he can depend for guidance and advice 
on financial matters, a situation which did not exist in 1956. 

When we discussed our review with management of CBC, they expressed concern 
that a reading of our report might create the impression that the whole system is 
poor, which is not the case. There is nothing basically wrong with the Corporation’s 
accounting system. Proper records of transactions appear to be maintained, income is 
collected, expenses are paid, and useful financial statements are prepared. There is 
opportunity for improvement in the financial recording and reporting nevertheless. 
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CBC management also states that a number of the improvements we are recom- 
mending have been under consideration for some time and they will probably require 
further study before decisions are reached on whether or not they should be adopted. 
As a matter of fact a few of the suggestions we are making have been adopted by 
CBC since the time of our review. While we recognize the fact that some of our 
recommendations will require considerable study by CBC before adoption and they 
will take some time to implement, every effort should be made to expedite the process. 
CBC financial management has expressed the belief that some of the problems to 
which we are referring will be more easily solved now as a result of organizational 
changes which have recently taken place in the Corporation. 

Some of the weaknesses to which we are drawing attention are considered to be 
fairly serious, others are not, none has proved fatal as evidenced by the fact that CBC 
is carrying on its operations year after year without exceeding the budgeted expendi- 
tures authorized by Parliament. From our observations it will be noted however that 
some unnecessary work is being done, that other work could be done in a better way 
and that the financial controls could be improved. 


2. OPERATING FUNDS 


(a) Five Year Forecasts 

At the present time CBC forecasts its operating requirements on the basis of an 
annually updated five-year plan, a relatively new procedure. The first long term fore- 
cast since the one covering the years 1958 to 1963 compiled for the Royal Commis- 
sion on Broadcasting was prepared for the fiscal years 1965 to 1969 and it hes 
tecently been updated for the years 1966 to 1970. Because the updating scheme is 
few, no procedures have been formally established for it but the subject is under 
study at present. 

(b) Annual Budget 

Each year, generally in November or December, CBC is required to submit to 
Treasury Board estimates of operating requirements for the ensuing fiscal year. In 
compiling these estimates CBC uses the anticipated operating results of the current 
year as a base, adjusts them for known increases and decreases, adds the estimated 
operating costs of new or expanded facilities and programing, and in this way 
determines the requirements for the next year. The Treasury Board review usually 
results in some lesser amount than requested by CBC being included in the estimates 
for approval by the Government. The various regional offices submit their require- 
ments using guidelines provided by head office. The guidelines are designed to keep 
the total Corporate requirement within the appropriation approved by the Government 
but it is not the policy to give target figures to the various regions to assist them in 
their estimating. The regional budgets are subject to head office review. 

(c) Budgetary Control Procedures and Financial Reporting 

We reviewed the budgetary control procedures followed by CBC. This involved 
a study of the financial reporting procedures and some parts of the accounting system. 

The accounts of the Corporation are decentralized, consolidation of the regional 
results being carried out at head office. We do not consider that there would be any 
value in outlining in this report the systems and procedures followed by CBC but 
relevant information about them is included in our recommendations which follow. 

The Corporation’s budgetary control system is very elaborate but with a few 
exceptions it is not related to responsibility, that is to say the system does not in all 
respects provide for an allocation of budget amounts to departments or persons having 
the control over and responsibility for the items of expense or income involved. The 
theory of responsibility reporting has been accepted by CBC for some time and some 
progress is being made in introducing the system in the Corporation. A lot of work 
is required at the regional level in the preparation of station and network budgets 
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and duplication of effort occurs because these budgets are reworked after review by 
head office. The budget year of CBC has been made to correspond with its fiscal year, 
that is April 1 to March 31. This period does not correspond to the normal telecast 
year and as a result budget preparation is more complicated than it would be if the 
Corporation year end was say August 31 or September 30. 


We are commenting separately on television program cost control and data 


processing in parts B and C of this section of our report. 


De 


(d) Recommendations 
To improve operating budget procedures we recommend: 
ibe 


That serious effort be made to expedite completion of the budget manual 
which is in process of preparation at the present time. 

That the fiscal year CBC be changed to correspond with a natural telecast 
year, say September 1 to August 31, or possibly October 1 to September 30. 
Even if it does not prove possible to have CBC’s fiscal year changed, it is 
recommended that the bugdet year be altered to correspond with a natural 
telecast year, though this might prove awkward under present financing 
arrangements. 


. That budgets and related reports be confined to responsibility reporting 


with no further allocation of expenses or revenues. The individual budgets 
would be summarized in accordance with the organization chart to provide 
the budget for the whole Corporation. This would not prevent CBC from 
recording its actual expenditures and revenues in such a way as to provide 
appropriate details for management and for its annual report. We believe 
that material cost savings could be effected by establishing in all parts of 
the Corporation the accountability of management in the performance of 
its responsibilities; in some parts of the Corporation a responsibility reporting 
system has already been introduced.’ 

In our visits to New York we found that the management information 
systems for both Columbia Broadcasting System and National Broadcasting 
Corporation reported operating results by areas of responsibility and only 
that information which is pertinent to the responsibilities of the person 
receiving the reports is included in the statements given to him. 


. That the regional budgets be approved on an annual basis rather than 


quarterly, and that such budgets provide for all regional expenditures including 
some items, such as wage increases under union contracts, which are presently 
provided for at head office. The present method of updating estimates 
requires a lot of detailed work which could be eliminated if forecasts were 
updated quarterly, not in detail but by applying appropriate factors to broad 
categories or objects of expenditure. 


. That as the inventory of television programs at the regions fluctuates mate- 


rially from the amounts forecast, the procedures followed in estimating the 
inventory levels and the control procedures be thoroughly reviewed. 


As a result of our review of the financial reporting procedures and the accounting 


system, we recommend: 
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That the present absorption cost system be replaced by a system which 
would show separately the cost of idle capacity. Such a system would make 
use of standard departmental rates based on a uniform standard capacity 
established for all locations throughout the entire system. Under the recom- 
mended system the cost of a mobile television unit would be charged at the 
same hourly rate at Edmonton as at Toronto even though the Edmonton 
unit may only expect to be used a quarter as much as the one at Toronto. 
Much of the Edmonton costs would be recorded as idle capacity of the 
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mobile unit. This is only an example to explain the recommendation. It is 

not intended to suggest that some idle capacity is not inevitable; quite 

probably it is desirable to have a mobile unit at Edmonton even though it 
is used relatively little. 

2. That the work of standardizing the accounting procedures throughout the 
Corporation be accelerated and that the existing manuals be replaced by one 
standard accounting procedures manual. 

3. That reporting in all cases be by exception and that adequate follow-up of 
variances be properly documented. 

4. That all monthly information reports presently being prepared by the regional 
offices for head office use be critically examined and their usefulness assessed. 
There is no doubt that improvements can be made, for example: 

(a) The detailed report of outstanding accounts receivable prepared at the 
regional offices should be replaced by a report on an exception basis 
so as to include only those accounts which are overdue or which exceed 
approved credit limits—a list of the current accounts is not really 
needed at head office. 

(b) The submission to head office of the voluminous detailed reports by 
the regions covering travel and duty entertainment should be discon- 
tinued because of their cost of preparation and because control over 
these expenditures should be exercised at the regional level. 


3. CAPITAL FUNDS 


(a) Five-Year Forecast 

CBC forecasts its capital requirements for a period of five years in advance. 
This forecast is based on broad estimates of costs of projects to be undertaken having 
regard to general plans for expansion of coverage, for change of program format and 
for estimated replacements, improvements and modifications to existing facilities. 

This forecast is prepared under the direction of the Director of Engineering and 
Technical Services at engineering headquarters in Montreal. After review and appraisal 
by the budget section of the comptroller’s division, it is presented to management and 
subsequently to the Board of Directors for approval. The forecast is then forwarded 
to the Secretary of State and the Minister of Finance for submission to the Governor- 
in-Council. 

(b) Annual Budget 

A capital budget for one year forms a part of the five-year forecast outlined 
above. After its adoption by the Board of Directors, a summary of the budget is 
presented to Treasury Board for approval. 

It has been the regular practice of Treasury Board to make some reduction in 
the annual capital budget before approving it. 

(c) Budgeting and Reporting Procedures 

We reviewed the methods followed by CBC in budgeting and recording capital 
expenditures including the procedures followed to obtain approval for capital projects 
and subsequent follow-up after completion of capital projects. 


(d) Recommendations 
We have the following recommendations to offer: 
1. That with respect to capital projects: 

(a) the procedures followed in considering and justifying capital projects 
be expanded and that more comprehensive investigations be made and 
recorded; 

(b) all of the preliminary study be completed and the necessary approvals 
be obtained at the project proposal stage; 
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(c) procedures be established for the post-completion audit, including a 
revision of the Completion and Acceptance Report to include budget and 
actual costs and adequate explanations for variances. The report should 
also provide details of assets being replaced. 

2. That the Corporation’s policies respecting the allocation of expenditures 
between capital and expense be reviewed and revised to provide that: 

(a) the minimum charge to a capital asset account be increased to at least 
$100 instead of $50; 

(b) an operating appropriation be included in each work order to cover 
the costs of operating supplies included in the capital project and 
presently charged to capital; 

(c) the rate of charge to capital projects for administrative overhead be 
examined regularly to ensure that an appropriate percentage is being used. 

3. That management instructions be carried out with respect to the charging 
to the appropriate work order the cost of CBC maintenance crews working 
on capital projects. 


B. Television Program Cost Control 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The largest single item of cost in the operations of CBC is the cost of television 
programs. As part of our review of the financial administration of CBC we studied 
the procedures followed in budgeting, controlling and recording television program costs. 

Needless to say, the production of a television program is a complex operation 
which requires much advanced planning, adequate direction and the co-operation of 
a large number of persons having different skills, different ambitions and different 
temperaments. Costs vary materially depending on the size and type of production. 
Most programs are produced as part of a series shown over the telecast schedule. 

Yearly and quarterly budgets are prepared on the basis of a broadcast plan, a 
program production schedule and estimates of the costs of programs or series of 
programs. The program budget for each quarter represents the total of the individual 
budgets for programs or series of programs to be produced during the quarter. 


2. COST ESTIMATING AND CONTROL 


As individual programs are being planned by the producers, estimates of program 
costs are compiled by assistants to the producers known as unit managers or unit 
administrators. These estimates are considered in relation to the program budgets. 
Estimates for an episode of a series are compared with an appropriate fraction of 
the budget for the whole series. Producers are allowed some flexibility in producing 
individual episodes but they must stay within the budget for the whole series so that 
in reviewing the estimates for a particular episode they must take into consideration 
programs already produced and those still to come in the series. The estimates are 
reviewed by the producer with his supervisor and changes are made where necessary. 

Program costs are recorded by the accounting department which reports them 
to the unit managers. The unit managers compare the actual costs with the estimates 
and it is their responsibility to report deviations to the producers. Some unit managers 
keep an independent record of costs on a memorandum basis, claiming this to be 
necessary because of delays in receiving up-to-date information from the accounting 
department. 

Some of the program cost reports were found to be incomplete, for example; 
Montreal reports were found not to include cumulative variances, except on staging 
and design costs; Toronto reports do not include budget figures for comparison with 
actual. There does not appear to be adequate documentation of follow-up of variances 
between actual costs and estimates of individual television programs. 
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The responsibilities and authority of unit managers seem to vary between pro- 
gram production centres. At some centres the unit managers have a responsibility for 
reporting probable over-expenditures on programs to someone in the organization 
having authority over the producers, at others they do not. 


3. SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Compared to CBC, the CBS and NBC organizations have relatively few program 
producers on staff. The majority of programs broadcast by these U.S. networks are 
produced by independent producers many of whom are under contract with the 
networks. 

The CBS and NBC unit managers who work with the producers and have a 
responsibility for cost control seem to operate with greater authority and therefore 
appear to exercise more control than do their counterparts in CBC. 


4, RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT AT CBC 


It is considered that some existing duplication in the recording of costs can be 
eliminated and that control over costs can be improved. We have the following recom- 
mendations to offer: 

1. The television program cost system should be revised to provide for: 

(a) Maximum possible standardization of procedures and reports in all 
departments at all production centres; 

(b) Elimination of existing duplication of effort in the accumulation of pro- 
gram costs. Some of this duplication will be reduced by the increased 
use in recording program costs of the Corporation’s electronic data 
processing equipment in Montreal and Toronto; 

(c) Timely reporting of actual costs and a proper record of follow-up of 
variances between actual costs and estimates; 

(d) Charges to program costs by production departments based on the 
estimates agreed between producer and production department head at 
the time a program is planned unless additional expense is involved as 
a result of changes made by the producer after the estimates were estab- 
lished. This should facilitate determination of responsibility for vari- 
ances from program budgets and is incidentally the system followed 
by CBS and NBC. 

2. The duties and responsibilities of unit managers and unit administrators 
should be clarified and standardized throughout the organization particularly 
as to: 

(a) Relationship with producer to control expenditures; 

(b) Responsibility for program expenditures and variances from program 
budgets. 

CBC states that this matter has been under consideration for some time. 

They believe it requires a change in organizational structure which has already 

been commenced. 


C. Data Processing 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The Corporation operates data processing centres in Ottawa, Montreal and 
Toronto. We made a review of the three installations and the systems related to 
their operation. Our review was limited to the ascertainment of the utilization of the 
equipment and related programing resources and to an examination of the development 


of systems and procedures. 
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Each of the centres was visited and the following matters considered: 
Data processing organization and personnel 
Computer equipment and data processing facilities 
Systems documentation and standards 
Present computer applications 
Future plans for computer applications. 
Some of the production facilities at Montreal were observed to obtain an appre- 
ciation of the problems involved in preparing source data and designing new systems. 


2. OBSERVATIONS 


The major computer applications to date are of an accounting nature including the 
processing of payrolls and the maintaining of performer statistics. 

Acquisition of the computers by CBC has been quite recent. As a matter of fact 
the conversion from punched card equipment to computers was just in the completion 
stage at the time of our study. At all three centres a straight conversion from a 
punched card system to computer processing was made without any major modifica- 
tions in the system to take advantage of the greater capabilities of the new equipment. 
Anticipated overall dollar savings in the data processing section were considered to be 
justification for this approach. 

We found the computer installations to be propertly segregated from other 
operating areas and to be well laid out for efficient operation. The Montreal data 
centre is slightly crowded but this will be remedied when some of the punched card 
equipment is removed later this year. The housekeeping with respect to disc packs, 
card files and storage facilities seems satisfactory. Although CBC as a whole has not 
developed programing standards and standard formats for conversion schedules, 
systems documentation or operators’ manuals for use throughout the Corporation, 
the conversions appear to have been carefully planned and implemented at each 
location. 

As a result of the approach adopted (direct conversion from punched cards to 
computers), each of the three centres has developed a number of unrelated computer 
applications with very little attempt being made to integrate the accounting with other 
functional applications such as operations. We found the three centres to be functioning 
independently of one another with limited direction by a central co-ordinating group 
which has resulted in some duplication of effort in the systems development and 
programing phases as well as a lack of compatibility of resultant applications. 

None of the computers is being operated on anything like a capacity basis even 
on the present one shift operation which leaves ample opportunity for additional 
applications. 

Detailed plans are being developed by the management services division at Ottawa 
for an integrated information system covering operating, management reporting and 
accounting. These plans envisage either a centralized computer or a closely linked 
network of computers drawing on a common pool of information in an attempt to 
achieve maximum utilization of manpower and facilities. The system would produce 
consolidated reports for corporate management as well as regional reports to provide 
all levels of management with pertinent information to manage their respective areas. 
It was considered that a system of this nature had to be built around a uniform and 
flexible code of accounts to ensure conformity and more efficient equipment usage. 
This code is presently in the final stages of development. 

At Montreal the divisional services staff has prepared a general outline indicating 
the areas which in their opinion would be most amenable to computer processing. 
Although several applications are contemplated no decision has been reached with 
respect to priorities and definitions of the proposed systems. 
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The approach at Toronto has been to develop certain additional applications sub- 
sequent to the initial computer conversion. Part of this work is being carried out by 
the data processing personnel and the balance by the systems and procedures depart- 
ment. 

As already stated our review of the CBC’s data processing facilities was con- 
ducted at a time when the conversion from punched card equipment to computers was 
in process of being completed. We understand that the Corporation has plans to 
improve some of the conditions to which we have made reference. 


3, RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is our opinion that the development of an integrated system to make the best 
and most efficient use of data processing equipment can only be achieved by the 
design and implementation of a properly documented long range plan. As in the case 
of all large and complex organizations, proper use of the computer is vital to the 
future development and progress of CBC. Dynamic technological developments are 
taking place in the computer field and new applications are being discovered almost 
daily. To co-ordinate all data processing activities effectively, all functions and de- 
partments of the Corporation must be considered and appropriate persons consulted. 
To ensure proper development of data processing applications at CBC, the following 
recommendations are submitted for consideration: 

1. That at an appropriate time a Data Processing Policy Committee be estab- 
lished with top level representation from operations, programing, sales and 
finance to co-ordinate the data processing activities within CBC. The com- 
mittee would establish policies and priorities and authorize the development 
of the projects. This would ensure that the views of all departments are 
considered, that existing duplications of effort are eliminated and future 
duplications minimized. The establishment of such a committee would facil- 
itate the development of an integrated system encompassing all of CBC’s 
activities. The committee should provide leadership and direction as well as 
the much needed channels of communication between departments with 
respect to data processing developments. 

2. That a Data Processing Study Group consisting of representatives of the 
systems and procedures department and data processing personnel in the 
various regions, be set up to consider the plans presently contemplated and 
to present a consolidated proposal to the Data Processing Policy Committee. 
This proposal would include recommended priorities, estimated completion 
times for each application and the allocation of work to the various centres. 
In addition the Data Processing Study Group would be responsible for 
directing feasiblity studies for further computer equipment acquisition (recom- 
mendation No. 5), for ensuring compatibility of standards (recommendation 
No. 4) and for reviewing present computer applications (recommendation 
No. 3). The study group would present recommendations arising out of the 
systems studies to the Data Processing Policy Committee for approval. 

3. That all present computer applications be reviewed with the object of max- 
imizing utilization of computer potential and ensuring standardized and 
compatible processing in all locations, thus facilitating their integration into 
an overall management information system. The review would be co- 
ordinated by the Data Processing Study Group. 

4. That standards of programing, flow charting, documentation, operating 
and recording of computer usage be developed for use throughout CBC. This 
would assure the use of acceptable procedures throughout the system and 
thereby facilitate the exchange of data processing information and records 
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between computer installations. These standards would be set up under the 
direction of the Data Processing Study Group. 

5. That future acquisitions of data processing equipment be made after the 
completion of a comprehensive feasibility study based on the integrated 
systems concept covering all locations. This feasibility study would be carried 
out under the auspices of the Data Processing Study Group. 


As a matter of interest, we gained the impression from our visit to New York that 
CBS is well advanced in the use of computers for processing data for accounting 
purposes, for program schedules, master control operation, control of lights for pro- 
grams, etc. We were informed that substantial savings had been achieved through 
centralization of the data processing function. 


6. PROGRAM PRODUCTION AND ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY 


A. Television Program Production 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Of the expenditures of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation which totalled 
$123,000,000 for the year ended March 31, 1965, over $79,000,000 or 64% are 
represented by program costs, largely television program costs. 

We made a study of the television production practices of the program producing 
units selecting for examination the two principal production centres, Montreal and 
Toronto, and one smaller centre, Vancouver. In accordance with instructions from 
the Committee on Broadcasting our examination was made with the object of ascertain- 
ing whether in the opinion of our industrial engineers there were opportunities for 
substantial cost savings in the production of television programs; we were asked to 
estimate the amounts of any such savings to the extent that they could be determined 
by a limited examination. We were not to attempt to assess the quality of the programs 
nor were we to endeavour to substantiate CBC claims of improvements in techniques 
and costs made in recent years. 

Our study disclosed that there is cost improvement potential in the Corporation’s 

television program production. We consider that cost improvements in the areas we 
surveyed would come within a range of $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 a year. We believe 
that a substantial part of the improvements, as much as two-thirds, represents potential 
cash savings, the balance being of a type which would enable the Corporation to 
utilize more fully the productive effort available for more or better programs. To 
realize these savings fully will require the complete co-operation of all members of 
the Corporation’s staff and the affected unions. 
We discussed our findings in some detail with senior executives of the Corporation 
who agreed with us that there is cost improvement potential in the production of 
‘television programs but in their own words however “at this point agreement ends”. 
They state that there is no agreement on the cost constituents of our target for 
potential cost improvement, or the means of obtaining cost improvements as such, 
or on the areas in which it can be obtained, or with the basis from which we derived 
our conclusions or figures. They say that the Corporation has operational improvement 
programs with a main objective of maintaining the quality and quantity of its pro- 
graming so that any improvement would be directed towards compensating for the 
uncontrollable annual increases which take place in costs as in any other industry. 
They state they have an improvement target of 5%, or $3,000,000, but they consider 
that of the amount of $3,000,000, only $1,000,000 is realizable in cash, the remainder 
being of a fixed variety, but they say that the cash savings will assist them to utilize 
more fully the productive effort available for more or better programs. 
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Despite the Corporation’s views of our study and our conclusions, we believe 
that the cost savings we have suggested represent attainable goals. Our examination 
was of a restricted nature carried out in accordance with standard practice in the 
conduct of a preliminary review to establish cost improvement potential and a program 
of action for achieving the target. We are satisfied that our investigation was sufficiently 
extensive to justify the conclusions we reached. The savings may not be available in 
the exact amounts in the exact areas suggested by us but we believe the opportunities 
exist. A more extensive examination might well have revealed further opportunities for 
savings. 


2. CONDUCT OF STUDY AND FINDINGS 


As already stated, in the conduct of the study we examined the television production 
practices of the program producing units of the CBC in Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver. Throughout the study we received the complete co-operation of regional 
management and we believe that the environment at the operating level is such as 
to ensure the success of a cost improvement program of the kind we are recommending 
assuming it is properly carried out with senior management direction and support. 
The functional areas we examined at the selected television production centres were 
determined by preliminary examinations made to identify apparent opportunities for 
savings. We did not cover the same areas at all three centres. 

Television program production in both Montreal and Toronto is carried out 
under severe physical handicaps. 

In Montreal, the CBC operates from twenty-two separate locations which pre- 
sents an obvious problem in communications, co-ordination and supervision. The 
operating problems of the French network are further complicated by the scarcity 
of acceptable film material which results in a high volume of studio production. 

In Toronto, program production is carried out at several locations in converted 
premises and the workshops are not convenient to the studios. The actual facilities 
are judged to be better suited to television program production than those in 
Montreal. 

It was found in Vancouver as well that the physical facilities of the operations 
tend to be restrictive and to contribute to high program production costs. The two 
studios in Vancouver have a serious ceiling height restriction which complicates 
studio lighting and scenery movement. There is no permanent rehearsal hall. 

Our studies included the following: 

(a) Interviews with selected representatives of management at various levels 
with the object of gaining an insight into management practices. In the 
Toronto study we had only limited discussions with senior management. 

(b) Observation of operations. 

(c) Examination and analysis of operating statistics. 

(d) Work sampling of the technical production functions with particular reference 
to labour consuming activities. 

We estimate cost improvement opportunities in the Montreal operations to be 
not less than $1,200,000 a year and we believe that this cost improvement is possible 
within the framework of present physical facilities. 

We estimate cost improvement opportunities in the Toronto operations to be 
not less than $2,400,000 which we also believe is possible of attainment within the 
framework of present physical facilities. 

A very progressive and cost-conscious environment has been created by the 
Vancouver management, and we gained the impression that they would like to go much 
further in reducing costs. Their cost-consciousness, however, is not directed to lower 
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cash requirements but to the provision of more funds for program improvement. 
Because of the limited nature of our examination we did not estimate the cost improve- 
ment potential in Vancouver but we are satisfied that some savings could be effected. 

Some of our findings were tested by the development of revised decision rules 
and their application to an actual situation by rescheduling the production of the 
Toronto centre for one week. These tests confirmed the validity of the opinions 
reached that opportunities for substantial cost improvement do, in fact, exist. 


The cost improvement would result from better planning and better scheduling 
of personnel and from increasing productivity. Productivity, as used in this context, 
means less staff producing an equal amount of work or present staff increasing the 
output from existing facilities. It should be recognized that some capital expenditures, 
such as material handling equipment and production tools, would be required to 
achieve increased effectiveness. 

We visited the Columbia Broadcasting System and National Broadcasting Cor- 
poration studios in New York with the object of observing their program production 
techniques to ascertain whether any of their operating practices were materially different 
from those of CBC. We obtained some information which we found useful in assessing 
the CBC’s operations. From our brief visit we concluded that some of the operating 
practices followed by CBS and NBC for technical crews, staging crews and lighting 
crews appeared to be more efficient than those of CBC, and certain of their practices 
should be considered for adoption. 

The concern of management has been directed in the past, and rightly so, to 
improving quality and extending television coverage. The rapid growth of television 
in Canada has brought about a shortage of competent administrative personnel. It 
would appear that insufficient time and effort have been devoted by CBC to the 
development of adequate control and cost improvement programs but the time for 
the more rapid development of such programs has arrived. 

There appears to exist a sincere desire on the part of CBC regional management 
to achieve ever higher standards in program quality despite the physical limitations 
of the production facilities and we found that some improvement programs had been 
carried out. We concluded that the Corporation’s cost improvement programs are being 
limited by the absence of an over-all plan and the lack of a number of other 
ingredients essential to the success of a cost improvement program. The CBC’s efforts 
in cost improvement are hampered by certain deficiencies such as: 

1. Responsible personnel are untrained in cost improvement and cost control 
methods. 

2. The head office industrial engineering group is not large enough to carry 
out what we believe its objectives should be. 

3. The reporting system is not functioning so as to bring excess cost to the 
attention of management in a way to prompt appropriate action. 

4. Operating staff lack an appreciation of the adverse cost implications of many 
of their short-term decisions. 

5. The cost system is such that producers have insufficient control over important 
parts of television program costs to be held wholly accountable for budget 
over-runs. 

6. Responsible staff members are not being provided on any regular sort of 
basis with information on how to improve performance. The direction fre- 
quently is of a vague nature such as “Costs must be reduced or better 
performance is required”. 
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3. SUMMARY OF COST IMPROVEMENT OPPORTUNITY 


The television program production costs for CBC for the year ended March 31, 
1965 were $64,000,000. Many of these costs are fixed or offer little opportunity for 
improvement. The fruitful area for cost improvement is judged to represent about 
25% of the total program cost, or $16,000,000. Projecting our findings in the areas 
we examined to the total program production activities, we consider that a cost 
reduction target of approximately $4,000,000 a year, including savings of $2,400,000 
in Toronto and $1,200,000 in Montreal, would be realistic. 

For some time management has been giving serious consideration to the feasibility 
of consolidating facilities in various locations. In the course of discussions we were 
surprised to find that cost justification did not appear to be an important factor in 
these studies. The cost improvement opportunities available to the CBC through con- 
solidation in Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver could be substantial. An independent 
study of consolidation at Montreal and Toronto has been made at the instigation of 
the Committee on Broadcasting by a firm of consulting management engineers. 


4. A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR REALIZING COST IMPROVEMENT 


The steps in a typical program for realizing cost improvement in the CBC would be: 

1. Elimination of operating responsibility conflicts between production and service 
departments and within the production departments by a re-definition of 
authority and responsibility. 

2. Establishment of standards of performance for program cost control. 

3. Development of a program to provide greater flexibility in work scheduling 
of service crews. 

4. Refinement of facility scheduling practices. 

5. Expansion of the industrial engineering function and training of staff in the 
development of work and performance standards. 

6. Development of a training program for first line supervision in work simpli- 
fication, methods improvement and supervisory practices. 

7. Development of a labour job reporting and performance reporting system. 


We consider that a program of this sort would require an elapsed time of two 
or three years to complete. The result would be: 
1, Operating cost improvement estimated at approximately $4,000,000 a year 
or say in a range of $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
2. Improved cost control. 
3. A developed ability within the CBC for efficient future operations and system 
refinement which could lead to additional cost improvement. 


5. CONCLUSION 


CBC senior executives consider our program to be highly theoretical and they 
suggest that the stress on conventional tools of industrial engineering and systems and 
procedures does not adequately recognize the needs of broadcasting. While we have 
taken their criticisms very seriously we are convinced that there are substantial cost 
reduction opportunities in CBC productions and that our suggested program is a 
practical one. It is interesting to note that CBC has quite recently embarked on a 
study of overtime costs and the role of script assistants; our study indicated that 
overtime could be reduced through better scheduling and that the duties of the script 
assistants should be reviewed. 

CBC management has expressed concern that our findings taken at face value 
would create the impression that a state of chaos exists. We would not wish to create 
such an impression. In fact, no chaotic condition does exist but we firmly believe 
that ample opportunity does exist for the Corporation to obtain greater efficiency and 
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economy in its television program production operations despite the assurance of 
CBC regarding the improvements that have taken place and are continuing to take 
place. We believe that savings of the order we have outlined are attainable without 
adversely affecting the ability of CBC to maintain and improve the quality of its 
programs. We point out too that CBC management itself sees an improvement target 
of some $3,000,000 a year. 

The reader of this report on program production techniques must constantly 
keep before him the fact that the seemingly critical tone of our report stems from the 
object of our study which was to search for and determine the amount of possible 
cost reductions and economies; we were not asked to go beyond this. 


B. Administrative Efficiency 
1. INTRODUCTION 


We conducted a study of the administrative services of the Corporation for the 
purpose of evaluating the effectiveness of the existing clerical and administrative per- 
formance. We looked for opportunities for cost savings through improved efficiency 
in these areas and we have estimated the amounts of potential savings. 

Our study of work organization and staff performance was carried out at the 
Montreal and Toronto offices of CBC and at its head office in Ottawa. While we spent 
a relatively short time in our conduct of the study we are satisfied that our investiga- 
tions were of sufficient depth to justify our findings and recommendations. Further 
time spent on an investigation of this nature would almost certainly reveal additional 
savings opportunities. In the conduct of our study we were greatly assisted by CBC 
through the participation of its management services’ staff at the locations covered 
in our review; we found the management services’ personnel of CBC to be well 
qualified to participate in a study of this nature requiring a minimum amount of 
direction from us. 


2. REVIEW PROGRAM 


In the course of our investigation we carried out a number of procedures designed 
to indicate the existing level of administrative efficiency. These procedures included 
the following: 

1. We interviewed 18 senior and intermediate administrative officers of CBC 
to ascertain the type of administrative direction and control exercised in 
the operations. 

2. We conducted a work sampling program to evaluate the level of activity of 
clerical staff. 

3. We made an assessment of clerical effort for the purpose of comparing CBC 
clerical performance with normal objective standards and with expected per- 
formance as experienced in other large clerical groups. Impressions of 
efficiency levels of administrative staff gained during the carrying out of 
other parts of our study as financial advisers tended to confirm this assess- 
ment of clerical effort. 

4. We made an assessment of the utilization of the space in the head office 
building. 

We have had the benefit of a critical examination of our findings by senior ad- 
ministrative management of CBC who are in general agreement with us that opportunities 
for improvement do exist. They state that over the years much has already been 
accomplished in reducing clerical costs and that in the current year a target of 5% 
across the board reduction has been set. Our study was based on the current situation; 
we did not attempt to assess past performance. 
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3. STUDY RESULTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


There are some 1,500 to 1,600 employees in CBC having clerical and super- 

visory duties with an annual payroll of $7,500,000. These include clerks, section heads 
and supervisors in all departments of the Corporation. Our findings indicate that an 
administrative cost reduction target in the range of $900,000 to $1,200,000 (12%-16% ) 
would be appropriate. We consider this to be a conservative estimate of possible 
savings which might well be exceeded. The savings would be attained through reduc- 
tions in staff made possible by the proper application of improved efficiency and 
work standards which would result in increased work output due to improvements 
in work planning and scheduling, work organization, improved supervision and per- 
formance reporting. 
) It was apparent to us that CBC is experiencing internal communications prob- 
lems which tend to reduce the effectiveness of the administrative effort. At head 
office a lot of clerical effort is devoted to the recasting of reports received from the 
_ field and much of the information contained in the many voluminous field reports 
does not seem to be used at all at head office. It is to be hoped that the organizational 
changes being made following the Corporation’s internal organizational study will 
bring about closer co-ordination of head office and regional staffs with a resulting 
saving in administrative costs. 

In Montreal and Toronto the clerical and administrative performance is limited 
to a considerable extent by the dispersion of the work force and the inadequacy of 
_ the office space. The head office staff in Ottawa on the other hand is concentrated in 
one building with generous space allotments. The head office building is designed 
| 
| 


to accommodate 550 people and there are 480 persons in it now. Some 40% of 
the head office staff is housed in private offices. This situation, combined with the general 
layout of the building, tends to limit effective supervision and would make pooling of 
clerical and secretarial staff difficult. We understand that CBC is investigating the 
feasibility of pooling staff at head office nevertheless. Space standards used to plan 
the head office building appear to us to have been generous when compared witb 
Federal Government or commercial standards. The CBC management has indicated 
to us that it considers its head office building to be appropriate for the purpose it is 
serving. 


| 4. A RECOMMENDED APPROACH TO IMPROVED ADMINISTRATION 


Management of the Corporation is aware of the fact that opportunities for 
| savings exist through improved administrative efficiency and they have informed us 
_ that their management services’ unit is studying corporate procedures and practices 
| and that attention is being given to the areas of job function definition and work 
_ Tesponsibility and distribution. We recommend that the Corporation’s administrative 
efficiency improvement efforts be embraced in a program to cover specifically: 
| 1. A work relations and location study to evaluate: 

(a) What work should be done 
| (b) Where it should be done 
(c) Who should do it 
| 2. The training of clerical supervisors in work allocation, work quality control, 
| and supervisory practices. 

3. The development and installation of clerical work standards and performance 

reporting. 

If the cost savings we have forecast are to be achieved in a period of two to three 
' years, and we believe this to be quite possible, the program will have to be under- 
_ taken on a concentrated basis. 
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ARSE ep 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
FINANCING 


I. PRESENT METHOD 


At the present time CBC’s operating requirements are financed by annual grants. 
Capital funds are provided, also on an annual basis, by interest-bearing Government 
loans the principal of which is repayable in equal annual instalments over a 20 year 
period. 

In support of its request for funds CBC submits to the responsible Minister, usually 
in October or November, estimates of its operating and capital requirements for 
the ensuing year. The estimates are reviewed by Treasury Board before their in- 
clusion in the Government’s annual estimates. 

With its submission to Treasury Board of operating estimates for the ensuing 
year, CBC provides a forecast of its expenditures and advertising revenues for the 
following four years though this is not a requirement under the Broadcasting Act. 

The Broadcasting Act, Section 35(2), requires that CBC submit to the Governor- 
in-Council a five-year capital program together with information on the effect of the 
proposed program on the Corporation’s operating requirements before March 31, 1960 
and each fifth year thereafter. The current five-year forecast prepared by the Corpora- 
tion is for the five-year period April 1, 1965 to March 31, 1970. Under the require- 
ments of the Broadcasting Act the next forecast will cover the period April 1, 1970 
to March 31, 1975 and it will be prepared for submission during 1969. In actual 
practice CBC updates its capital forecast each year. 

The Government annual estimates are not submitted for the consideration of 
Parliament until March or April or even later on occasion. As a practical measure 
CBC does its planning on the assumption that Parliament will provide funds for 
the Corporation’s fiscal year commencing April 1 on the basis of the Treasury Board 
approval given in November or December. Though CBC provides Treasury Board 
with forecasts of expenditures for a five-year period, approval is given each year for 
one year’s expenditures only, for both capital and operations. It would be better 
from the standpoint of long-range planning for CBC to know for more than one 
year ahead what funds will be made available to carry out the national. broadcasting 
service. 


2. CBC FORECAST OF FUNDS REQUIRED 1966-1970 


In the fall of 1964 CBC submitted to Treasury Board forecasts of its expendi- 
tures, capital and operating, for the years 1966-1970. This submission was made in 
support of the request for funds for the year ending March 31, 1966. 

The Treasury Board reviewed the estimates for the current year ending March 
31, 1966, making a number of reductions in both capital and operating figures. The 
reduction in the capital portion of the estimates was made as a result of an under- 
standing between CBC and Treasury Board that CBC would not undertake large new 
capital commitments until the Committee on Broadcasting has reported. 
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The most recently revised forecast figures of CBC capital expenditures for the 
years 1966-1970 are summarized as follows: 


Year 
Ending 
March 31 


Television 


$74,568 


Capital 
Consolidation 
Radio of Facilities 
(thousands of dollars) 
$ 1,543 $ 2,545 
3,086 11,316 
3,715 23,652 
3,465 34,603 
3,076 23,439 
$14,885 $95,555 


Combined 


$ 11,100 
34,055 
44,119 
56,525 
39,209 


$185,008 


The figures shown in this table represent expenditures which CBC anticipates 
will be made in the five-year period. CBC anticipates that to complete projects in 
process or in the planning stage at March 31, 1970 will require further expenditures 
of $66,707,000 in 1971 and subsequent years. 

Actual capital expenditures for the year ended March 31, 1965 were $13,418,000. 

In May 1965 CBC revised its forecast of operating costs in respect of each of 
the years 1967 to 1970 and the latest figures for the five years are as follows: 


Year 
Ending 
March 31 


Actual operating 


Television 


100,988 


Operating 
(net after deducting commercial revenue) 
Interest 
Radio and Other Combined 
(thousands of dollars) 
$ 23,284 $ 7,610 $ 96,089 
25,640 9,641 AIS 
27,809 11,943 124,350 
28,607 14,447 135,505 
30,658 16,384 148,030 
$135,998 ees) $617,259 


$421,236 


expenditures 


for the year ended March 31 


$85,869,000, net after deducting commercial revenue. 
The totals of the capital and operating forecasts are summarized as follows: 


Year 
Ending 
March 31 


$185,008 


These figures do not include: 
(a) Capital expenditures of $9,800,000 and operating expenditures of $2,029,000 


in connection with The World’s Fair Exhibition. 


Operating 
(net after deducting 


Capital commercial revenue) 
(thousands of dollars) 
sac $ 11,100 $ 96,089 
ater 34,055 113,285 
» ahs 44,119 124,350 
Eee 56,525 135,505 
39,209 148,030 


$617,259 
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, 1965 were 


Combined 


$107,189 
147,340 
168,469 
192,030 
187,239 


$802,267 


ERT! 


(b) Capital expenditures of $3,647,000, operating expenditures of $8,850,000 and — 


estimated loss of commercial revenue of $1,000,000 in connection with special 
programing for Canada’s Centennial celebrations. 


(c) Allowance for the effect on capital expenditures of future price increases 
(operating expenditures include a factor for price increases during the 
five-year period). 

(d) Depreciation. 

(e) Provision for loan repayments. 

The operating cost figures do, however, include interest on loans. 


3. PROPOSED..FINANCING 


1. REVISIONS TO CBC FORECAST RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING 


The CBC forecast represents the five-year financial forecast for the years 1966 — 
to 1970 prepared by CBC in the fall of 1964 with amendments to give effect to the 
reductions imposed by Treasury Board, and further revisions made by CBC in May > 


of this year. 


The figures shown in the CBC forecasts have been adjusted to give effect to 


changes recommended by the Committee on Broadcasting resulting in a new set of 
figures representing levels of expenditure and commercial revenue which the Com- 
mittee considers acceptable for CBC to carry out a satisfactory broadcasting service 
during the next five years. Assuming the Committee’s recommendations are adopted 
it will be necessary for CBC to review its plans and prepare a new forecast in detail. 

Following is a summary of the suggested level of CBC expenditures determined 
on the basis of the Committee’s recommendations. 


Year Operating 
Ending a ee ee eee eee 
March 31 Capital Television Radio Combined 


(thousands of dollars) 


1966. hi Gace eres $ 14,000 $ 76,132 $ 26,034 $102,166 
LL OY Apes ed See ene 38,445 86,418 28,918 115,336 
1963. See 36,148 97,081 31,772 128,852 
LOGON ie eh te sae 39,388 96,331 32,421 128,752 
LS TO escent sas 31,378 100,066 34,937 135,003 

$159,359 $456,028 $154,081 $610,109 


Some details of these figures are provided in Exhibits 1 and 2 to this part of our report. 
These statements show clearly the increasing significance of charges for interest and 
depreciation resulting from the major capital program contemplated by CBC over the 
next few years. 
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The effect of the Committee’s recommendations on CBC forecast figures for 
the five years 1966-1970 is shown by the following: 


Capital Operating 
(thousands of dollars) 
CBC forecasts as revised by CBC in May 1965 (see section 2 
OGeLMIS Dale Of TaISiTOPOLt) oo .ate nc tcosesorcscuccccceoletiann cee $185,008 $617,259 


Items not included in these figures but which the Committee 
considers should be covered by the statutory grant for the 
national broadcasting service— 

Based on CBC cost estimates— 


Worl dis aire ex nibitiOnirt= owe oe acs. Succi ee 9,800 2,029 
GentennialeweroeKamine, Sei eee ae 3,647 9,850 
An allowance for price changes, not included in capital 

OTE CAS UME RN Se EAN cries Sore etter else cee ouniadene Ree 9,904 
PDEDrCCIAtIONe HOUL CStM Ale) hiiise..cssacseckestaiveder ys capammp ak 48,647 


208,359 677,785 
Level of spending based on Committee’s recommendations 159,359 610,109 


Reductions resulting from recommendations of the Committee $ 49,000 §$ 67,676 


The reduction of $49,000,000 in capital funds represents: 
(a) a reduction in costs of consolidation of facilities at Montreal 
and Toronto, the Committee believing that facilities should be 
provided on a more modest scale than what CBC has planned ...... $20,000,000 
(CBC provided in its capital forecasts as the cost to complete 
projects for the consolidation of facilities at various locations 
amounts totalling $127,661,000 (including Montreal and 
Toronto $95,851,000) of which $32,106,000 was not to have 
been spent until after 1970) 
(b) elimination of proposed establishment of television stations in four 
PLOVAINGCIAIMECAPICAlS wees ire teete aoe cic bu caine nospoatceb wndest ee aanepoee oe seian renee 6,000,000 
(estimated total cost $8,250,000 of which $2,250,000 was not 
to have been spent until after 1970) 


(c) deferment of consideration of stages 4 and 5 of plans for colour 
LELEVISIOMMDLO AU CASEIN Comte recs  oocen sane oieuoa nee sreguse eee seneue eon eee 18,237,000 
(estimated total cost $22,640,000 of which $4,403,000 was 
not to have been spent until after 1970) 
(d) reduction of allowance for price changes because of lower capital 
expendituressin the: fivelyeari period ai.n.he hn ie oes 4,763,000 


$49,000,000 


As stated in section 2 of this part of our report, CBC estimates that an amount 
of $66,707,000 will be required in 1971 and subsequent years to complete projects in 
process or in the planning stage at March 31, 1970. As a result of adjustments 
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proposed by the Committee the cost to complete projects which will be in process 
at March 31, 1970 is $32,131,000. The Committee has informed us that it does not 
intend passing judgment on stages 4 and 5 of the colour television conversion plan, 
$22,640,000, or on a number of projects contemplated by CBC for extension of 
and improvements to the broadcasting service which will still be in the planning stage 
at March 31, 1970 and which are estimated to cost $27,924,000, a total of $50,564,000. 

The reduction of $67,676,000 in operating funds for the five years 1966-1970 
is made up as follows: 


(a) elimination of proposed establishment of television stations in four 


proviricial. «capitalsy’:..£2)....2 a eee $ 4,800,000 
(b) deferment of consideration of stages 4 and 5 of plans for colour 

television» broadcasting {225203 2 ee ee ee ee ee 4,000,000 
(c) reduction in CBC’s proposed additional expenditures to improve 

DEGRTAML SCEVICE 5s ts, Gre ae oa ee 17,640,000 


(CBC forecast provided for more than $35,000,000 for im- 
provement of program service) 


(d) savings resulting from: 
improved television program production techniques .................... 6,000,000 
improved clerical administrative efficiency ...........00.000cccee 2,000,000 
(These are considered to be very conservative estimates which 
could be exceeded by careful planning) 


(e) reduction in interest cost because of lower capital expenditures .... 3,245,000 
(f) assumption that CBC will retain throughout the five-year period 
a 25% share of Canadian television advertising revenues ............ 27,620,000 


(CBC’s share of the market has been declining in recent 
years and in the year ended March 31, 1965, represented 
about 28%. In the CBC forecast no increase has been pro- 
jected for commercial revenues and on this basis CBC’s share 
of a growing market would gradually decrease from 25% in 
1966 to 17% by 1970. The Committee considers that a 25% 
share should be a minimum goal. Our calculations have been 
based on projections of Canadian television advertising 
revenue potential made by CBC Sales Policy and Planning 
Department and contained in a report of September 1964) 


(g) assumption that CBC will retain throughout the five-year period 
a 4% share of Canadian radio advertising revenues .................... 4,680,000 

(CBC’s share of the market has represented about 4% of 
the total in recent years. In the CBC forecast it has been 
assumed that the Corporation will gradually withdraw from 
this field and be out of it entirely by 1971. The Committee 
considers that the Corporation should retain at least 4% of 
the Canadian market. Our calculations have been based on 
the assumption that Canadian radio advertising revenue will 
grow at the same rate as it has in the past decade) 


(h) allowance for increased selling costs to provide additional advertis- 
fe “fevyerucs ese. Se. ee ke ee 3 ee et Sie ee (2,309,000) 


$67,676,000 | 
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2. LONG-TERM FINANCING 


The Committee has informed us that it proposes to recommend adoption by the 
Government of a financing plan for CBC which will enable the Corporation to know 
reasonably accurately several years ahead what funds it will have at its disposal 
to provide the national broadcasting service for Canada. It will also enable the 
Government to forecast what funds it must provide. Capital expenditures will continue 
to be financed by interest-bearing loans repayable in instalments over twenty years. 
It is the intention that the funds provided by the financing plan will cover all operat- 
ing costs, including depreciation of plant and facilities, so that funds will be available 
for meeting loan instalments. To the extent that the amount of depreciation exceeds 
the amount of loan instalments (this condition will prevail only during the next 
few years), it is the intention that CBC be required to make payments to the 
Government in reduction of the existing Proprietor’s Equity Account. A plan such 
as envisaged by the foregoing should encourage CBC to give careful consideration 
to its capital commitments. 

We concur with the Committee that a long-term financing plan for CBC is 
desirable. 


3. PLAN PROPOSED BY THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee has reached the conclusion that provision of funds to the CBC 
should be based on the number of households containing radio and television receiving 
sets. A projection based on DBS statistics would indicate that the number of house- 
holds with television sets is fast approaching the number with radio sets and by 1967 
the numbers will be about the same. The Committee has decided to recommend a 
formula based on the number of television homes to cover CBC costs for both the 
radio and television services. 

The following table provides historical data and a projection of population and 
television homes: 

Television Homes 


Population* Numbert % of 

Year (June 1) (May) Population 
(in thousands) 

IS 15 0) Fac aan oe. ae ere 17,870 3,550 19.9 
TOGE a Bee te cats, 18,238 BOT 20.8 
LOG Ds Rees rete exke 18,570 3,979 21.4 
LOGON Re hc oie: 18,896 4,195 22D 
LO GABA Pe ae: 19272 4,328 22:5 
LOGS Mer rss. 19,646 4,519 23.0 
UO GGG ree eects 20,039 4,709 23.5 
DOG Te wae ac ianstots 20,441 4,906 24.0 
NO GS re crete erie, 20,855 5,005 24.0 
PREIS SO eo ale one ree 21,286 5,109 24.0 
LOT O\ re ee ce: D729 5,215 24.0 


* “Population and Labour Force Projections to 1970” Staff Study No. 1, December 1964, 
prepared for the Economic Council of Canada. 

+ 1960-1964, “Dominion Bureau of Statistics Annual Report of Household Facilities and 
Equipment.” 1965-1970, our projection. 
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The population figures in the foregoing tables are actual for the years 1960 to 
1963 and projected for the year 1964 to 1970. The number of television homes is 
based on annual DBS surveys for the years 1960 to 1964 while the figures for the 
years 1965 to 1970 are projections we have made based on the assumption that the 
number of television homes expressed as a percentage of population will increase 
slightly until a level of 24% is reached which we have considered as a saturation point. 
For many years the number of radio homes expressed as a percentage of population 
has been constant at just over 24% and in some projections which it has made CBC 
has assumed 24% to be the saturation point for television. 

In order to fulfil the objective of the Committee’s recommendation that both 
CBC and Government should know in advance what grants are to be provided for 
the operation of the national broadcasting service, the number of television homes on 
which the grant is to be based must be a projected figure. It should be possible in our 
opinion to estimate the number of television homes sufficiently accurately so that sub- 
sequent adjustments based on “actual” numbers would be unnecessary. 

The Committee is recommending that a financing formula for CBC be determined 
for a period of at least five years and reviewed before the end of that time so that 
CBC and Government will continue to know in advance what funds are to be provided. 

In calculating the amounts of funds with which CBC would be provided at so 
much per television home, we have assumed that it would be appropriate to use the 
estimated television homes at the mid-point of the CBC fiscal year. Thus for its fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1966, for example, the estimated number of television homes 
in Canada at September 30, 1965 would be used. We are recommending that the 
fiscal year of CBC be changed to end on August 31 or September 30 to coincide more 
nearly with the television broadcast season; if such a change is made, the date as 
at which the estimated number of television homes will be determined might be 
February 28 or March 31 falling in the fiscal year for which the grant is being cal- 
culated. 

Our calculations have been based on a March 31 year end. For purposes of our 
calculations we have determined the number of television homes at September 30 to be 
the May figure shown on the 1960-1970 table plus one third (four months out of 
twelve) of the estimated increase in television homes for the ensuing year. On this 
basis the numbers of television homes on September 30 in the years 1965-1969 are as 
follows: 


Thousands of 


September 30 homes 
LGD: inte dhl ee ater eric ase On aa ha alae pee dane 4,582 
hs) pam oe acd pena enone oars kde NN tad Rated its wh dead A Be 4,775 
1907 pe SAH ee Pe Ce aa aa a 4,939 
1b S. ean ae ae nee ane © Oe menmert re nad 5,040 
LOGO" See I ee ea ee ee en ee 5,144 


Relating these estimated numbers of television homes to what the Committee con- 


siders to be acceptable levels of expenditure for CBC produces a figure of about $25.00 
a television home. 


Following is a comparison for the next five years of the amounts which would be 
made available to CBC on the basis of the foregoing numbers of television homes at 
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$25.00 each, and the level of CBC expenditures suggested by the Committee as being 
acceptable to provide the national broadcasting service: 


Grant at 
Year $25.00 a Excess of 
Ending television CBC grant over 
March 31 home expenditures expenditures 
(thousands of dollars) 
IGOR oko $ 114,550 $ 102,166 $ 12,384 
JI 7 ne a EE Aa 119,375 115,336 4,039 
OCS tae oa he cee ae, 123,475 128,852 (5,377) 
SO) enter re 126,000 128,752 (2,152) 
LD OR eee: 128,600 135,003 (6,403) 
$ 612,000 $ 610,109 $ 1,891 


During the first two years the funds provided exceed the estimated expenditures 
but most of the excess is absorbed in the last three years. 

The relationship between the net operating expenditures and the amount to be 
provided by the grant based on $25.00 a television home is illustrated by the first 
two graphs on Exhibit 3. The importance to CBC of advertising revenue is brought 
out by the third graph on the same exhibit. 

The foregoing table indicates that CBC expenditures are growing at a faster rate 
than the grants which suggests that by 1971 the amount per television home may 
have to be increased. An increase may not prove necessary for the following reasons: 


1. If CBC is advised several years in advance of 1970 of the rate of the 
grant for the succeeding years, the planning of operations and expenditures 
can take this into consideration. 


2. Only relatively small allowances have been made for improved efficiency. 
We are of the opinion that greater savings can be made. 


3. Consolidation of facilities should be well advanced by 1970 which should 
produce some further reduction of operating costs. 


4. Commercial revenues could perhaps be increased from the level of 25% 
of the total television advertising market. The share obtained by CBC in 
1962 and 1963 was 30%. 


4, LOANS FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


As already stated, it is the Committee’s intention to recommend that the Gov- 
ernment continue to finance capital expenditures of CBC by interest-bearing loans 
repayable in instalments over twenty years, the funds for this purpose being made 
available to CBC by the inclusion of depreciation in its operating costs which are 
to be covered by the Government grants based on so much a television home. It is 
suggested that the Government provide CBC with borrowing authority for Govern- 
ment loans in an amount of $200,000,000 which should be adequate to cover the 
cost of completing the capital projects now in process and those to be commenced 
during the next five years. 
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During the next five years depreciation of capital assets will exceed required 
repayments of loans by quite a substantial sum and the Committee is recommending 
that CBC be required to make payments to the Government in reduction of the 
existing Proprietor’s Equity Account to the extent of the excess. The following table 
sets forth estimates of the relevant figures: 


Excess of 
Year Loan Depreciation 
Ending Instalments over 
March 31 Depreciation Due Loan Instalments 
(thousands of dollars) 

1966. Te ee ee $-653832 $ 713 Ses 19 
BOO oui ans Ane 7,387 1,413 5,974 
AOOS tees eee 9,629 35335) 6,294 
PO GOB ei OF Umer 11,870 5,142 6,728 
POON ert, cate Ae 13,929 WM 6,817 

$ 48,647 SATIS $ 30,932 


Thus, on the basis of these estimates, amounts totalling nearly $31,000,000 will be 
available for payment to the Government in reduction of the Proprietor’s Equity 
Account during the five years 1966 to 1970. - 


5. BALANCE SHEETS 


We have prepared a pro-forma balance sheet of CBC as at March 31, 1970 based 
on the following assumptions: 


1 
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Grants provided by the Government on the basis of $25.00 a television home. 
the numbers of homes being based on the estimates contained in this report. 


- Net expenditures of CBC, capital and operating, based on what the Com- 


mittee is suggesting as an acceptable level, as outlined in this report. Deprecia- 
tion has been calculated at a composite rate of 64% which has been the 
average for the past several years. 


. Capital expenditures of CBC financed by interest-bearing Government loans 


repayable in instalments over twenty years. Interest on new borrowings has 
been calculated at an assumed rate of 54%. 


. Excess of grants over operating costs, including depreciation, added to working 


capital. 


. Excess of depreciation over loan instalments paid to Government in reduc- 


tion of Proprietor’s Equity Account. 


. Assets of the International Service transferred to CBC at $3,155,000 rep- 


resenting 50% of cost which will be added to Proprietor’s Equity Account. 
CBC has been operating the International Service facilities for many years 
and its operating costs are covered by separate vote. 
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The actual balance sheet figures at March 31, 1965 and the pro-forma balance 
sheet figures at March 31, 1970 are as follows: 


March 31 March 31 
1965 1970 
(thousands of dollars) 
\WO ia TTORS  EBTOVIIEN cus wnncoc eovace shen acme nerBees $ 9,000 $ 10,891 
CanitallassetS mere ccctusthsse cca aetarieaae 81,566 234,980 
Less: Accumulated depreciation ........ 36,209 155196 
ING ln ee RNC oc gSidsscstydenncerecsag) 45,357 159,224 
Unexpended balance of 
Government loans for capital .... 832 
$ 35,189 $ 170,115 
Representing: 
Government loansSi..ch se $ 14,250 $ 155,894 
Proprietor’s Equity Account ........ 40,939 12,330 
Unexpended balance of grants .... 1,891 
$ 55,189 $ 170,115 


6. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion we repeat that we are in accord with the Committee’s suggestion 
that a long-term financing plan should be established for CBC. We believe that the 
Committee’s proposal of a grant of $25.00 a television home, subject to review in five 
years, is reasonable. 

We agree with the principle of financing capital expenditures by means of Gov- 
ernment loans repayable in instalments through funds set aside from the operating 
grants. 

CBC would be expected to show a balanced financial position over the next five 
years 1966 to 1970 and in subsequent similar periods so that the costs of operating the 
Corporation, including depreciation, over the whole of the five-year period must not 
exceed the grants, the excess of depreciation over loan instalments being used only for 
the purpose of payments to the Government on account of Proprietor’s Equity. The 
basis of calculating the Government grant should be reviewed well before the end 
of each five-year period so that CBC can plan properly. 
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4. PROPOSED LEVEL OF EXPENDITURES (EXHIBITS 1-3) 
Part II—Exhibit J] 


PROPOSED LEVEL OF EXPENDITURES — 1966-1970 


Capital 

Cost to Projects 
Complete still in 
Projects Planning 


in Process at Stage at 
Expenditures March 31, March 31, 
1966-1970 1970 1970 


(millions of dollars) 


Television 
Extension of broadcasting service ..... $ 20.0 "Shek kobe 
Facilities for colour broadcasting .... 15.2 22.6 
Other additions and replacements to 
plant’.and Sfacilities Se ees eee... 30.8 6 
66.0 — 36.4 
Radio 
Extension of broadcasting service 
including improvements to Northern 
Seovipeieuti a! & pee tan Sheree, 355 14.2 
Other additions and replacements to 
plantvand sfaeilities. 255. 2 ees 12.0 — 
15.3 — 14.2 
Consolidation of plant and facilities at 
Montreal, Toronto and other locations 78.1 a2 — 
$ 159.4 5 32 $ 50.6 


Note: The expenditures 1966-1970 include an allowance of $5,100,000 for price changes 
but the cost to complete projects in process and in the planning stage at March 31, 1970 
does not include any such allowance. 
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Part II—Exhibit 2 


PROPOSED LEVEL OF EXPENDITURES — 1966-1970 


Operating 
1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 


(millions of dollars) 
Television 


Cost of production and distribution....$ 88.5 $ 98.8 $108.2 $107.7 $111.3 
Less: Advertising revenue .................. DAU 25.8 27.9 31.5 34.5 


Management and central services .... 5.1 55) 5.6 5.8 5.9 
NEUE TOS tes to en i 9 2.0 Bh.) 4.9 6.2 
LOS RSS 1a) paladins a er 4.7 5.9 ed. 9.5 11.2 


Oe 


Radio 
Cost of production and distribution... 25.2 27.6 OT 29.6 31.4 
Less: Advertising revenue .................. 1.9 2.0 Dat Dee, DS 
23.3 25.6 27.6 27.4 29.1 
Management and central services .... 1.3 1:3 1.4 1.4 105 
LERVWETRESS. ». can bd hirer ila cls Aen oe ema ee 2 AS) 9 1.2 13) 
Dre AO ee te ee id 18) 189 2.4 2.8 


Television and Radio Combined 
Cost of production and distribution.... 113.7 126.4 1S7/29 137.3 142.7 
Less: Advertising revenue .................. 25.0 27.8 30.0 Bi 3ai/ 36.8 


88.7 98.6 107.9 103.6 105.9 


Management and central services .... 6.4 6.8 7.0 WP? 7.4 
MT CLES tee eet ce we a 1.1 25) 4.4 6.1 tht/ 
IS DECCTAPION goss tenses neeie tviccanss 5.9 7.4 9.6 11.9 14.0 


$102, 0 SG EYSi58 sorte ees 128-8.) $135.0 
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Part II—Exhibit 3 


OPERATING COSTS AND GOVERNMENT GRANTS 
PROJECTIONS FOR YEARS ENDING MARCH 31, 1966-1970 


GRAPH | 


NET OPERATING COST 
COMPARED TO 

AN ANNUAL GRANT OF $25.00 
(Per Television Home) 


1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 


GRAPH 2 


NET OPERATING COST 


STATUTORY GRANT 
(Millions of Dollars) 


19 6 6 
GRAPH 3 
------ TOTAL OPERATING EXPENDITURES 


[-___] ADVERTISING REVENUE 


NET OPERATING COST 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1966 jerks eal he I 9 6°38 Jey U9) 578 
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PART III 


PRIVATE BROADCASTERS 


I. FINANCIAL RESULTS 1961-1963 
1. INTRODUCTION 


All broadcasters are required to file an annual report with the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This report must be filed in triplicate; DBS keeps one copy, sends one to 
the Department of Transport and the other to the Board of Broadcast Governors. The 
report includes, among other things, statements of station operations, balance sheets 
and information on investment in plant and equipment. 

The Secretary of the Committee on Broadcasting communicated with all private 
broadcasting stations requesting permission for the Committee and its appointees to 
have access to the reports filed with DBS. Of a total of 229 radio stations and 61 tele- 
vision stations, permission was granted by all but 44 radio stations and 5 television 
stations. We are not disclosing information on any individual station. We are providing 
some information on the operations of CTV Television Network Ltd. as authorized 


_ by the management of that company. 


The information contained in the financial summaries making up section 2 of this 
part of our report and referred to as Exhibits 1 to 12, was based on tabulations of the 
individual station reports prepared by DBS staff at the request of the Committee in a 
form suggested by the financial advisers to the Committee. We reviewed the tabulations 
prepared by DBS staff and scrutinized individual station returns to the extent we con- 
sidered necessary to be reasonably satisfied with the tabulating work done by DBS. 
While we did not attempt to verify the tabulations in detail, some errors were disclosed 
by our limited review and appropriate changes were made. The figures for the stations 
whose owners did not comply with the Committee’s request for permission for the 
Committee and its appointees to have access to the reports filed with DBS were in- 
cluded in the DBS tabulations but we did not see the individual returns which inciden- 


_ tally made up an unimportant part of the whole. We did not go behind the reports 
submitted to DBS except for CTV network, Toronto, and Station CFCF Montreal, 


where we visited the company offices and obtained first-hand information. 
Each year DBS publishes a report providing information on the operations of 


the Canadian radio and television broadcasting industry. During 1963 it published a 


report (Catalogue No. 56-204) on the industry operations for 1961. A similar report 
was published in 1964 relating to operations for the year 1962 and at the time of the 
writing of this report DBS was about to publish its report on the broadcasting industry 


for 1963. DBS has not yet received a great many of the broadcasters’ returns covering 


their fiscal periods ending in 1964 and so the latest fiscal periods for which complete 
information is available are those ending in 1963. 

We found that the reports published annually by DBS on the broadcasting industry 
do not provide the financial information the Committee asked us to obtain. Following 
are some of the reasons why we found the DBS publication to be unsuitable for our 
purposes: 


(a) The analysis of operating results by revenue groups includes an overlap of 
the operating results of stations in the revenue groups. 
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(b) There are no separate analyses of the operating results of the English lan- 
guage stations and the French language stations. 


(c) The investment in plant and equipment by revenue groups is not given. 
(d) The number of stations operating at a loss is not indicated. 


For these reasons it was necessary for us to arrange through the Committee for new 
tabulations to be made for our purposes. 


2. FOREWORD 


Exhibits 1 to 12 have been designed to portray the financial results of the private 
sector of the broadcasting industry in Canada for the three years 1961, 1962 and 1963. 
In the final statement (Exhibit 12) the figures for the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion are set out alongside the combined results of all private broadcasters. 

Before commenting on the various statements there are a number of points to 
which we should like to draw attention, relating in particular to those companies that 
operate more than one type of broadcasting service, e.g. radio and television, AM and 
FM radio. The operating results of the individual services will be affected by the 
following: 


(a) In some instances arbitrary allocations of expenses between radio and televi- 
sion operations and in some instances between these operations and other 
activities, such as a newspaper, have no doubt been made by the reporting 
companies. 


(b) The allocation of income taxes between radio and television operations is 
often arbitrary because of a single corporate structure. 


(c) The operations of a radio station may result in a profit while the television 
station may produce a loss in excess of the profit. In this example no in- 
come tax would be payable even though a profit is included in the figures 
tabulated for the radio station, thus distorting to some extent the net 
profit of the radio station. 


While each of these points may be significant in relation to the operating results 
of some of the stations, and collectively may have an effect on the overall operating 
results shown in the attached exhibits, it is our opinion that the figures have not been 
unduly affected and that they are useful for the purpose of reaching general conclusions. 

The balance sheets of private broadcasters having both radio and television opera- 
tions do not divide capital employed between radio and television. We have made some 
calculations showing the ratio of revenue and net income to investment in buildings, 
plant and equipment to give some indication of return on capital employed. The result 

‘cannot be considered to give an entirely accurate representation of the relationship of 
these items to capital employed because of the non-inclusion of working capital (rela- 
tively small) and goodwill, and the omission of long-term debt while interest is included 
as an expense. 

The tabulations of the operating results of radio stations include the operations 
of all AM and FM stations. Between 10 and 15 stations reported AM and FM opera- 
tions in total, while all other stations reported AM and FM operations separately 
including, in some cases, arbitrary allocations of the operating figures. The allocations 
of the stations to revenue groups was based on the individual returns filed, ie., if the 
station filed separate returns for AM and FM operations each return was considered 
as a separate entity for purposes of classifying the results by revenue group. The 
count of stations is based on the number of stations in operation which is greater 
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than the number of separate returns filed because a single annual report covering 
the total operation of both AM and FM stations is counted as two stations in the 
tabulation. 


3. EXHIBITS 1 To 12 


The following is an explanation of some of the terms used in this report: 


Network sales is revenue received for time when a station is attached to a 
network. 


National sales is revenue received from national or regional advertisers for 
time on a non-network basis. 

Local sales is revenue received from local or district advertisers for time 
on a non-network basis. 

Billings to sponsors for broadcasting facilities and programing represents 
revenue in respect of charges for artists’ and other talent fees, line and 
recording charges, production charges and any other revenues incidental to 
broadcasting. 

Representative agency commissions is the cost of individuals or organizations 
which are hired by the stations to seek the business of national and regional 
advertisers on a non-network basis. This does not include the cost of the 
stations’ sales force which covers the local market. 


The following comments are intended merely to point out some of the highlights 
of the financial information shown in the attached exhibits. 


Exhibit 1—Summary of Operating Revenue and Expenses 1961-1963 


Radio stations, as a whole, improved their operating results by 50% in 1962 
compared to 1961. Net profits for 1963 were about the same as for 1962. 

Taken as a group Canadian television stations moved from a loss position of 
$4,553,000 in 1961 to a loss of $150,000 in 1962 to a profit of $3,045,000 in 1963. 
Licences were granted in 1960 to ‘second’ television stations in eight major cities 
where previously only CBC stations operated; from the experience of broadcasters 
it takes several years for the operations of a television station to become profitable. 

The largest item of expense by far is salaries and wages which amounted to over 
$42,600,000 in 1963. Payments by the stations for artists’ and other talent fees seem 
to be very small in relation to commercial revenue. Artists’ and other talent fees were 
about $4,300,000 in 1963 which is only $100,000 more than in 1961 while operating 
revenue climbed from $87,100,000 to $111,200,000 in the same period. 


Exhibit 2—Radio 


Operating Revenue, Net Income and Investment in Plant by Revenue 
Groups 1961-1963 


This statement shows that the radio stations with annual revenue of less than 
$100,000 lose money. Those with revenues in the $100,000 to $999,000 range do very 
well except that those in the $250,000 to $499,000 range did not fare as well in 
1963 as they did in 1962. The stations with revenues of over $1,000,000 (there were 
10 in 1963) did extremely well in each of the three years; in 1963 their profits after 
tax represented 61% of the profits of all the private radio stations and were equivalent 
to 44% of the stations’ investments in plant and equipment. 
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Exhibit 3—Television 


Operating Revenue, Net Income and Investment in Plant by Revenue 
Groups 1961-1963 


The position of the television stations improved materially in the three year 
period though the stations with annual revenue of less than $250,000 continued to lose 
money in 1963. 

In looking at the results of the stations as a whole and of the larger stations 
in particular, consideration must be given to the fact that in 1960 eight new stations 
were licensed to operate in major centres where only CBC operated before. Reference 
has already been made to the improved trend of operating results of the private 
station group as a whole. 

It is interesting to note that while in 1963 over half the total profits of the 
television stations were made by 11 stations having annual operating revenue exceeding 
$1,500,000, the stations in the $250,000 to $1,499,000 revenue range fared better 
from the standpoint of measuring net income in relation to investment in plant and 
equipment even though the large stations (revenue exceeding $1,500,000) appear to 
have done well. The profits of the stations before tax in the $1,000,000 to $1,499,000 
revenue range (4 in number) were equivalent to 28.1% of their investment in plant 
and equipment; the relationship is almost the same if considered after tax because 
of tax payments being relatively small; presumably the result of losses carried forward 
for tax purposes. The figures shown on the statement are of course group figures; 
the results of some individual stations were much better than the average for the 
group as a whole. It is unfortunate that information for 1964 is not yet available. 


Exhibit 4—Radio 
Operating Revenue and Expenses by Revenue Groups 1961-1963 


Combined gross revenue for all radio stations increased at an annual rate of 
about 8.5% during the period 1961 to 1963 amounting to $58,212,000 in 1963 com- 
pared with $49,414,000 in 1961. Operating expenses also increased but not to the same 
extent with the result that the combined net income after tax of the stations as a 
whole increased from $1,690,000 in 1961 to $2,393,000 in 1963. 

It is surprising to find that many radio stations, in fact about one-third of those 
in operation in each of the years, operated at a loss. The loss totals are quite sub- 
stantial. For 1963 the net profit after tax of $2,393,000 for all stations is made up 
of profits of $4,579,000 and losses of $2,186,000. Most of the losses were in the 
small and medium sized stations. Of the stations having annual operating revenues 
exceeding $1,000,000, nine made a total net profit of $1,506,000, one operated 
at a loss. 

Artists’ and other talent fees paid by the radio stations totalled $1,941,000 in 
1961 and $1,863,000 in 1963; equivalent to 3%-4% of gross revenue. 


Exhibit 5—Television 
Operating Revenue and Expenses by Revenue Groups 1961-1963 


Combined gross revenue for all television stations increased by 26% in 1962 
compared with 1961 and by 11% in 1963 compared with 1962. The revenue amounted 
to $37,736,000 in 1961, $47,561,000 in 1962 and $52,979,000 in 1963. Operating 
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expenses also increased but not to the same extent with the result that the combined 
operations of the stations as a whole improved from a net loss of $4,553,000 in 1961 
to a net profit after tax of $3,045,000 in 1963. 

The period covered by this review includes the first operating results of many 
new television stations including those which came into operation when licences were 
granted in 1960 to ‘second’ stations in the major cities. The expenses for the three years 
therefore include the expenditures for pre-operating costs incurred by these stations. 
Several of the stations are amortizing the pre-operating costs over a five-year period 
commencing with the date the stations went on the air. The total operating expenses 
for the three years are therefore somewhat affected by the inclusion of these non- 
recurring costs. 

Of the 61 television stations which operated in 1963, 13 operated at a loss. 
Combined net profits after tax of those operating at a profit were $3,993,000; the 
combined loss of those operating unprofitably was $948,000. The losses were sustained 
by some stations in the under $250,000 revenue group (10 stations lost $574,000) and 
by some stations in the $1,500,000 and over group (2 stations lost $361,000). Over 
half the total profits of those operating at a profit were made by 9 stations in the 
$1,500,000 and over revenue group. 

Artists’ and other talent fees paid by the television stations totalled $2,275,000 
in 1961 and $2,435,000 in 1963; equivalent to 6% of gross revenue in 1961 and less 
than 5% in 1963. 


Exhibit 6—Radio 


Operating Revenue and Expenses 
English Language Stations and French Language Stations 1961-1963 


Some 21% of the radio stations (49 out of 229) operating in 1963 were French 
language stations. These stations accounted for about 20% of the gross operating 
revenue but for only about 17% of the net income of all radio stations. In 1961 and 
1962 the net income of the French language stations represented a more than propor- 
tionate part of the combined net income of all stations, on the basis of numbers 
of stations. It would be difficult to account for the change which took place in 1963 
without an exhaustive study of the operations of individual stations but from Exhibit 6 
it will be seen that salaries and wages increased in 1963 to a much greater extent 
in the French language group of stations than in the English language group. 

Of the 49 French language stations in operation in 1963, 21 or almost half 
operated at a loss. 


Exhibit 7—Television 


Operating Revenue and Expenses 
English Language Stations and French Language Stations 1961-1963 


This statement shows that in total the French language television stations are 
doing much better than the English language stations. During 1963, 11 French language 
stations operated at a combined net profit of $1,755,000 after income tax while 50 
English language stations operated at a combined net profit of only $1,290,000 after 
income tax. Undoubtedly the fact that the ‘second’ stations in major centres only com- 
menced operations in 1960 or 1961 would be a factor affecting this comparison; of 
the ‘second’ stations licensed in 1960, 7 were English language and only 1 was French 
language. 
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Despite the overall improvement in television operating results in 1963 compared 
to 1962 and 1961, there were 10 English language stations which operated at a loss 
amounting to $918,000 in the aggregate in 1963. 

Between 1961 and 1963 the operating revenue of French language stations 
increased at a far greater rate than did the revenue of English language stations. The 
revenue of French language stations increased by 82% from $6,311,000 to $11,517,000; 
the revenue of English language stations increased by 32% from $31,425,000 to 
$41,462,000. There were 45 English language stations in the 1961 totals, 50 in 1963. 
There were 10 French language stations in the 1961 totals, 11 in 1963. 

In 1963 expenditures on artists’ and other talent fees were almost as high in 
the 11 French language stations ($1,071,000) as they were in the 50 English language 
stations ($1,364,000) though the total costs of the French language station operations 
($9,308,000) were much lower than the total costs of the English language station 
operations ($39,155,000). 


Exhibit 8—Radio 


Investment in Plant by Revenue Groups and by English Language Stations 
and French Language Stations 1961-1963 


This statement provides some details of the plant and equipment figures shown 
in total by revenue groups on Exhibit 2. 

The average investment in plant and equipment in a radio station ranges from 
less than $100,000 for the small stations to nearly $700,000 for the largest stations. 
These figures are based on the cost of the fixed assets involved before deducting 
accumulated depreciation. 

The following comparison for the year-1963 may be of interest: 

English Language French Language 
Stations Stations 
(thousands of dollars) 
Investment in plant and equipment net of 


Gemreci tn ca) ee eh ee Oa ae ei $ 19,003 Sree LS 
Net income after tax (less losses) of all 

staconsa (PE xhibit’ 6): 2... eee ee 1,986 407 
Percentage of net income to investment .... 10.5% 7.9% 


Exhibit 9—Television 


Investment in Plant by Revenue Groups and by English Language Stations 
and French Language Stations 1961-1963 


This statement provides some details of the plant and equipment figures shown 
in total by revenue groups on Exhibit 3. 

The average investment in plant and equipment in a television station ranges from 
less than $400,000 for the small stations to over $2,600,000 for the largest stations. 
These figures are based on the cost of the fixed assets involved before deducting accu- 
mulated depreciation. 

The following comparison for the year 1963 may be of interest though in examin- 
ing the comparative figures it must not be forgotten that 7 of the English language sta- 
tions in the top half of the revenue groupings commenced operation in 1960 or 1961. 
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English Language French Language 
Stations Stations 
(thousands of dollars) 
Investment in plant and equipment net of 


depreciation BAe SAA TT leh A Pen te, ee $ 30,224 $ 6,192 
Net income after tax (less losses) of all 


SUES ey ain ES da os (307) 1,290 7S) 
Percentage of net income to investment .... 4.3% 28.3% 


The English language stations include 7 stations which were licensed in 1960 
as the ‘second’ stations in major centres in Canada and became part of the CTV net- 
work which commenced operations on October 1, 1961. Financial data on the operations 
of the stations forming part of the CTV network is contained in Exhibits 10 and 11. 


Exhibit 10—Television 
CTV Television Network Ltd. and English Language Station Operations 
1961-1963 

CTV Television Network Ltd. was incorporated in April, 1961 and network opera- 
tions commenced on October 1, 1961 at which time microwave facilities were available 
only to Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto. The other 5 stations on the network were 
served by using the microwave facilities during off-peak hours to feed programs onto 
videotape for broadcast to the local audiences at the scheduled time. This procedure 
was continued until the fall of 1962 when expanded microwave facilities were available 
and CTV entered into a long-term agreement for the use of these facilities. 

The 8 charter affiliated stations consisted of the 7 English language stations licensed 
in 1960 as ‘second’ stations in major Canadian cities together with CFRN Edmonton 
which was previously a CBC affiliate. Two additional stations were added to the network 
during the period covered by our review, CHRE-CHAB Regina-Moose Jaw, in Sep- 
tember 1962, and CKCO Kitchener, in September 1963. The operating results of these 
two stations are not included as part of Exhibits 10 and 11 because of the short period 
the stations were affiliated in comparison to the 8 charter stations covered by the 
review. CJON St. John’s, Newfoundland, became an affiliate in the fall of 1964. These 
3 stations added to the network since 1961 were previously affiliated with the CBC. 

CTV Television Network Ltd. owns no production facilities except for a network 
master control system and equipment to feed film and videotape programs to the com- 
munications companies for distribution over the microwave system. Nearly all the 
Canadian programs for the network are produced under network supervision using the 
production facilities of the affiliated stations. CTV Television Network Ltd. had no 
ownership interest in stations until the recent acquisition of an interest in a station in 
Halifax but the affiliated stations are all minority shareholders in CTV Television Net- 
work Ltd. 

While the combined net income after tax of CTV Television Network Ltd. and its 
8 affiliated stations which have been affiliated with CTV since its inception was only 
$101,000 in 1963, this represents a considerable improvement over 1961 when there 
was a combined loss of $5,081,000 and over 1962 when there was a combined loss of 
$1,616,000. The operations of all other English language television stations showed 
a combined profit of $977,000 in 1963 (42 stations) which compared with $397,000 in 
1962 (40 stations) and $378,000 in 1961 (37 stations). 

In 1963 payments of artists’ and other talent fees by CTV and the 8 affiliated 
stations amounted to $673,000 and by the other English language stations to $702,000. 
In both cases these are less than the payments which were made for artists and other 
talent in 1961 and 1962. These figures of course do not include payments for talent 
made by independent producers of programs for the network or the stations. 
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Exhibit 11—Television 


Investment in Plant CTV Television Network Ltd. and English Language 
Stations 1961-1963 


Following are some comparative figures for 1963: 


CTV Television 
Network Ltd. Other English 
and & of its Language Stations 
Affiliated Stations (42) 


(thousands of dollars) 
Investment in plant and equipment net of 


depreciation’ (422.8. 3s Ae $ 16,776 $ 13,696 
Combined net income after tax (less losses) — 

CExbibit. 10) Wet Se Sees eee ee eee ee 101 977 
Percentage of net income to investment ........ 0.6% 7.1% 


Exhibit 12—Radio and Television 
Operating Revenue and Expenses 
Comparison of Private Broadcasters and CBC 
This statement sets out in comparative form the operating revenue and expenses 
of the private broadcasters for their financial years ending in the calendar years 1961, 
1962 and 1963 and those of CBC for its fiscal years ended March 31, 1962, 1963 
and 1964 because nine months of each of its fiscal years come within the previous 
calendar year. 
The following selected comparisons may be of interest: 


Operating Revenue 1961 1963 
Radio: fh (thousands of dollars) 
Private Broadcasters ..... RR AIR POLES ook AY ha $ 49,414 ny Steet 
COBO oe ee eee EE ee Rete ete es 2,079 2ADT 
Television: 
PrivatembBroadcastersime eet we ee Ce nee 37,736 57,662 
CBC a ee ces A nt a 21,360 21,533 
Total Operating Expenses 
Television: 
PrivatembBroadcasters a, 2 es ee, ee eee a areas 41,087 535375 
CBCHLE SiR eee SE Ores Unive Bap. beet bs 77,094 83,849 
Radio and Television Combined: 
Private eBroadcasters eee ee ee ee ee 87,516 106,983 
CBC tee eee ee ara re emnn LU ARLE Ort hon Cee ER, 98,140 106,725 


Salaries and Wages 
Radio and Television Combined: 
Private Broadcasters ....... the cae) sha Pena TO Lee ee 36,554 43,059 
CBG ee re eee eR < AOE REE Oe ee 41,701 46,884 


Artists’ and Other Talent Fees 
Radio and Television Combined: 


Private Broadcasters secre ee eee ee ee es 4,216 4,309 
TB Cn a ae ee ne RL RR OR, eo ee ta 14,434 13,738 


In this table the 1961 column includes CBC figures for its fiscal year ended March 31, 
1962, and the 1963 column includes CBC figures for its fiscal year ended March 31, 
1964. 
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4. DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS REPORT ON RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTING 


Reference has already been made to the report (Catalogue No. 56-204) published 
by DBS giving the revenue and expenses of the radio and television broadcasting 


stations by province and by revenue groups and a statement of assets, liabilities and 
net worth. At the request of the Committee, we are commenting on the form and 
contents of this DBS report. We believe that some changes should be made in the 
report to make it more informative and useful to the public, particularly to those 
with an interest in broadcasting. Incidentally we reviewed our suggestions with the 
Director of the Public Finance and Transportation Division of DBS and he expressed 
interest in them. 
Following are our comments and suggestions with respect to this DBS report: 
1. Tables 4 and 5 provide an analysis of the operating revenue and expenses of 
the private radio and television broadcasting industry by revenue groups. 
The total number of stations shown by the tabulation is greater than the 
actual number of stations in operation because of overlapping in the revenue 
groups. We suggest that the overlapping be eliminated as the tables are 
difficult to interpret in their present form and the information cannot be 
utilized to calculate, for example, the percentage of the industry revenue 
earned by the various revenue groups. 
2. The classification of revenue would be improved by separating network sales 
from national sales in the report. This information is available from the 
returns filed with DBS by the broadcasting stations. 


3. The number of stations by revenue group reporting profits or losses and the 
total profit and loss could be included in the report. This information can 
be determined from the returns now filed with DBS. 

4. The operating profit or loss, after income tax, by revenue group and by 
province, could be included in Tables 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

5. Other income and other expenses could be netted and included at the foot of 
the tables containing the operating results and be eliminated from Table 6. 
The analysis of the surplus account could be combined with Table 7—the 
combined balance sheets for the industry. 

6. The investment in plant and equipment (net) by revenue groups could be 
added as a footnote to Tables 1-5. This would enable the reader to calculate 
the annual revenue earned and net operating income per dollar invested in 
plant and equipment (net), a useful comparison in the absence of details of 
capital employed. It is not always possible from information furnished by 
broadcasters to determine capital employed by television and radio stations 
separately because capital employed is not divided between the two in every 
case. 


The annual reports are required to be filed with DBS by the broadcasting stations 
within three months after the end of the fiscal year for which the report is made. 
During our review we noticed that some of the returns were filed late, a few as much 
as six months past the due date. At the present time DBS issues the report on the 
operating results about fifteen months after the end of the calendar year to which the 
report relates. With better cooperation from the broadcasters this date could be 
advanced to October 1 which would allow six months for compilation of the data by 
DBS after the final due date for filing the returns. 

The data included in any DBS publication is, of course, only as good as the 
information provided by the companies in the industry group. Apparently there is no 
standard classification of operating revenues and expenses in the industry. We believe 
that a standard classification of accounts produced by the broadcasters, including CBC, 
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working in conjunction with DBS could result in greater consistency in reporting to 
DBS and consequently the DBS report could be more useful to the reader. A com- 
mittee was set up three or four years ago when the present DBS form of report 
was adopted; possibly this committee could be used to co-ordinate the project of design- 
ing a standard classification of accounts. 

We recommend that a program be undertaken by the broadcasting industry, includ- 
ing CBC, working in conjunction with DBS as appropriate: 

1. To develop a standard chart of accounts for the Canadian broadcasting 
industry which will provide an appropriate analysis of operating revenue and 
expenses by function or department with appropriate detailed accounts under 
the main classifications. 

2. To have a standard chart of accounts adopted. 


3. To alter the broadcasters’ form of reporting to DBS to comply with a standard 
classification of accounts. 


Consideration should also be given to making it a requirement that broadcasters 
having more than one operation file separate annual reports for each operation; in 
some cases operations of AM and FM radio stations are combined and assets and 
liabilities are not divided between television, AM and FM radio stations. 

We have discussed these recommendations with DBS but not with CBC, the private 
broadcasters, Canadian Association of Broadcasters, or the Board of Broadcast Gov- 
ernors all of whose views will undoubtedly be required before our recommendations 
can be followed. 
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APPENDIX A /REPORT OF THE ADVISERS 


PRIVAT. 


OPERATING REVENUE AND EXPENSE 
FINANCIAL PERIODS ENDE] 


(thousand 


1961 


$100 $250 $500 $1,000 
Under to to to and 
$100 $249 $499 $999 Over Tota 
ee 


Operating Revenue: 


Network. salestce.c.tecar ate eae nt oe Oe 5. 81S) 116 (S443 es 6 $ 4 $ 25 
Nationalisales, a: .j.c:csascseee to a eee ee ed 660 3,873 3,946 4,634 6,921 20,03 
TSOCAWS ales. sca scsiceccosscostacreen ieee oe 2,654 10,352 6,219 4,885 3,341 27,4§ 
Billings to sponsors for broadcasting facilities and pro- 
SSTAMNIWO s,s ccanececcus chvsstente se osrpiereeG eee e e 181 283 283 686 246 1,67 
Totalioperating reventiese..se cee ee ee 3,576 14,624 10,491 10,211 10,512 49,41 
Operating Expenses: 
Representative agency COMMISSIONS. ...........ccecessecsseseseseseseee 100 561 520 569 905 2,65 
Interest charges 63 239 284 91 4 68 
Depreciation and amortization of leasehold improvements 233 896 673 516 338 2,65 
Rent, repairs and maintenance, and insurance.................. 270 750 570 458 509 2,55 
Property taxes............. 
Fuel and electricity... 
Salariesiand Wages ®.av.cc..sncen cece tee ee ee 
Staft Dench ts eeu eco Nonaka, ie eaten: ore eee ee 
Artists’ and other talent fees. 
Rertorming ©ishts- ase esate eee ee ee 


Office supplies and expenses... 
Otherioperatingsexpensesiay eee ae ee ee 


Net operating revenue (Joss) 
Other revenue (expenses) 


Net income (loss) before tax 
Income tax 


Total net income after tax reported..........cccccccscesececssecsscsceseccecece $ 138 $ 829 $ 620 $ 583 $1,168 $3,338 
Totalinet losses reporteds cst ei re eee 233 465 738 212 — 1,648 
Net income!(oss)ias above ance eee ee ee ee ($95) $ 364 ($118) $ 371 $1,168 $1,690 


Number of stations 


Reporting :ayprofiting. strana in eee e 24 69 25 14 dL 139 
Reporting a lOss:) airs... ts 32 23 6 7 oo 63 
Wo) 6.1 Mere en Ry Naeny oP nL ere se a BL ee 56 92 31 16 7 202 


382 REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING 


\DIO STATIONS 
7 REVENUE GROUPS FOR THEIR 


JRING THE YEARS 1961, 1962 AND 1963 


Part WI—Exhibit 4 


dollars) 
1962 1963 
$100 $250 $500 $1,000 $100 $250 $500 $1,000 
der to to to and Under to to to and 
00 $249 $499 $999 Over Total $100 $249 $499 $999 Over Total 
I ee ee Sa 
OSs Syeli7a Sear6l, $ th ie Th. SRY Sy 128753) 2045 ($5 9530's 5 Si, HZgeSS 402 
622 3,833 3,183 6,689 7,574 21,901 679 Sola 85525 6,205 9,334 23,260 
536. 105125 6,344 6,945 3,464 29,414 3,143 10,231 8,423 7,261 4,282 33,340 
153 417 422 733 241 1,966 47 189 270 330 374 1,210 
416 14,492 10,010 14,374 11,286 53,578 3,997 14,141 12,271 13,801 14,002 58,212 
106 544 469 865 1,158 3,142 106 529 509 754 1,498 3,396 
76 269 95 390 19 849 101 239 277 All 26 1,054 
212 952 518 766 408 2,856 286 881 608 681 604 3,060 
260 809 498 668 489 2,724 327 819 674 699 583 3,102 
35 117 86 76 48 362 40 123 82 101 73 419 
69 235 176 159 69 708 96 271 234 211 100 912 
758 7,102 4,789 5,691 5 OLSmec27953 Pai. Tie! S939) 5,665 4,436 25,289 
22 159 112 175 163 631 50 191 123 175 183 722 
45 290 365 696 756 2eio2 59 223 358 506 717 1,863 
715 298 241 330 214 1,158 89 305 274 333 295 1,296 
338 «=: 11, 108 808 1,265 561 4,080 362 1,153 925 1 PY) 757 4,454 
32 135 60 115 90 432 39 146 125 121 103 534 
177 816 651 15272 865 3,781 230 7139 979 1,053 1,141 4,142 
39 193 107 182 167 688 53 196 129 178 202 758 
97 356 214 316 206 1,189 124 358 329 285 242 1,338 
94 360 339 476 364 1,633 70 239 309 378 275 Ht 2 
35. 13,743 9,528 13,442 9,190 49,338 4,264 13,429 11,874 12,808 11,235 53,610 
(19) TA9 482 932 2,096 4,240 (267) pe SoH 993 2,767 4,602 
(63) 175 152 253 (13) 504 63 131 119 174 116 603 
(82) 924 634 1,185 2,083 4,744 (204) 843 516 1,167 2,883 5,205 
30 301 188 868 957 2,344 38 332 309 709 1,424 2,812 
112) $ 623 $ 446 $ 317 $1,126 $2,400 ($242) $ S11 $ 207 $ 458 $1,459 $2,393 
i92 $1,010 $ 726 $1,270 $1,240 $4,438 $ 164 $ 888 $ 773 $1,248 $1,506 $4,579 
304 387 280 953 114 2,038 406 377 566 790 47 2,186 
112) $ 623 $ 446 $ 317 $1,126 $2,400 ($242) $ S11 $ 207 $ 458 $1,459 $2,393 
30 65 29 22 9 155 33 66 25 23 9 156 
23 28 5 6 1 63 31 25 12 4 1 73 
53 93 34 28 10 218 64 91 37 27 10 229 
383 
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97048—26 


PRIVAT 


OPERATING REVENUE AND EXPENSE 
FINANCIAL PERIODS ENDE] 


(thousan¢ 
1961 
$250 $500 $1,000 $1,500 
Under to to to and 
$250 $499 $999 $1,499 Over Tota. 
Operating Revenue: 
INCTWOLK Sales... cerac onsets sete iecetr ater er ee ene $ 545 $1,564 $1,246 $ 569 $1,076 $5,00 
687 2535 4,370 1,456 9,579 18,627 
934 2,328 2,622 918 4,138 10,94( 
92 193 786 189 1,909 3, 16S 
2,258 6,620 9,024 3,132 16,702 3757 
Operating Expenses: 
Representative agency COMMISSIONS.............6.c00cccsseceeseeeee 66 261 460 129 727 1, 64: 
Anterestcharves ees ccce.c ee ere ene 123 190 241 34 634 1,223 
Depreciation and amortization of leasehold improve- 
ALOT CS iy ss et ect POR Oe dercarae RR eae Reece 315 758 805 305 1,380 3,56: 
Rent, repairs and maintenance, and insurance................ 152 384 656 87 985 2,264 
IPTOPELty TAXCS Bae Pe a Rr ee Bo 2c 19 58 68 18 115 278 
Puellandelectricity:<c2 2. Sec ee ne re cesta te ate US 382 159 53 179 84€ 
Saldriessandwalpesis. tcc nae cases eee cy atea eavercoaeeaes 1,119 2,407 33717 1,210 6,344 14,797 
Stalk Dene hits ee Rees sass cae ioe ene encoun tease aes 27 53 82 43 272 477 
ATUStsand otheritalent {eesss. ea ei asses 34 196 310 56 1,679 2,208 
Performing rights 2) U: Seen ees. i SRI Riera eas diniees 14 96 154 55 297 = gn Ol 
Telephone, telegraph and outside Services..............0:.ccss00 a is 289 460 168 821 1,855 
Films, tapes, recordings—rental and purchased.. 242 530 1,383 307 3,228 5,69 
Advertising, promotion, and travel 106 288 471 127 943 1,935 
axesrand! Licences 2 ees ees ccia ee nels Aloe ov oaaes 36 106 117 61 279 595 
Office supplies and expenses..... 46 117 166 54 202 585 
Pre-operatins Cxpensesire perc ccmisse arte cre econ eaeeee — _ 189 — 408 597 
Otheroperdtingiexpeuses sae ee eer ee ener tees 134 285 491 169 635 1,714 
Motalioperatin gx penSes svc sevteue cnc sstonttetenuncsentece 2,627 6,400 9,929 2,876 19,128  40,96( 
INetoperatins revenue. (loss) s:..fae aces y ote. eae evcscas (369) 220 (905) 256 (2,426) (3,224 
Other revenue (expenses) — 8 67 (6) 132 201 
INetincomie: (loss) before taxcc. weet <ccmter cence eee, ee cones (369) 228 (838) 250. (2,294) (G,0m 
Income tax 31 238 464 95 702 1,530 
Net income (loss) after taxX........cccccscsssssecsssssscseccusessesscssscsuessvensese ($400) ($10) ($1,302) $ 155 ($2,996) ($4,553 
Total net income after tax reported... ccccssscscsssesesssescsesene $ 113 $ 374 $ 485 $ 169 $ 969 §$2,11€ 
‘otalinet losses reported ayn an ene erty erie teetce 513 384 1,787 14 3,965 6,663 
INetancome (loss) asia boven..csseesee tee eee cess ($400) ($10) ($1,302) $ 155 ($2,996) ($4,553 
Number of stations 
Reporting a vproht.. 2s .cxrrt ee ee ee eee 6 14 6 2 S 33 
Reportiig'a losslovr eee a eee eee ee 8 3 7 1 3 22 
Ota: secccset sree ae eon tee Me ee ee 14 17 13 3 8 55 


Note: This tabulation does not include the operating results of CTV Television Network Ltd. 


384 REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING 


ELEVISION STATIONS Part III—Exhibit 5 


Y REVENUE GROUPS FOR THEIR 
URING THE YEARS 1961, 1962 AND 1963 


dollars) 
1962 1963 
$250 $500 $1,000 $1,500 $250 $500 $1,000 $1,500 
nder to to to and Under to to to and 
250 $499 $999 $1,499 Over Total $250 $499 $999 $1,499 Over Total 


5316 $1,414 $1,288 $ 983 $ 1,537 $ 5,738 $ 783 $1,308 $1,377 $ 741 $ 2,656 $ 6,865 


783 2,268 += 3,524 92,977 14,613 24,165 977 2,344 3,535 2,526 16,792 26,174 
068 = 2,398 )=— 2,497 1,752 4,952 11,667 1,182 2,254 2,931 1,029 «6,510 -—:13, 906 
169 218 358 1,189 3,057 5,991 69 142 348 184 5,291 «6,034 
536 6,298 7,667 «6,901 24,159 47,561 3,011 6,048 = 8,191 4,480 31,249 52,979 
67 220 358 329 1,316 2,290 90 219 341 199 1,611 2,460 
130 182 135 207 1,233 «1,887 153 137 160 74 1,527 2,051 
333 702 828 699 1,643 4,205 448 625 628 359 1,856 3,916 
192 351 533 471 1,442 2,989 289 394 488 21408) 17190 F3:104 
31 47 64 68 234 444 29 49 84 24 280 466 
85 126 144 123 230 708 124 134 155 55 322 790 
303 2,472 2,848 «= «2,811 += 7,386 «16,820 1,357 2,327, 2,923 1,645 9,111 «17,363 
29 59 57 95 308 548 50 69 85 50 332 586 
23 155 208 233 peal,978. 2,597 33 119 152 123 2,008 2,435 
2 99 165 121 373 800 48 87 175 87 493 890 
193 265 394 364 1,005 2,221 219 241 348 183 & 1,127 A218 
293 458 571.) 11,052 93,570 +5:944 247 478 671 500 5,121 7,017 
122 302 315 283 906 1,928 145 261 382 191 1,114 2,093 
29 102 82 67 398 678 41 119 80 58 547 845 
69 117 102 114 267 669 66 92 111 57 354 680 
we ae. as ie 584 584 = = = — 233 233 
79 192 165 11 598 1,045 88 186 185 143 814 1,416 
0220 5,849 6,969 7,048 += 23,471 46,357 3,427 5,537 6,968 3,962 28,569 48,463 
184) 449 698 (147) 688 1,204 (416) 510 = 1,233 518 2,680 4,516 
(5) 5 (1) 18 164 181 55 85 93 60 103 396 
189) 454 697 (129) 852-1, 385 (361) 596 1,316 578 2,783 4,912 
12 143 390 119 STi. 4,535 66 242 377 49. 2.133. 15367 


01) $ 311 $ 307 ($248) ($19) ($150) ($427) $ 354 $ 939 $ 529 $1,650 $3,045 


108 =6$ 350 $ 477 §$ 181 $1,265 $2,381 $ 147 $ 367 $ 939 $ 529 $2,011 $3,993 


909 39 170 429 1,284 PRS | 574 13 — — 361 948 
01) $ 311 $ 307 ($248) ($19) ($150) ($427) $ 354 $ 939 § 529 $1 ,650 $3,045 
5 14 8 3 6 36 10 14 11 4 9 48 
12 2 3 3 3 23 10 1 —_ — 2 13 
7 16 il 6 9 59 20 15 11 4 11 61 
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97048—26} 


PRIVAT) 


OPERATING REVENUE AND EXPENSES OF THE ENGLISI 
THEIR FINANCIAL PERIODS ENDEI 


(thousand 
1961 
English French ‘ 
Language Language ‘ 
Stations Stations Total 
Operating Revenue: 
INGEWOLK SAlES-5..cctecsshcear torres ses eeei tea eee eee ee $ 104 $ 146 $ .250) 
INationalisalest: su ic.ter tee ee ee eee 15,974 4,060 20,034 
WO Caliisales 2Nea*. feicxsce eee Pesca ee ee ee 22,379 5,072 27,451 
Billings to sponsors for broadcasting facilities and 
PIOSTAMIN See eee ee ees ace 1,234 445 1,679 
Total operatine Trevenuewis, cee eee eae 39,691 9,723 49,414 
Operating Expenses: 
Representative agency COMMISSIONG................:::cceseeere 2,167 488 2,655 
Interesticharges eee tics ecoregion ole eae 617 64 681 
Depreciation and amortization of leasehold improve- 
F80s S  oee R RREe Ry ac cho stoti sree aetna LER Set 2,041 615 2,656 
Rent, repairs and maintenance, and insurance............ 1,874 683 2,550 
Property axes oe :.c- ccc seteeem soucc conser eacsre omer accesses suateeee 280 70 350 
Puchand electricity. er 2.2 e ee nce eee 583 106 689 
Salaries and! Wages.--sece2h, tone eet a ee eae Oe 17,850 3,907 21;75m 
Staffibenefitses 2.25..ce ees oot ees SET aes 132 111 843 
Artistsmanduothen talent tceseccr tere eeeeee aera eee 1125 816 1,94] 
Performing rights...................-. Be 827 214 1 i 
Telephone, telegraph and outside services....... 2,987 699 3; 680 
Films, tapes, recordings—rental and purchase 391 67 458 
Advertising, promotion, and travel............... a8 2,878 531 3,409 
‘Taxesvand licences’... etn. .c..cn metre eee By 562 132 694 
Officesupplies:and Expenses... eects acne eee ee 927 209 1,136 
Otheroperatitis expenses icnwsesestercessese ene ee 12007; 369 1,876 
Rotalioperating expensesnuyanmce eee ceee: 37,348 9,081 46,429 
Nefioperating revenue (lOSS)imessecacesce mernee settee eer es 2,343 642 2,985 
Other revenue: (expenses) Na a... eee cca 537 142 679 
INeemcome’ (loss)abelore tax:-.<..avassetere eee eee eee 2,880 784 3,664 
| aYorey a0 eh 2 0, Gi ees cS Ne Aes Al CeO TON Ge ema 1,774 200 1,974 
INetuncome*(1Oss)iaitermtaxc cn tsss sueccereenccet tt e const eee $1,106 $ 584 $1,690 
Motalmet incomeraitetataxskep OL vedas wer ect- eee e eee $2,631 $ 707 $3,338 
Lotal net losses’ reported! gees eviews cas coeenrnnee =. cone 16525 123 1,648 
Net income (1Oss) as (aA DOVe meee acturdanse. cornuet ater e eet ctes $1,106 $ 584 $1,690 
Number of stations: 
REPOrtin gs. a prositt... eee eon mee eer eras ee 107 32 139 
Reporting a LOsSiicc, sso ce anatesseeer nha os UATE ee ee IS 46 17 63 
2 Wor 621 Wind Cee me ere ha as anys oe od ROR Oe 153 49 202 


386 REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING 


\DIO STATIONS Part II—Exhibit 6 


.NGUAGE AND FRENCH LANGUAGE STATIONS FOR 
JRING THE YEARS 1961, 1962 AND 1963 


dollars) 
1962 1963 
English French English French 
Lunguage Language Language Language 
Stations Stations Total Stations Stations Total 


$ 94 $ 203 $297 $ 130 $272 $ 402 
17,399 4,502 21,901 18,724 4,536 23,260 
23,988 5,426 29,414 26,828 6,512 33,340 

15255 711 1,966 826 384 1,210 
42,736 10,842 53,578 46 , 508 11,704 58,212 
2,566 576 3,142 2,733 643 3,396 
768 81 49 919 135 1,054 
2,218 638 2,856 2,390 670 3,060 
2,015 709 2,724 2,288 814 3,102 
287 15 362 342 77 419 

595 113 708 770 142 912 
18,637 4,316 22,953 20,161 5,128 25,289 
0 631 575 147 22 

ues] 225 927 Dyi52 1,064 199 1,863 
BO. 923 235 1,158 1,026 270 1,296 
3,373 707 4,080 3,629 825 4,454 

6 66 432 451 83 534 

3,098 683 3,781 3,547 595 4,142 

9 119 688 625 133 758 

941 248 1,189 1,041 297 1,338 
1,362 271 1,633 9 320 1,271 
39,466 9,872 49,338 42,532 11,078 53,610 
3,270 970 4,240 3,976 626 4,602 
346 158 504 447 156 603 
3,616 1,128 4,744 4,423 782 5,205 
2,075 269 2,344 2,437 375 2,812 

$ 1,541 $ 859 $ 2,400 $ 1,986 $ 407 $ 2,393 
$ 3,504 $ 934 $ 4,438 $ 3,892 $ 687 $ 4,579 
1,963 75 2,038 1,906 280 2,186 

$ 1,541 $ 859 $ 2,400 $ 1,986 $ 407 $2,393 
117 38 155 128 28 156 

51 12 63 52 21 ffs: 

168 50 218 180 49 229 
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PRIVAT] 


OPERATING REVENUE AND EXPENSES OF THE ENGLISI 


THEIR FINANCIAL PERIODS ENDEI 


(thousand 
1961 
English French 
Language Language 
Stations Stations Total 


eC errr — — — ———  —  — —eesSSEFE 


Operating Revenue: 
INetworkesales< ss: Bein...cii enero ae 
INato nal Salesh: Rew icy. ccaence ne ae ee eee ae 
IZOCAN SALES ci roma ee Messer 520 beh ece eee ere ane 


Billings to sponsors for broadcasting facilities and 
Programin oy He. eas eee ee 


Dotaltoperating revenues eee eee 


Operating Expenses: 
Representative agency COMMiISSIONS................ccceccsecseeseee 
MMtereSticharges...c- csc cone ee ee eee 
Depreciation and amortization of leasehold improve- 


Rent, repairs and maintenance, and insurance.............. 
IPLOPERtyACAKES I: seme cosrce ounces Sager cone AUN eee me 
Fueliand clectricityes eens ee 
Salariestand: wacest sie yarns een ee eee 
Stallsbeneiits..:c see et eee eee ee ee eee 


Performing i ghtsec ie eee open eee ft 
Telephone, telegraph and outside services............... hs 
Films, tapes, recordings—rental and purchased............ 
Advertising, promotion, and travel...........c.ccccccccescesseeeee 
WPakesvand LCENnces wert et a eee ee ene nee 
Officeisupplicsandrexpenses.s. eee eee 
EC-ODEratIN eg eX DEDSCS ieee een eee renee 
Othewoperatingcexpenses: seen tee ee 


Total operating eExpenses..........eccccccscssessesccescescessens 
INeftoperatingirevenuenloss)ins..e a ee eee 
Otherrevenue (expenses) een  ee ee 


INetuincome:(loss)sbeforeitaxes.. ee eee ee 
TR COMNG Ca K cheers ee ee rae ete 


Total net income after tax reported................:cscsccsesseceeseeeeee 
TLotalinetslossessreported sen eee ere ee eee 


INetincome(loss)ias aboves ne ete eee eee 
Number of stations 


Reporting aiprofitie se ee ee 
Reporting ailoss.com nome ee 


$ 3,841 $ 1,159 $ 5,000 
15,546 3,081 18,627 
9,507 1,433 10,940 
2,531 638 3,169 
31,425 6,311 37,736 
1,312 331 1,643 
1,082 140 1,222 
3,023 540 3,563 
1,865 399 2,264 
256 22 278 
746 100 846 
12,916 1,881 14,797 
417 60 477 
1,789 486 2,273 
553 63 616 
1,643 216 1,859 
4,971 719 5,690 
1,737 198 1,935 
497 102 599 
502 83 585 
597 a 597 
1,260 454 1,714 
35,166 5,794 40,960 
(3,741) 517 (3,224) 
196 5 201 
(3,545) 522 (3,023) 
1,036 494 1,530 
($4, 581) ets ($4, 553) 
$1,398 $712 $2,110 
5,979 684 6,663 
($4, 581) $928 ($4,553) 
25 8 33 

20 2 22 

45 10 55 


Note: This tabulation does not include the operating results of CTV Television Network Ltd. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING 


SLEVISION STATIONS Part III—Exhibit 7 


\.NGUAGE AND FRENCH LANGUAGE STATIONS FOR 
URING THE YEARS 1961, 1962 AND 1963 


dollars) 
1962 1963 
English French English French 
Language Language Language Language 
Stations Stations Total Stations Stations Total 
$ 4,744 $ 994 $ 5,738 SHOE 65 $ 1,100 $ 6,865 
18,711 5,454 24,165 20,092 6,082 26,174 
9,665 2,002 11,667 11,786 2a 13,906 
4,652 1,339 5,991 3,819 PPM) 6,034 
Bite 9,789 47,561 41,462 LSS, i 52,979 
1,789 501 D290 1,823 637 2,460 
1,645 242 1,887 1,807 244 2,051 
3,453 752 4,205 3,259 657 3,916 
2,291 698 2,989 2,299 805 3,104 
404 40 444 433 33 466 
592 116 708 636 154 790 
14,119 2,701 16,820 14,436 2,927 17,363 
472 76 548 478 108 586 
1,625 O72 DSH 1,364 1,071 2,435 
682 118 800 719 171 890 
1,835 386 P) 273) 1,779 339 2,118 
4,842 1,102 5,944 5,747 1,270 7,017 
1,661 267 1,928 1,829 264 2,093 
539 139 678 653 192 845 
557 112 669 534 146 680 
584 — 584 233 — 233 
874 171 1,045 1,126 290 1,416 
37,964 | 8,393 46,357 39,155 9,308 48 ,463 
(192) 1,396 1,204 2,307 2,209 4,516 
189 (8) 181 382 14 396 
(3) 1,388 1,385 2,689 2e223 4,912 
1,024 S11 1,555 1,399 468 1,867 
($1,027) $877 ($150) $1,290 SIs7D5 $3,045 
$1,415 $966 $2,381 $2,208 $1,785 $3,993 
2,442 89 DOS 918 30 948 
($1,027) $877 ($150) $1,290 $1,755 $3,045 
28 8 36 40 8 48 
20 3 23 10 3 13 
48 11 a) 50 11 61 
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i 
‘4 


PRIVATE 


INVESTMENT IN PLANT AND EQUIPMENT AND 
AS AT THE CLOSE OF THEIR FINANCIAL PERIODS 


(thousands 


1961 


$100 $250 $500 $1,000 
to to to and 
$100 $249 $499 $999 Over Total 


Technical and studio equipment 
Furniture and fixtures 


Othiges, ee fi SA ko 
BOERS 25s ee 5 EE DR nthent o 4,500 14,325 10,120 7,667 4,378 40,990 
Accomalsted deprecation er eee 1,780 7,360 4,870 3,563 2,567 20,140 
bs, Spe Rae ee eee en Or ae hs $ 2,720 $ 6,965 $ 5,250 $ 4,104 § 1,811 $20,850 
Manier Of Stations W022) kee eee ee ee ee 56 92 31 16 7 202 
INVESTMENT IN PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
+ BY THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
AS AT THE CLOSE OF THEIR FINANCIAL PERIODS 
(thousands 
ss SS C_LLI_=_:_: SSS 
1961 
English French 
Language Language 
Stations Stations Total 
Ee a Ee 
jE 5 ORME URNS th SEROMA PG), end 1 ee a S02; 830 $ 558 $ 2,688 
fcr el 2 a e O45.  OY ONOE . vat a ae 6,023 1,779 7,802 
Technical and studio equipment... .cecesececcscecesscssscesecoeeee 18,708 5,140 23,848 
Fumiitare and fixtures I hes ow eee) 2.329 491 2,820 
Unamortized portion of leasehold improvements................ 954 164 1,118 
Bi hh ro A RD a SI oP aad Sel he ha 2,345 369 2,714 
Os) 55 aM ph A EM « k Aiamehtion La ny  ael ea anee 32,489 8,501 40,990 
Actomblated depreciation. oo Ne Oe 15,764 4,376 20,140 
t [- Senne nee eens -) OR ee) eee vel «Fae $ 16,725 $: 4,125 $ 20,850 
ay eh Re Oe, ROLE RES Se Le ee 153 49 202 
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RADIO STATIONS 


ACCUMULATED DEPRECIATION 
ENDED DURING THE YEARS 196 


BY REVENUE GROUPS 
1, 1962 AND 1963 


Part IIT—Exhibit 8 


of dollars) 
1962 1963 
$100 $250 $500 $1,000 $100 $250 $500 $1,000 
Under to to to and Under to to to nd 
$100 $249 $499 $999 Over Total $100 $249 $499 $999 ver Total 
Meo? Se tI6 S$. 552 $ Sit $237 2,273 $ 367 $ 780 $ 633 $ 560 632 $2,972 
894 2,550 1,726 2,417 519 8,106 15435 3,247 1,800 2,558 836 one 
3,008 8,773 5,214 D595 2,881 25,471 3,838 8,766 6,381 6,643 4,174 29,802 
265 843 630 851 356 2,945 317 925 796 760 536 3,334 
val 229 147 237 366 1,050 108 184 140 251 414 1,097 
339 550 330 1,093 136 2,448 538 414 $24 248 281 2,005 
4,774 13,721 8,599 10,704 4,495 42,293 6,303 14,316 10,274 11,020 6,873 48,786 
HAE BY f 7,232 4,539 Sher 2,600 21,255 2,284 7,609 5,433 BIEN 3,558 24,605 
$3,017 $ 6,489 $ 4,060 $5,577 $ 1,895 $21,038 $4,019 $6,707 $ 4,841 $5,299 $ 3,315 $24,181 
53 93 34 28 10 64 91 37 27 10 229 
AND ACCUMULATED DEPRECIATION 
FRENCH LANGUAGE RADIO STATIONS 
ENDED DURING THE YEARS 1961, 1962 AND 1963 
of dollars) 
1962 1963 
English French English French 
Language Language Language Language 
Stations Stations Total Stations Stations Total 
ee ee ee ee ee ee re et OL ae 
$ 1,694 $ 579 $ IPA $ 2333 $ 639 2,972 
6,195 1,911 8,106 T5250 2320 9,576 
20,200 Serf 25,471 23,621 6,181 29,802 
2,384 561 2,945 23055 679 3,334 
910 140 1,050 893 204 1,097 
2,049 599 2,448 1,390 615 2,005 
33,432 8,861 42,293 38,142 10,644 48,786 
16,554 4,701 21 255 19,139 5,466 24,605 
$ 16,878 $ 4,160 $ 21,038 $ 19,003 $ Deas 24,181 
168 50 218 180 49 229 
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PRIVATE 


INVESTMENT IN PLANT A?t™ EQUIPMENT AND 
AS AT THE CLOSE OF THEIRS =&sNANCIAL PERIODS 


(thousands 
1961 
$250 $500 $1,000 $1,500 
Under to to to and 
3250 $499 S999 $1,499 Over Total 
ee ee : Fe es ee ae ee ee eee eee 
SS ted es BA | 980 2,077 3,459 927 6,666 14,109 
Technical and stadio equipmest. Ci A 6,925 08,576 «320 2,544 «11,769 9-33, 2285 
Te a eee 103 251 441 120 609 1,524 
Unamortized portion of keschold improvements___ 2 76 a a 264 402 
Other a. : = 188 212 563 13 235 1,261 
_ a ae 4,737 9,703 13,294 3,654 20,360 51,748 
Accammizsed deprecaztion = aaa 5 Bagchee, 4,046 3,732 2,142 4,922 16,164 
es $3,415 $5,657 $9,562 $1,512 $15,438 $35,584 
Namober of stations ___ : 14 17 13 a 8 55 
INVESTMENT IN PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
BY THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND FRENCH 
AS AT THE CLOSE OF THEIR FINANCIAL PERIODS 
(thousands 
1961 
lish French 
Language Langua 
Stations Stations Total 
= AE ee TOE ODE 12,623 1,486 14,109 
Technical and studio equipment... 27,655 5,570 33,225 
Rb re 2. 1,261 263 1,524 
Unamortized portion of leaschold improvements............... 344 38 402 
|) eee ee el 956 305 1,261 
SRE eens EE ae at eet ee 44,000 7,748 51,748 
maneiabed Geneccen tare oa 13,767 2,397 16,164 
Sr DN cs HEMEL TRS i NE BO $ 30,233 S$ 35350 $ 35,584 
| ener ee ws 45 10 55 


Note: This tabulation does not include the investment by CTV Television Network Ltd. in a network ma 
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TELEVISION STATIONS Part II—Exhibit 9 


ACCUMULATED DE™ ECIATION BY REVENUE GROUPS 
ENDED DURING Th. ‘EARS 1961, 1962 AND 1963 


of dollars) 
1962 1963 
$250 $500 $1,000 $1,500 $250 Si 

Under to to to and Under to . _ 4 —_ 
$250 $499 $999 $1,499 Over Total $250 3499 $999 $1,499 Over Total 
m 93 S$ 161 $ 40 $ 123 $ 9846 $ 1,263 $ 109 $ 141 $ 58 $ 116 $ 887 § 1,311 
1,369 1,830 1,399 2,439 7,889 14,926 1,311 1,688 1,904 933 9,391 15,227 
4,600 7,095 6,864 5,629 13,220 37,408 5,850 6,555 7,497 3,443 17,072 40,417 
169 208 324 281 779 1,761 160 246 424 134 997 1,961 
6 57 31 52 164 330 9 61 41 6 283 400 
268 287 248 328 296 1,427 218 115 277 172 567 1,349 
6,505 9,638 8,926 8,852 23,194 57,115 7,657 8,806 10,201 4,804 29,197 60,665 
2,228 4,579 4,413 2,873 6,023 20,116 2,406 5,175 4,941 2,750 8,977 24,249 


$4,277 $5,059 $4,513 $5,979 $17,171 $36,999 $5,251 $3,631 $5,260 $2,054 $20,220 $36,416 


——— 


17 16 11 6 2 359 20 15 11 - 11 61 


—— 


AND ACCUMULATED DEPRECIATION 
LANGUAGE TELEVISION STATIONS 
ENDED DURING THE YEARS 1961, 1962 AND 1963 


of dollars) 
1962 1963 
English French English French 

Language Language Language Language 
Stations Stations Total Stations Stations Total 
$ 1,199 $ 64 $41,263 $ 1,218 $ 93 $ 1,311 
13,626 1,300 14,926 13,646 1,581 15,227 
31,097 6,311 37,408 32,909 7,508 40,417 
1,490 271 1,761 1,615 346 1,961 
274 56 330 348 52 400 
1,127 300 1,427 1,017 332 1,349 
48,813 8,302 OR i lS 50,753 9,912 60,665 
17,497 2,619 20,116 20,529 3,720 24,249 
$31,316 $5,683 $36,999 $30,224 $6,192 $36,416 


48 11 59 50 11 61 


ter control system and related equipment. 
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CTV TELEVISION NETWORK LTD. AND EIGHT 
AND ALL OTHER ENGLISH 


OPERATING REVENUE 
FOR THEIR FINANCIAL PERIODS ENDED 


(thousand: 
1961 
CTV Network and Eight of its Other 7 
Affiliated Stations English 
Language 
Network Stations Combined Stations 


Operating Revenue: 


Network sales (Note 1) 


= $ 430 $ 430 $ 3,411 


National sales............... — 7,205 7,205 8,341 
Local sales....... —_ 1,875 1,875 7,632 
Billings to sponsors for broadcasting facilities and program- 
ALIDICINOUG 2) Serre seee cease eee eee ones een Re tec — 1,678 1,678 853 
TLotalloperating revenwe ee ce-csseterees oeeeee Nil 11,188 11,188 20,237 
Operating Expenses: 
Payments to.stations (INote1) ui... fees aeccieerneee eee es — — — — 
Representative agency COMMISSIONG............scscscsceseesesseneeseees mo 460 460 852 
Enterest:charaes (2.55.5 cccssccs-ssvscvevsecteusetotslesantensvanens aces anteera tenes —_ 769 769 313 
Depreciation and amortization of leasehold improvements _— 903 903 2,120 
Rent, repairs and maintenance, and insurance — 839 839 1,026 
PFOPertyitaxes. dc csceskesascsterccseeo ev ee ae — 104 104 152 
Fuel ‘and electricity. 5 cose. ciesesstsscacteeearcesstess oo are — 175 175 571 
Salaries and wares 2.0.5 scacscercscttoeeestoen oie renee ee — 5,672 5,672 7,244 
Staff Denefits8 .. Siac net ades rae enero — 144 144 273 
Artists? andotheritalent foes ecacnssttscesctecs mses scemuccseme eee — 1,067 1,067 722 
Performing rights:cc.c.scrcc- cree eeecien corres —_ 229 229 324 
Telephone, telegraph and outside services — 814 814 829 
Films, tapes, recordings—rental and purchased (Note 3).. — 2,190 2,190 2,781 
Advertising, promotion, and travel..........ccccccessessesssssseeseeeeees — 997 997 740 
Taxes and licences... 4.2.0.0 —_— 138 138 359 
Office supplies and expenses. AGS — 224 351 278 
Pre-operating expenses:cc.s.s.csesetee.cereeneeeeneneer acestereee dak ccevteesies $127 598 598 — 
Otherioperating expenses:.es isc coeesntcdeese eae a ieseer eee, — 617 617 642 
otalioperating OxDensesh ace mesure neetarne crease 127 15,940 16,067 19,226 
Net operating. reventie (LOSS) iy tis .ccasereeconnerecnct ene cee rae (127) (4,752) (4,879) 1,011 
Otherrevenue (expenses) Sees nce. cccees se ebecss seer ee Rene 5 96 101 100 
Net income (loss) before tax (122) (4,656) (4,778) Use hb 
INCOME CAK. So ccscacsoosaseseiapsatens scragsiscawes seccacevacsacsturndersapientacacsteeihies — 303 303 733 
Netncome' (loss) atten tarsus icuaremetnce cca ene weet ($122) ($4,959) ($5,081) $ 378 
INumberyofis tations sarc. csrecaste cert eee 


Pepa hoe Seana cor rep REN Cn 8 37 


Notes: 1. Payments by CTV Television Network Ltd. to the eight CTV affiliated stations of share of the network 
time charges have been offset against the corresponding revenue item in the combined figures. 

2. Includes, in the case of stations, payments received from independent producers for the use of facilities. 

3. Includes payments by CTV Television Network Ltd. to independent producers for programs. The inde- 
pendent producers’ cost would include artists’ and other talent fees and in some cases payments to stations 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING 


OF ITS CHARTER AFFILIATED STATIONS Part HI—Exhibi 
LANGUAGE STATIONS art III—Exhibit 10 


AND EXPENSES 
DURING THE YEARS 1961, 1962 AND 1963 


of dollars) 
SSS — eee 
1962 1963 
CTV Network and Eight of its Other CTV Network and Eight of its Other 
Affiliated Stations English Affiliated Stations . Enelish 
: ; Language Language 

Network Stations Combined Stations Network Stations Combined Stations 
$ 1,581 $ 1,648 $ 2,066 $ 3,096 $ 3,433 $ 2,448 $ 3,346 Sse oly, 
— 9,131 9,131 9,580 — 9,489 9,489 10,603 
— Qe753 PAS) 6,912 — 3,080 3,080 8,706 
949 2,489 3,438 2,163 3,839 2,995 6,834 824 
2,530 16,021 17, 388 PN Tey UPD 18,012 22,749 23,450 

1,188 — 25 — 2,589 oa 54 — 
— 827 827 962 8 867 875 956 
1 1,298 1,299 347 6 1,302 1,308 505 
40 1,342 1,382 2,111 78 1,510 1,588 1,749 
42 1,066 1,108 1225 67 937 1,004 1,362 
i 233 233 171 — 234 234 199 
1 222 223 370 2 229 231 407 
283 6,032 6,315 8,087 407 6,286 6,693 8,150 
4 173 177 299 2 145 147 333 
2 880 882 745 11 662 673 702 
— 296 296 386 920 336 1,256 383 
606 813 1,419 1,022 1,380 736 ZAG 1,043 
714 2,200 2,914 2,642 L773 2,484 4,257 3,263 
78 767 845 894 89 843 932 986 
3 198 201 341 3 256 259 397 
44 222 266 335 59 213 272 321 

es 584 584 — _— 233 233 — 
45 119 164 TSB) 105 148 253 978 
3,051 272 19,160 20,692 7,499 17,421 22,385 21,734 
(521) (1,251) (1,772) 1,059 (227) 591 364 1,716 
25 131 156 58 15 129 144 253 
(496) (1,120) (1,616) i G7/ (212) 720 508 1,969 
_ 304 — 720 —_ 407 407 992 
($496) ($1,424) ($1,616) $ 397 ($212) $ 313 $ 101 $977 
8 40 8 42 
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CTV TELEVISION NETWORK LTD. AND EIGH’ 
AND ALL OTHER ENGLISE 


INVESTMENT IN PLANT AND EQUIPMEN’ 
AS AT THE CLOSE OF THEIR FINANCIAL PERIODS ENDELI 


(thousand 


1961 


Total tixedtassets ccc ott ee ee ee 
Accumulatedidépreciation=..cr) wen. eee ee ee ee 


Net fixediassetsien aise) Bens, tree, ee ar ee ee 


‘Number of (stations nrc tne cer ee eee ne een ca Seeger 


1962 


Technical and studio equipmenttaes see ee ae 
Furniture and fixtures............ oss ee Re Be sb occas cae 03 MRAM ccecede cia ot 8 ME ise eso 


Totallifixed:assetsta:..ccccnt cunts ee 
ACCUIIMU atedidepreclatiOn sy, cca yee eee re ane 


Net: fixed! asséts., ciicctcteeeees oe ke ee a ee 


Number of stations::c..0occth.5 ee ae 7, ce A ooh 


1963 


Technical andtstudiovequipmient i. 6.6 ee ee 
Pirmiturerand fixtuiress. . sow ret mt nr eee eee ee ee es ae 


Total fixed assetse.te.ciat rece apsceerssic-t tives Rak tine: eee ee oe 
Accumulated/depreciation ey os. sce ee ne ee een ee 


Net fixed ‘assets: cet 2. taka Loa tiea ets ae Ce Ee 


Number offstations’cs.tc eterno ec ee 
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IF ITS CHARTER AFFILIATED STATIONS Part INI—Exhibit 11 
JANGUAGE STATIONS 


AND ACCUMULATED DEPRECIATION 
JURING THE YEARS 1961, 1962 AND 1963 


»f dollars) 

, sf Other 

CTV Network and Eight of its Affiliated Stations English 
P Language 

Network Stations Combined Stations 
Exe So) MAL $ 741 $ 420 
= es thie' 7,774 4,849 
a O32 9,732 17,923 
=} 498 498 7163 
= 25 23 321 
—_ 428 428 528 
—_ 19,196 19,196 24,804 
—_ ; 1,416 1,416 12,351 
Nil $17,780 $17,780 $12,453 
8 37 
— $ 746 $ 746 Sy 453 
— 7,919 7,919 5,707 
$217 10, 308 10,525 20,789 
SOR As 586 645 904 
sage 53 84 221 
— Mh 453 453 674 
307 A 20,065 20,372 28,748 
40 2,654 2,694 14,843 
$267 $17,411 $17,678 $13,905 
8 40 
— $ 4750 Soo $ 468 
— 8,059 8,059 5,587 
$254 10,913 11,167 21,996 
68 633 701 982 
33 43 76 305 
— 447 447 570 
355 20,845 21,200 29,908 
107 4,317 4,424 16,212 
$248 $16,528 $16,776 $13,696 
i 8 42 
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CANADIAN BROADC*™ 


THE PRIVATE RADIO AND 


OPERATING REVENUE 
FOR THE PERIO™S: ENDED DURING THE 


CORPORATION RADIO 


OPERATING REVENUE, 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED 


(thousands 
Radio 
1961 1962 1963 
Private Private Private mt 
Broad- CBC Broad- CBC Broad- CO. 


casters (1961-2) casters (1962-3) casters (19638> 


Operating Revenue: (Note 1) 


$ 626$ 297$ 


318 21,901 
805 29,414 


673 $ 402$ 6n& 
360 23,260 3351 
754 33,340 817. 


INGEWOLK Sales. cots sess ccceeesteoe enter Tay ONE ee orcs Rr $ 250 
INational:sales. -..::..:..cciieus tensa tatty gave eet ee 20,034 
Local Sales iui cosccccescseciom ereecticssusrans mecha tacocamiorses eee eaeveds stakes 27,451 
Billings to sponsors for broadcasting facilities and programing 
CINO16 22) seo ire ca cso reat enone ap ane oa RO ase aee 1,679 
Total’operating revenue ec ee meccneeoreme tert cee teeta ee 49,414 


Operating Expenses: 


Representative agency icomimissions.s. ey amas teee meanenaeeeereeneetes 2,655 
Unteres ti Charges :ci.v...sceesrsises Meroe eone er ana eee eis ee 681 
Depreciation and amortization of leasehold improvements...... 2,656 
Rent, repairs and maintenance, and insurance.............:0:.es0cee000 25597 


PLOPCLEVEAXES soo. cai asexcoppeceusa eeu aeenece eee heen a pene ORS EEE eee eete 350 
Fuel and electricity... 689 
Salaries and wages...... ee AGEL 
Stalf benefits os. 5, ccscscseserescsteene ¥: 843 
Artists’ and other talent fees... on GOAL 
Performing Tiehts.<.c..cheee nen eee eee oe 13041 
Telephone, telegraph and outside ServiceS..........c:.cccccseseeeee .. 3,686 
Films, tapes, recording—rental and purchased (Note 3)............ 458 
Advertising, promotion, and stravel. 4 ccresscosesueasee a Boel neccieivessssenes 3,409 
Taxes and licences as 694 
Office'supplies:and expenses!..t- otter ter eee 1,136 
PTE-OPELALIN OiOSDCNSES;..<7.co,ceesatec Mee eene acter iene nee eens — 

Other: operating expenses (Et). nc scseeteeseesetetertesseetee eee teenisess> 1,876 


A 3,442 

= 849 
585 2,856 
1,841 2,724 
58 362 
120 708 
7,744 22,953 
444 631 


1,108 1,158 
3,500 4,080 
412 432 
716 3,781 
pa 688 
433 1,189 


(274) 1,633 


126 SZ 137 
9,540 25,289 10,278 
602 722 656 
4,437 1,863 4,458 
15285) Bl 296 i eas 
3,110 4,454 2,810 
240 534 266 
352 4,142 403 
— 758 —_— 
188 1,338 188 


(176) 1,273 62 


Total operating expenses: ae. sen cetera erence ssazcse ec cnssesceccs 


(18,967) 4,240 (19,051) 4,602 (20,749) 


Netioperating revenue (loss) (Note 4) oatas.csvsseces cnateessese nero 

Other :reyemie<:..& eetas a ere eases 182 504 
Parliamentary Srants..........ccssteecopreoseveeses 18,200 = 
Depreciation included in expenditures 585 — 
Net income (loss) before tiia./aa-ui cecscatees ee ee, 3,664 — 4,744 
TACOMIC FAK ceeds ees cate weaceea eons raemrteeer ence meson acetone aerate 1,974 —- 2,344 
Netincome:(loss)iafter tax:..c.cemetecee nice en cee ee $ 1,690$ — $ 2,400 $ 


205 603 214 

18,310. <2 wi/765 

5360, em 750 
= 5 OR es 
+s 2 313, 
ely) B22, 303 So 


Notes: 1. After deducting (a) payments to private stations of a share of CBC and CTV Network time charges, (b) 
advertising agency commissions, (c) allowances to U.S. Networks. : 
2. Includes, in the case of the private television stations, the payments received from independent producers 


for the use of facilities. 


3. Includes, in the case of the private television stations, the payments by CTV Television Network Ltd. to 
independent producers for programs. The independent producers’ cost would include artists’ and other 
talent fees and in some cases payments to stations for the use of facilities. ; 

cost of operating the national broadcast- 


4. In the case of C.B.C., the bracketed figures represent the i 
ing service. 
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ZLEVISION STATIONS AND NETWORK 


ND EXPENSES 


EARS 1961, 1962 AND 1963 AND 
ND TELEVISION STATIONS AND NETWORKS 
RANTS, AND EXPENSES 
ARCH 31, 1962, 1963 AND 1964 


Part WI—Exhibit 12 


_————————————————eeeaaeaeaeauain 


dollars) 
Television 
1961 1962 1963 
riate Private Private 
d- CBC_ Broad- CBC Broad- CBC 


ters (1961-2) casters (1962-3) casters (1963-4) 


000 $ 6,744 $ 6,131 $ 6,251 $ 7,709 $ 6,764 


3,627 5,198 24,165 4,963 26,174 5,385 
),940 692 11,667 750 13,906 540 
3,169 8,726 6,940 8,531 9,873 8,844 
1,736 21,360 48,903 20,495 57,662 21,533 
, 643 27 23290 _— 2,468 — 
pee. — 1,888 — 2,057 2 
5,563 3,454 4,245 93,773 «3,994 3,321 
2042, 025ee 3.0315 43,723 3,171 4,008 
278 230 444 262 466 273 
846 476 709 505 792 550 
Seto, 95 7am 1), 103) 34,923) 17,770) 36,606 
477 —- 1,902 552 2,407 588 2,621 
B27) 105079 925599, 9,125. 2,446 9,280 
616 2,883 800 2,461 1,810 3,534 
,859 7,467 2,827 8,001 3,498 8,394 
,690 11,057 6,658 11,163 8,790 12,022 
,935 1,236 2,006 1,408 2,182 1,612 
599 — 681 —~ 848 -- 
585 746 713 750 739 750 
724 — 584 — 233 — 
,714 680 1,090 S6S O20 876 
,087 77,094 48,220 78,964 53,373 83,849 
,» 351) (55,734) 683 (58,469) 4,289 (62,316) 
206 228 206 351 411 403 
— 52,052 —_ 54,345 _— 58,592 
— 3,454 — 3,773 —_— 3,321 
»145) — @ 889 _— 4,700 _ 
,530 _— oo) _ 1,867 — 
675)$ — $ ($646)$ — $2,833 $ — 


me 


jor 


Radio and Television Combined 


1961 


Private 
Broad- CBC 
casters (1961-2) 


$ 5,250 $ 7,370 $ 


1962 
Private 
Broad- CBC 
casters (1962-3) 


6,428 $ 6,924 $ 


1963 
Private 
Broad- CBC 
casters (1963-4) 


8,111 $ 7,388 


38,661 5,516 46,066 5,323 49,434 5,720 
38,391 1,497 41,081 1,504 47,246 1,357 
4,848 9,056 8,906 8,888 11,083 9,195 
87,150 23,439 102,481 22,639 115,874 23,660 
4,298 6 5,432 3 5,864 26 
15030 2,737 as 3,111 3 
6,219 4,039 7,101 4,309 7,054 4,071 
4,821 4,766 5,755 4,629 6,273 4,980 
628 288 806 308 885 321 
1,535 596 1,417 631 1,704 687 
36,554 41,701 40,056 44,063 43,059 46,884 
1,320 2,346 1,183 3,009 1310 3-277 
4,216 14,434 4,751 13,562 4,309 13,738 
1,657 3,991 1,958 3,746 3,106 5,355 
5,545 10,967 6,907 11,111 7,952 11,204 
6,148 11,469 7,090 11,403 9,324 12,288 
5,344 1,952 5,787 1,760 6,324 2,015 
16293 1,369 = 1,606 ar 
1720 4179 1,902 938 2,077 938 
Spyh am 584 a 233 a 
3,590 406 2,723 687 2,792 938 
87,516 98,140 97,558 100,159 106,983 106,725 
(366) (74,701) 4,923 (77,520) 8,891 (83,065) 
885 410 710 556 1,014 617 
ea 05252 a 72,655 eae 78,377 
= 4,039 e. 4,309 = 4,071 
Sys ce 5,633 a 9,905 = 
35045 3,879 = 4,679 = 
($2,985) ¢ — 1,754 nas 5026 Se 
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Brief No. 


Appendix B 


LIST OF BRIEFS SUBMITTED TO THE 
COMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING 


Submitted By 
Fernand Champagne, Terrebonne, Que. 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
Prof. A.R.M. Lower, Kingston, Ont. 
Island Radio Broadcasting Co. Limited, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Prof. Marshall McLuhan, Toronto, Ont. 
Composers Authors and Publishers Association of Canada Limited 
Association of Motion Picture Producers and Laboratories of Canada 
B -nard Trotter, Kingston, Ont. 
Farmers’ Union of Alberta 
Communist Party of Canada 
CKGM Montreal 
Canadian Teachers Federation 
Canadian Broadcasting League 
Toronto & District Labour Council (CLC) 
CFRB Limited & CJAD Limited 
Association of Radio and Television Employees of Canada (CLC) 
Association of Radio and Television Employees of Canada (CLC) 
(Submission No. 2) 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CLC) 
Warwick Webster, Orillia, Ont. 
Ontario Library Association 
Electronics Industries Association of Canada 
Community Arts Council of Vancouver 
Association Professionnelle des Cinéastes 
The National Ballet Guild of Canada 
Directors’ Guild of Canada 
Institut Canadien d’Education des Adultes 


. Institut Canadien d’Education des Adultes (Part 2) 


Fédération des Auteurs et des Artistes du Canada 
Canadian Labour Congress 

Canadian Library Association 

Mrs N.L. Brown, Richmond Hill, Ont. 

Association Canadienne des Educateurs de Langue Frangaise 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters & ITO 

Association of Canadian Television and Radio Artists 
Metropolitan Educational Television Association of Toronto 
University of Toronto Television Committee 

Canadian Association of University Teachers 

Prof. W.H.N. Hull, Durham, North Carolina 

American Federation of Musicians 
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Submitted By 


Station CKPR-TV—Port Arthur-Fort William, Ont. 

Seven Arts Production Limited 

La Cie de TV Transgaspésienne Inc. 

Association des Réalisateurs 

Association des Anciens Retraitants de Ville Lemoyne 

Radio & Television Sales Inc., Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Home and School and Parent-Teacher Federation 

Association of Television Producers and Directors, Toronto, Ont. 

John Livingston, James Murray, and Lister Sinclair, Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Music Council 

Canadian League of Composers 

Committee of CBC Announcers 

Committee representing the English-speaking Private Radio Affiliates of CBC 
Canadian Jewish Congress 

Southern Alberta Alternate TV Association 

Prof. Pierre Carignan, Montreal, Que. 

Employees of CBC News Service, Members of the Canadian Wire Service 
Guild (ANG, CLC) 


Briefs were also received, among other material, from the Board of Directors of the 


CBC 
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and from CTV Television Network Ltd. 
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Appendix C 


UNITED STATES PROGRAMMING 
IN FOUR CANADIAN CITIES 
MARCH 1964 
(Source: CBC Research) 


Table C.I—PROPORTION OF CANADIAN AND U.S. PROGRAMS OFFERED 


by CBC and Private Stations in Halifax, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Toronto 


between 6.00 and 12.00 p.m. during March 1964, expressed as per- 
centage of total service. 


Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Location Canadian UES: Other Total 
Programs Programs Programs Programs 


SE eS eee ee ew 


HALIFAX 
CMOS 6 CUE is Ui a 57 37 6 100 
TANT PEIVALE, SEM. eae cee. i dedesecscescssccsnveds Sil 65 4 100 
MREES SPTIVARG A SED oni diss Gites cnccnnsceids — — — —- 
Total TV service offered ............ 44 51 B) 100 
OTTAWA 
Et COR CT ee ee 52 43 5 100 
Gee on | re 30 63 qi 100 
ORUPS Me privatemsStn) f.ck sdcccscs ssnssacrue en: — — — == 
Total TV service offered ............ 41 5S 6 100 
WINNIPEG 
(Ve TCS CUET Ts ly ORR oe 56 39 5 100 
PEG An eDriVatemstMag i. siise sewn secre 32 62 6 100 
UES re DEIVALC SUN Or ccgesecetcvcs--asimenenaeees 0 100 0 100 
Total TV service offered ............ 29 67 4 100 
TORONTO 
Gs ORT es gee 60 37 3 100 
PPNCHNA DPIVALE BENS So 6ooccelscs des eclasone-cveies 2 ss 65 a5 100 
Bre DITVAIe <SUNS 1 dele csesscosncvdeddaceveee 0 100 0 100 
Total TV service offered ............ 20 78 2 100 
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Table C.2—VIEWING TIME FOR CANADIAN, U.S. AND OTHER PROGRAMS 
in Halifax, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Toronto between 6.00 and 12.00 p.m. 
in March 1964, expressed as percentage of total viewing. 

6u_eueuae—o”eono—00=$~=~—0—0_—0—0——qrrrrrrrr£rKLT—...kj—qK—w«—X—X _O_—___COCOC_C_C_C__oOoOO————————————— 

Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Location Canadian UES: Other Total 
Programs Programs Programs Programs 


HALIFAX 
ig CBC Zstation 4. Sens 08. eee Sy 40 8 100 
Can] private: sins .e eee 28 69 3 100 
OSU Seprivatemstnveey...c.t eee — — — a 
Total viewing .... 38 2) 5 100 
OTTAWA 
L CBC Nstation™ eon ec te 48 48 4 100 
1 Can (private isi eee meee eee: 24 68 8 100 
OU.LSs privateestoe Lone ee — nee —_ — 
hotel GViG WING ooo) ace eee, 35 58 7 100 
WINNIPEG 
IFOCBCUstation® ewer rein 50 46 4 100 
1. Cans private steer ee ee 22 74 4 100 
LEUISS private Stites ecu et ae ae 0 100 0 100 
LotaleviewiNCaeee ee eee 52 65 3 100 
TORONTO 
TAC BG station. nce cere 60 33 W 100 
2. Gane privatenstnsariuc ee cee ee 25 75 0 100 
SaW-Syaprivate yStns;\ oa eee 0 100 0 100 
Total ivie Wil wees ree eee ee 24 74 2 100 
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Table C.3—U.S. PROGRAMS ON CBC, CANADIAN PRIVATE, AND USS. STA- 
TIONS VIEWED in Halifax, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Toronto between 


6.00 and 12.00 p.m. in March 1964, expressed as percentage of total 
viewing hours 


on oe 
Canadian Total 
Location CBC Private LOAN. All 
Stations Stations Stations Stations 
a ee 


GMO LEY GS aa 8. 7 ene Caer Ranee mee WOU 30.5% 69.5% — 100% 


1 CBC station 
1 Can. private stn. 
0 US. private stn. 


ULE TS lle eco tee ee 37.2% 62.8% — 100% 


1 CBC station 
1 Can. private stn. 
0 US. private stn. 


(GALS SUL 3) 60S 2 a eRe oe 31.4% 52.5% 16.1% 100% 


1 CBC station 
1 Can. private stn. 
0 USS. private stn. 


TROBE OS ICG Fei ee Fe 12.8% 31.1% 56.1% 100% 


1 CBC station 
2 Can. private stns. 
3 US. private stns. 
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Table C4—CANADIAN PROGRAMS ON CBC AND CANADIAN PRIVATE 
STATIONS VIEWED in Halifax, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Toronto 
between 6.00 and 12.00 p.m. in March 1964, expressed as percentage of 
total viewing hours 


—$woonaamawS ee 


Canadian Total 
Location CBC Private All 
Stations Stations Stations 
ee ee 
HALIFAX 2.20. cis eel 58.5% 41.5% 100% 
1 CBC station 
1 Can. private stn. 
0 U.S. private stn. 
EEEAWA i kG 63% 37% 100% 
1 CBC station 
1 Can. private stn. 
0 U.S. private stn. 
WENT PEG ere ce ee oyu ccna ee ee cares 68% 32% 100% 
1 CBC station 
1 Can. private stn. 
1 U.S. private stn. 
TORONTO , 69.1% 30.9% 100% 


1 CBC station 
2 Can. private stns. 
3 US. private stns. 
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Appendix D 
BRITISH HOURS OF BROADCASTING 


Excerpt from Directions Issued by the Postmaster General 


Clause 15(1) 


The Postmaster General directs that the hours during which programmes in the 
Home Sound Services shall be sent shall be the hours specified in Appendix D. The 
Corporation may exceptionally make day-to-day departures from the hours prescribed, 
but shall not otherwise depart therefrom except at the request or with the prior 
approval of the Postmaster General. 

The Postmaster General is content for the present not to issue a formal direc- 
tion governing the hours during which programmes in the Television Services shall be 
sent, on the understanding that the Corporation will observe the agreed rules, con- 
tained in Appendix E, on television broadcasting hours. 


Appendix D 
HOURS OF BROADCASTING 
HOME SOUND SERVICES 
Sundays Maximum Hours 
EDOUREA SCE VICE 0a encrnci aes ecaveess 7.50 am. to 11.45 p.m. 
JAShESPrOsrammMem ee. 6.55 a.m. to 2.00 a.m. (Mondays) 
EDITING EWOEKa. see nese, corte .cse ccs, USS Maen 1) IG joy, 
Weekdays 
HOMERS CIVICS reas cots. «ose ees 6.35 a.m. to 11.45 p.m. 
ichteerocramine mesma cs 5.30 a.m. to 2.00 a.m. (next day) 
PpaarasNetworki.2.cc8.. gaytyvei...s: 6.55 a.m. to 11.20 p.m. (except Saturdays) 
11.15 p.m. (Saturdays only) 
Appendix E 


RULES ON HOURS OF BROADCASTING 
OF THE BBC1 TELEVISION PROGRAMME FROM THOSE STATIONS 
OF THE BBC TRANSMITTING ON THE VHF BANDS ON THE 405- 
LINE STANDARD 


1. Broadcasting hours shall not exceed: 

(i) 50 hours a week; 

(ii) 8 hours on any one day. 

2. The following broadcasts shall not be taken into account for the purposes of 
rule 1: 

(i) Religious programmes (i.e. religious services from a place of worship 
or a studio, and other programme items which the Corporation, with 
the advice of the Central Religious Advisory Committee, may present 
as part of its programme of religious broadcasting); 
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; 


(ii) Ministerial and party political broadcasts; 

(iii) Outside broadcasts, up to a maximum of 400 hours in any one calendar 
year, of events which are neither devised nor promoted by the Cor- 
poration; 

(iv) Any broadcasting in excess of 8 hours on Christmas Eve, Christmas 
Day, Boxing Day, New Year’s Eve or New Year’s Day; 

(v) School broadcasts; 

(vi) Broadcasts in the Welsh language; 

(vii) Repeats for up to one hour daily on not more than a total of ten days 
during school holidays, of school broadcasts. 

3. On Sundays: 

There shall be no broadcasting between 6.15 p.m. and 7.25 p.m.: but this para- 
graph does not apply to religious programmes as defined in rule 2(i); to appeals 
for charitable or benevolent purposes; to outside broadcasts of events which are 
neither devised nor promoted by the Corporation; to programmes in the Welsh lan- 
guage; or to programmes designed specially for the deaf. 

4. None of the above rules applies to engineering test transmissions, trade test 
transmissions, or tuning signals. 

5. These rules are subject to any future prescription by the Postmaster General 
as to the Television Services under Clause 15(1) of the Licence and Agreement dated 
19th December, 1963. 


RULES ON HOURS OF BROADCASTING 
OF THE BBC2 TELEVISION PROGRAMME FROM THOSE STATIONS 
OF THE BBC TRANSMITTING ON THE UHF BANDS ON THE 625- 
LINE STANDARD 


1. Broadcasting hours of BBC2 from those stations shall not exceed: 

(i) 30 hours a week; 

(ii) 8 hours on any one day. 

2. BBC2 is normally to be broadcast within that period of the day in which 
BBC1 is broadcast. 

3. The following broadcasts shall not be taken into account for the purposes of 
tule 1: 

(i) Religious programmes (i.e. religious services from a place of worship 
or a studio, and other programme items which the Corporation, with 
the advice of the Central Religious Advisory Committee, may present 
as part of its programme of religious broadcasting); 

(ii) Ministerial and party political broadcasting; 

(iii) Outside broadcasts up to a maximum of 200 hours in any one calendar 
year, of events which are neither devised nor promoted by the Cor- 
poration; 

(iv) Any broadcasting in excess of 8 hours on Christmas Eve, Christmas Day, 
Boxing Day, New Year’s Day; 

(v) School broadcasts; 

(vi) Broadcasts in the Welsh language; 

(vii) Repeats, for up to one hour daily on not more than a total of ten days 
during school holidays, of school broadcasts. 

4. On Sundays: 

There shall be no broadcasting between 6.15 p.m. and 7.25 p.m.; but this para- 
graph does not apply to religious programmes as defined in rule 3(1); to appeals for 
charitable or benevolent purposes; to outside broadcasts of events which are neither 
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devised nor promoted by the Corporation; to programmes in the Welsh language; or 
to programmes designed specially for the deaf. 

5. None of the above rules applies to engineering test transmissions, trade test 
transmissions, or tuning signals. 

6. These rules are subject to any future prescription by the Postmaster General 
as to the Television Services under Clause 15 of the Licence and Agreement dated 
19th December, 1963. 


RULES ON HOURS OF BROADCASTING 
FROM EACH TELEVISION STATION OF THE LT.A. 


(As from Ist July, 1963) 


1. Broadcasting hours shall not exceed: 
G) 50 hours a week: 
(ii) 8 hours on any one day. 
a _ The following broadcasts shall not be taken into account for the purposes of 
= 
(i) Religious programmes (i.e. acts of worship from a church or studio, and 
other programmes which the Authority, with the advice of the Central 
Religious Advisory Committee, approves for broadcasting under the 
terms of Section 3(4)(a) of the Television Act 1954); 

(ii) Ministerial and party political broadcasts; 

(iii) Outside broadcasts, up to a maximum of 400 hours in any one calendar 
year, of events which are neither devised nor promoted by the Authority 
or its programme contractors; 

(iv) Any broadcasting in excess of 8 hours on Christmas Eve, Christmas Day, 
Boxing Day, New Year’s Day; 

(v) School broadcasts; 

(vi) Broadcasts in the Welsh language; 

(vii) Broadcast of half-hour “parade” of new advertisements, made before 12 
o’clock noon on one day a week (other than a Sunday); 

(viii) Repeats of school programmes during school holidays of up to one hour 
daily for a total of 10 days. 

3. On Sundays: 

There shall be no broadcasting between 6.15 p.m. and 7.25 p.m.; but this para- 
graph does not apply to religious programmes as defined in rule 2(i), or to outside 
broadcasts of events which are neither devised nor promoted by the Authority or its 
programme contractors, or to programmes in the Welsh language; 

4. None of the above rules applies to engineering test transmissions, trade test 
transmissions, or tuning signals. 

5. These rules are subject to any future direction by the Postmaster General under 
Section 9(3) of the Television Act, 1954. 


HQG 75/63 
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at 


INDEX 


A 


ABC (AMERICAN BROADCASTING CORPORA- 
TION) 2len23, 24-2857 92, 204: 

ACTRA (ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN RADIO 
AND TELEVISION ARTISTS), 20. 

ADULT EDUCATION, 272, 280-281; Canadian 
Association of, 280; IczA, 20, 280. 

ADVERTISERS, ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN, 
249. 

ADVERTISING, 211-226; regulation of, 58; 
role in broadcasting, 88, 211-212, 269; 
on colour television, 247, 249-250. 

AFFILIATED STATIONS, CBC networks, 8, 
71-72, 74, 95-96, 214, 231-233, 248- 
249, 290, 303; crv network, 8, 74, 
235-236. 

AIRD, SIR JOHN, 211. 

AMERICAN, see ABC; United States. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY, 256-257. 

ARMED FORCES SERVICE, 195-196. 

ARTISTS’ AND TALENT FEES, see Canadian 
Talent. 

AUDIENCE, complexity of, 18-20, 99, 222; 
radio, 50-51, 266, 268; size of, 61, 67- 
69, 311, 312, 361-363. 

AWARDS, GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S (proposed), 
59. 


B 


BBC, see British Broadcasting Corporation. 
BBG, see Broadcast Governors, Board of. 
BELL TELEPHONE CO. OF CANADA, 248. 
BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM, 36-38, 
55-56, 65-66, 78, 113, 149, 157-158, 
195-196; complete bilingual service, 73- 
78, 82-84; Royal Commission on, 78. 

BRITAIN, programming, 21-28, 32; imports 
from, 47-48, 65; hours of broadcasting, 
22, 62, 407-409; see also British Broad- 
casting Corporation; Independent Tele- 
vision Authority; Pilkington Commit- 
tee. 

BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION (BBC), 
21-28, 32, 92; training, 161-162; ex- 
ternal broadcasting, 182, 186; TV Enter- 
prises Division, 223. 


INDEX 


BROADCAST GOVERNORS, BOARD OF, 11, 32, 
95-110, et passim; regulations, 31, 45-48; 
Chairman—see Stewart, Dr Andrew. 

BROADCASTING ACT (1958), 89, 92, 94, 
123-126, et passim. 


C 


CAB (CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF BROAD- 
CASTERS), 12, 38, 214, 230; program 
exchange service, 41, 51-52, 57; Presi- 
dent—see Jamieson, Don. 

CALDWELL, SPENCE W., 234-235. 

CANADIAN BROADCASTING AUTHORITY (CBA) 
(proposed), 57-59, 62-66, 91-94, 95- 
110, et passim; powers and functions, 
98-101, 111, 119-120; licensing author- 
ity, 101-110, 112, 115; constitution and 
membership, 110-114; chairman, 113- 
Hi4eandeCBGye Made” tigaait6;. 125; 
128-129; and private sector, 111, 112, 
115, 116, 229; staff and facilities, 114- 


116; enforcement authority, 116-118; 
financing, 118. 
CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


(CBC), passim; see also references un- 

der general headings; 

—Administration, 10, 133-135, 
145-154, 298-299, 354-355; 

—Board of Directors, 97, 135, 136, 137, 
140, 142-143, 144, 145, 216, 219; 

—Budgetary process, 168-172, 292-293, 
343-344; 

—Canadian Broadcasting Authority 
(proposed), relations with, 111, 112, 
EG. 125s 28-1295 

—Commercial activities, 211-226, 336- 
342; sales policy, 55, 158-159, 220- 
221, 269, 336-337, 340, 341; sales 
organization, 143, 158-159, 224-226, 
341-342; domestic market, 222, 340; 
international market, 222-224, 341; 
audience and market research, 222, 
340; see also Revenues; 

—Consolidation plans, 197-210, 307, 
359; Montreal, 200-208; Toronto, 
208-209; 

—Cost control, 204, 291-292, 311-312, 
343-344, 346-347; 
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—Data processing, 347-350; 

—Design and Staging, 175-177; 

—Efficiency, improvements in, 205, 210, 
296-299, 308, 350-355; 

—Film production, 173-175; 

—Financial, administration and man- 
agement, 291-292, 342-350; provision, 
recommended formula for, 309-313, 
356-365; position and results, 321- 
334; 

—Government, relations with, 87-94, 
123-126, 127, 130-131, 137; 

— Headquarters, 127-132, 138, 143, 145- 
154, 210; 

— Mandate, 55, 91, 92, 94, 123-126; 

— Networks, 71-72, 231-233, et passim; 
management of, 130-131, 143, 154- 
156; advisory committees, 232; 

—News and Current Affairs, organiza- 
tion of, 155, 159-160; 

—Organization, 133-163, 341-342; 

—Parliament, relations with, 87-94, 
123-126, 127, 130-131, 137; 

—President—see Ouimet, J. Alphonse; 

—President’s Study Group, 135-161; 

—Producers, responsibility of, 129, 
167-172; discontent of, 165, 168-169; 
Montreal strike (1959) of, 168-169; 

—Production, 165-177; facilities, 80, 
155, 197-200; regional, neglect of 
and need for decentralization, 36-37, 
45, 130, 144, 155, 207; organization, 
168-172; budgeting, 168-172; ‘make- 
or-buy’ policy, 172-177, 199; costs, 
289-290, 294-296, 335-336, 339, 
346-347, 350-354; 

—Programming, 21-30, 54-57, et pas- 
sim; organization, 156-158; interna- 
tional, 184; northern, 190-192; pol- 
icy, 244-245, 267-270, 340; 

—“Programming in the Public Inter- 
est”, television, 219-220, 244-245; 
radio, 267-270; 

— Public relations, 128, 149; for Interna- 
tional Service, 187; 

—Revenues, 12, 288, 290; commercial, 
L2yge 12,4214-216. 220-224,,-229-226, 
290, 307-308, 326, 332, 336-339; 
public grant, 12, 211-212, 304, 309- 
313, 329,0 330-365° 

—Sales, see Commercial activities; 

—Senior officers, .responsibilities of, 
145-150, 152-154; 

—Staff, number of, 10, 44, 290, 298; 
recruitment, 10, 160-162, 268; train- 
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ing, need for, 10, 29, 44, 144, 160- 
162, 290; turnover, 298; 

—Stations and transmitters, number of, 
71, 72, 80; shortwave, 184-185, 192, 
195; 

CANADIAN BROADCASTING SYSTEM, objec- 
tives, 4-5, 17-20, 31-32, 91-92, 94; de- 
scription, 7-9, 71-72; integrity, 8, 12, 
16-17, 95-96, 100; cost, 11-12, 69-70, 
319-399; pre-eminence of CBC in, 12, 
WSS PANDY. ; 


CANADIAN CONTENT, 4, 19-20, 30, 31-32, 
38-49, 52, 63-65, 108-109, 199, 214-216, 
218, 230, 251, 254; regulations, 45-49, 
57-59, 63-65; special exemptions, 47- 
49; dubbing, 47-48; co-productions, 48, 
See PS, PAS 


CANADIAN NATIONAL—CANADIAN PACIFIC 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES, 248- 
249, 

CANADIAN OVERSEAS TELECOMMUNICA- 


TIONS CORPORATION (COTC), 258. 
CANADIAN TALENT, 20, 38-45, 49, 52-53, 59, 
108-109, 230, 237, 303-304, 375, 3763 
and CBC, 43-45; and private sector, 40- 
A250 e 2 sa 305-304 Si eo Or 
CATV, see Community-Antenna Television. 


_CBFT (MONTREAL), 21-28. 


CBLT (TORONTO), 32, 275. 

CBMT (MONTREAL), 21-28, 275. 

CBS (COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM), 
21, 23, 24-28, 32, 204, 295, 341, 3443 
B47, ODL: 

CBWT (WINNIPEG), 32, 45. 

CCIR (TECHNICAL COMMITTEES ON RADIO 
OF INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION UNION), 
263. 

CETENNIAL (1967), 173; Commission, 
192; programming for, 306, 358, 359. 

CFCB-TV (SYDNEY, NS), 275. 

CFCF-TV (MONTREAL), 21-28, 47, 275. 

CFGB (GOOSE BAY, NFLD), 193. 

CFTM-TV (MONTREAL), 21-28, 41, 275. 

CFTO-TV (TORONTO), 32, 47, 275. 

CHCH-TV (HAMILTON, ONT.), 32, 275. 

CHLT-TV (SHERBROOKE, QUE.), 275. 

CJCH (HALIFAX, NS), 303. 

CJON-TV (ST JOHN’S, NFLD), 275, 303. 

COLOUR TELEVISION, 203, 208, 245-250, 
307, 308, 359, 360. 

COMMUNITY-ANTENNA TELEVISION (CATV), 
71, 74, 232, 251-255; Operators, Associa- 
tion of, 253; ruling by British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal, 254. 
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COMSAT (COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE COR- 
PORATION), 257-258, 263. 

CONSULTANTS’ STUDIES, programming, 20; 
finance and methods, 40-42, 134, 158, 
160, 205, 230, 286ff, 318-399; CBC 
consolidation plans, 199ff. 

CONTROL AGENCY, see Broadcast Gover- 
nors; Canadian Broadcasting Authority; 
Public Control. 

COVERAGE, 6, 9, 67, 72-84, 246, 291, 307, 
308, 313; alternative television, 9, 74, 
79-79; United States stations, 32, 35, 
74, 217, 403-406; CBC networks, 73, 
80-81; extension of, 74-84, 246, 307, 
308, 313, 359, 360; CBC formula for, 
75,77, 83; CBC policy, 75, 78-79; CBC 
plans, 75-76; cost of extension, 76; com- 
plete bilingual, 77-78; international, 
185-186; northern, 193; Armed Forces, 
196. 

CTV TELEVISION NETWORK LTD, 8-9, 21-29, 
BO eg lee Den 4 30 233-239, 245, 
248-250, 286, 287, 300-301, 302-303, 
369, 375-376, 394-397, 402; program- 
ming, 21-29, 33, 236; financial posi- 
tion, 236, 286, 300-301, 302-303, 369, 


375-376, 394-397; President—see Cald- - 


well, Spence W. 


D 

DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, returns 
from private sector, 286, 299-300, 369- 
370; need for standard returns, 101, 
116. 

DoT, see Transport, Department of. 


E 


‘EARLY BIRD’ SATELLITE, 256, 257. 

ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA, 116, 276. 

EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING, 22, 47, 60, 
62, 271-281; abroad, 22, 276; facili- 
ties and techniques, 273-275; scholastic, 
275-280; CBC, role of, 276, 279-281; 
licensing, 277-278; proposed National 
Advisory Committee, 279-280; CBC ad- 
visory committee, 280. 

ESKIMOS, see Northern Service, program- 
ming. 

ETV, see Educational Broadcasting. 

EUROPEAN BROADCASTING UNION, 247, 257. 

EUROVISION, 257. 

EXPO °67, 202; broadcasting facilities at, 
D0e 245246, 250, 306," 307, 357, 
359. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF, 188- 
189. 


INDEX 


EXTERNAL BROADCASTING, countries en- 
gaged in, 180, 182, 183, 185, 186. 


F 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
(FCC), UNITED STATES, licensing prac- 
tices, 105; colour standards, 246; CATV, 
254s 

FEDERATION DES AUTEURS ET DES ARTISTES 
(FaAc), 20. 

FILM PRODUCTION, 173-175. 

FOWLER COMMISSION, sce Royal Commis- 
sion on Broadcasting (1957). 

FRANCE, programming, 21-28; imports 
from, 47-48, 65; hours of broadcasting, 
22; see also ORTF. 


G 


GALBRAITH, J. K., 87, 90, 172. 

GLASSCO COMMISSION (ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION), OD 
CBC organization, 136-139, 143-144, 
146, 150, 155; information abroad, 188; 
CBC commercial policy, 222, 225. 

GOVERNMENT OF CANADA, relations with 
broadcasting agencies, 5, 6-7, 87-94, 97, 
127, 128, 137; broadcasting policy, 13, 
see also White Paper; licensing, 103- 
104, 277-278; appointments, 112, 145, 
146, 148-149; and International Serv- 
ice, 187, 188, 189; see also Prime Min- 
ister; Secretary of State; External Af- 
fairs; National Defence; Transport. 

GREENE, SIR HUGH CARLETON, Director- 
General, BBC, 93. 

GREY CUP DISPUTE (1962), 97. 


H 

HOURS OF BROADCASTING, 60-62, 274, 277, 
291, 325; British, 22, 62, 407-409. 

HOUSEHOLDS WITH RECEIVERS, 68-69, 311, 
312, 361-363. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, see Parliament. 

HUGHES AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 256. 


I 
INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY (ITA), 
BRITAIN, 32. 

INDEPENDENT TELEVISION ORGANIZATION 
(1To), 12, 233-234, 235, 236-238, 245. 
INDIAN-ESKIMO ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, 

192. 
INFORMATION ABROAD, INTERDEPART- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE ON, 188. 
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INSTITUT CANADIEN D’EDUCATION DES 
ADULTES (ICEA), 20, 280. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 99, 101, 187, 
247, 258, 263; see also COMSAT; Ex- 
ternal Broadcasting. 

INTERNATIONAL SERVICE OF CBC, 126, 179- 
189. 192, 2015,223-224. 3103311. 313, 
364; audience, 180-184; programming, 
184; facilities, 184-186, 192; coverage, 
185-186; public relations, 186; status, 
187-188; assets, 187, 201, 310-311, 364; 
financial provision, 188, 310-311, 313. 

INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
UNION (ITU), 263. 

INTERVISION, 257. 

ITALY, scholastic broadcasting in, 276. 

ITO, see Independent Television Organiza- 
tion. 


ITV (LONDON, ENGLAND), 21-28. 


J 


JAMIESON, DON, President, Canadian As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, 38, 214-215, 
216, 230. 


JAPAN, 247, 256, 258. 
Ie 


LEGISLATION, see Broadcasting Act. 

LICENCES, LICENSING, 7, 20, 30-31, 49, 
53-54, 58, 62-63, 64-65, 81, 83, 84, 
101-110, 233, 277-278, 300, et passim: 
multiple frequency, 53-54, 300; panel of 
proposed Canadian Broadcasting Au- 
thority, 104-106; provincial govern- 
ments, 277-278. 


M 


MANITOBA THEATRE CENTRE, 45. 

MASSEY COMMISSION (ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON THE ARTS, LETTERS AND SCIENCES), 
217-218. 

MCLUHAN, PROFESSOR MARSHALL, 15, 50. 

METROPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
ASSOCIATION (META), 47, 275. 

MONTREAL, UNIVERSITY OF, 275. 


N 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION (NASA), UNITED STATES, 256. 

NATIONAL DEFENCE, DEPARTMENT OF, 189, 
195-196, 313. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION (NET), 
UNITED STATES, 47. 
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NATIONAL FILM BOARD, 48, 173, 174, 187, 
188. 

NBC (NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY), 
21, 23, 24-28, 32, 204; 295, 341, 344, 
B47 ODD: 

NETWORKS, see Affiliated Stations; Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation,  net- 
works; CTV Television Network Ltd. 


NHK (JAPANESE BROADCASTING SYSTEM), 
256. 


NIELSEN, A. C., COMPANY OF CANADA LTD, 
60. 


NORTHERN SERVICE (CBC), 189-194, 201; 
programming, 190-192; facilities, 192; 
coverage, 193; television, 193-194; fi- 
nancial provision, 194. 

NOVA SCOTIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Das 


NOWZLAN, HON. GEORGE, 162. 


O 


ORTF (OFFICE DE RADIODIFFUSION-TELE- 
VISION FRANCAISE), programming, 21- 
28. 

OTTAWA, UNIVERSITY OF, 275. 

OUIMET, J. ALPHONSE, President, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, 135-136, 139- 
143% Siu 1Ase 15-2 iioe 


P 


PARLIAMENT, relations with agencies, 5, 
87-94, 98, 100-101, 110-111, 118, 120, 
123-126, 130-131, 137, 149,230; 2875 
authority and responsibility for policy, 
13, 575 88,°91,; 93,; 98,; 123-126; 1398 
215, 230; committees, 20, 87, 91, 94, 
137, 146, 216, 225; 1961 committee, 
137, 225; Members of, 88, 89, 93, 100, 
127; questions in, 89-90, 100-101; CBC 
relations with, 123-126, 130-131, 149, 
287. 

PAY-TV, 252. 


PILKINGTON COMMITTEE, (BRITISH COMMIT- 
TEE ON BROADCASTING, 1960), 18, 161. 

PLAUNT, ALAN B., 128. 

POLICY, see Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration; Government; Parliament; 
White Paper. 

PRESIDENT’S STUDY GROUP (CBC), 135-161. 

‘PREVIEW COMMENTARY’ DISPUTE (1959), 
168. 

PRIME MINISTER, 112, 120. 
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PRIVATE SECTOR, 229-239, 299-304, 369- 
399, et passim; see also Affiliated Sta- 
tions; 

—Canadian Broadcasting Authority, re- 
lations with, 57-59, 62-66, 95-120 
passim, 229, 245; 

—description, 8-9, 12, 71-72, 229-230; 

—financial position, 12, 40, 41, 230, 
299-304, 369-399; 

—mandate, proposed, 13, 91, 92, 230; 

—networks, 71-72, 233-239; 

—programming, 15-66 passim, 230, 267, 
269-270; 

—responsibilities of, 3, 12, 62, 65-66, 
TDs 91 925°95-96, 2445 267: 

PROGRAMMING, 15-66, et passim; see also 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism; Cana- 
dian Content; Canadian Talent; 
—advertising and sponsorship, effect of, 

212-219, 232-233; 

—Armed Forces, 195-196; 

—balance, 17-19, 21-29, 62-63; 

—categories, 21-22; 

—definition, 155, 168; 

—foreign, 20-29; 

—importance of, 3-5, 243-245; 

—imported, 32-36; 

—improvement, cost of, 220, 308, 360; 

—international, 184, 188; 

—light entertainment, preponderance 
of, 22-29, 35-36, 230; 

—national service, 55, 77-78, 79-83, 97, 
12353-12556 215.) 231-233: 

—northern, 190-192; 

—objectives, 3-5, 17-20; 

—radio, general, 50-57, 265-270; CBC, 
51-54; private sector, 54-57, 230, 232- 
233: 

—standards, general, 58-59, 98-99, 107- 
108; individual, 62-66, 106-110; 

—television, 20-49, 230, 232-233, 243- 
245. 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS, 
tional Broadcasting; Licensing; 
Scotia; Quebec. 

PUBLIC CONTROL, 6-7, 16-17, 57-66, 87- 
120, et passim; see also Broadcast Gov- 
ernors, Board of; Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Authority; Government; Parliament. 


see Educa- 
Nova 


Q 


QUEBEC DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 275. 


QUEBEC, FRENCH-LANGUAGE UNIVERSITIES, 
275. 


INDEX 


R 


RADIO, differences from television, 7-8, 
165-166, 266-267; neglect of, 8, 153; 
266-267; growth of, 50-51, 265; pro- 
gramming, 50-57, 230, 232-233, 265- 
270; FM (frequency-modulation) 53-54, 
56-57, 222, 230, 300; shortwave, 180- 
184; future of, 265-270. 


RCA (RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA), 
246. 


RECEIVERS, 68-71, 180, 181, 265. 


RESEARCH, 58, 99-100, 111, 112, 115-116, 
222, 340. 


ROSS, P. S., & PARTNERS, see Consultants’ 
Studies. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON BROADCASTING 
(1957), 17, 21, 45, 89, 96-97, 113, 115, 
138, 146, 189-190, 198, 211, 225, 287, 
288-289, 291, 321. 

ROYAL COMMISSIONS, 20, 87, 91, 216, 225; 
see also Aird, Sir John; Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism; Glassco Commission; 
Massey Commission. 


Ss 


SATELLITES, SPACE, 255-263. 

SCHOLASTIC, SCHOOL BROADCASTING, see 
Educational Broadcasting. 

SECRETARY OF STATE, Vii, 135, 214, 246. 

SHORTWAVE BROADCASTING, 179-196. 

SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY, 275. 

SPACE COMMUNICATIONS, 255-263. 

SPRY, GRAHAM, 69. 

STATIONS, see Transmitters. 

STEVENSON & KELLOGG LTD, see Consul- 
tants’ Studies. 


STEWART, DR ANDREW, Chairman, Board 
of Broadcast Governors, 46, 97, 214, 
PNUD PET ea 


SYNCOM II SATELLITE, 256, 263. 


zk 


TALENT, see Canadian Talent. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE OF COMMITTEE, Vii, 
1BSeti eae 

TELEVISION, growth of, 9-11; future of, 
243-263; UHF (Ultra High Frequency), 
S35 274. 

TELSTAR I SATELLITE, 256, 263. 

THOMAS, ALAN, 222. 

THOMAS MORE INSTITUTE, 47. 

TORONTO DAILY STAR, 213. 

TORONTO, UNIVERSITY OF, 275. 
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TOUCHE, ROSS, BAILEY & SMART, see Con- 
sultants’ Studies. 


TRANSMITTERS, number of, 8-9, 71-72; 
shortwave at Sackville, NB, inadequacy 
of, 184-185. 


TRANSPORT, DEPARTMENT OF (poT), 101- 
103, 189, 252, 258, 263. 


‘TROIKA’ REPORT, 214-216. 


U 

UNESCO, report ‘World Communications’, 
255: 

UNIONS, 223, 293, 297. 


UNITED STATES, programming in, 20-28; 
programs on Canadian television, 32-36, 
403-406, et passim; stations, coverage 
in Canada, 32, 35, 74, 217; colour tele- 
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vision in, 246; community-antenna sys- 
tems in, 252-253; see also ABC; CBS; 
COMSAT; Federal Communications 
Commission; National Aeronautical and 
Space Administration; National Educa- 


tional Television; NBC; Voice of 
America. 

Vv 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING, see Educational 
Broadcasting. 


‘VOICE OF AMERICA’ (VOA), 182, 186. 


W 

WHITE PAPER ON BROADCASTING (pro- 
posed), 13, 92, 94, 125, 126, 226, 230. 

WOODS, GORDON & COMPANY, 140. 

WORLD’S FAIR EXHIBITION, see Expo ’67. 
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